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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Tu existence of the tombs at Cyrene, and their magnificence, have been known for 
many years. In the last century a number of scholars wrote descriptions of them, and 
some excavated here and there among chem, while in the last forty years many of the 
better-preserved monuments have been cleared, though not published. Until the Italian 
occupation of Cyrenaica in 1912, and indeed for some time following ic, the settled 
conditions necessary for a patient investigation did not exist; and after that date the skill 
and energy of Italian archaeologists were directed mainly to the excavation and study of 
the ancient city itself, So ic is chat no serious study of their history has yet been attemp- 
ted. The first requisite for such a study is a summary of the material available; the 
object of the present paper is to provide a preliminary classification of the tombs, a 
catalogue of them with maps, and'a conspectus of the work already done, which may 
together serve as a basis for future study. The numeration of the individual tombs des- 
cribed in the following pages is that given in the detailed catalogue (pp. 22-43), where 
the letters N, E, S, and W refer to the North, East, South, and West cemeteries re- 
spectively (Figs. 1-7 and Pl. I). The bibliographical abbreviations used in the footnotes 
will be found in the section on previous work on the tombs (pp. 6-9)- 

Cyrene leon the northern edge ofa read plateau, To the north Looks over od 
ground sloping steeply down to a plain several hundred feet below, some six miles wide 
and terminating abruptly in vertiginous cliffs overlooking the sea. Towards the south, 
the escarpment levels out into a gently undulating, upland plain of fertile soil with 
occasional rocky outcrops, on the edge of which the precipitous sides of the Wadi bel 
Ghadir curve round to protect the western and much of the southern side of the ancient 
city. Ie is che rich soil of this plain whose cultivation was largely responsible, together 
with its genial climate, for Cyrene’s great prosperity,? while the outcrops of rock wich 
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which it is interspersed provided an inexhaustible supply of material for building. The 
necropolis, which stretches out far beyond the city in every direction, could never have 
been made but for the busy exploitation of these natural resources (Pls. II, Il, a). 

The rock is a very shelly, yellow limestone. Ie is soft and easy to carve. Blocks of 
it last fairly well as long as they remain in position, but once fallen on theit sides splic 
easily and deteriorate rapidly. ‘The tombs may be divided into those cut into this rock, 
and those built above ground-level, although no firm line divides the one type fom the 
other; some rock-cut tombs connect with built ones above,® while built ones as often 
as not have burial spaces cut into the natural rock on which they stand. The first class, 
whose fagades are cut in the rock and whose burial chambers extend horizontally into it, 
naturally predominate on the steep slopes to the north and in the sides of wadis. The 
buile combs preponderate on the plain; the stone for these was often quarried out 
beside them, and the sides of these quacries then used to provide fagades For rock-cut 
tombs. Both classes are designed co hold a number of bodies, ranging from a few co over 
ahundred. They could easily be enlarged without alteration to the fasades as need arose; 
this is illustrated by N 196, where the five doors close chambers each in a different seage 
of development and one of them not even begun. That they normally belonged co 
families is indicated by the inscriptions found in N 171, in which the children of 
‘Mnasarchus are recorded, and perhaps Mnasarchus himself, and by S 4, where a large 
stele recorded several generations of a family. Scattered amongst them, sometimes in 
teraces, sometimes in rectangular groups, lie lange numbers of made co hold 
‘one body only; these, too, are rock-cut, an oblong burial space usually being carved 
vertically into the rock and then closed by a massive ornamental lid. 

Many rads radiated from Cyrene, and it was beside these road snd in eraces ove 
and below chem that the necropolis developed. There is no topographical or chronological 
division between its parts, but it is convenient to divide it into North, East, South, and 
West, each of which has individual characteristics. To the north on the strong slopes 
beside the Apollonia road here grew up eee of rocket tombs, many of them with 
large and elaborate fazades. Rock-cut tombs developed to the west coo, in the Wadi bel 
Ghadir and its tributary the Halag Scawat; they are in general smaller and meaner than 
those of the north necropolis, though not less curious. To the south lay large numbers 
of tombs, but today they are sadly decreased in interest because their exposed position 
has laid them especially open to stone-robbing and weathering, and made them pecul- 
iatly desirable a¢ dwellings and store-chambers co the local population. Eastwards lie 
some of the biggest buile tombs of Cyrene, and though badly weathered, their structures 
have not ye been dstrbed. None, ox very few, ofthe rmbs have escape the hand of 
the robber, who began his activities many hundreds of years ago. Excavation has shown, 
however, that, even if rich prizes are not to be expected, most uncleared tombs recain 
some of their contents, which were overlooked or despised by the robber and are 
sufficient to give an indication of date. 

Before going on to describe the various types of comb it will be as well to discuss 
several features common to all or most of them. Inhumation was by far the most 
common way of disposing of the dead. Some of the small built monuments like N 383 
seem intended to cover cinerary urns, and in N 1 a pot was found containing charred 

* Hom, fg: 3t, where a reconstruction ofS 185 sillatrated. 7 
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bones. But the form of the tombs, with their brackets for broad stone shelves, shows 
that they were designed to hold bodies. To judge from che large round-headed nails 
found in several tombs by Rowe, wooden coffins were in common use, though there is a 
solitary example of a stone coffin in a buile comb at Messa. In Roman times marble 
sarcophagi, some of them elaborately catved, were also used.4 

“The tombs are closed by heavy stone doors, some of them plain, but most carved 
swith panels in imitation of wood. In many cases the top half of a door was carved in the 
natural rock, and only the lower half was movable. There are also some complete false 
doors cut in the rock; this is occasionally an imitation entrance to what is really a 
sarcophagus, whose interior was in fact reached by lifting the lid. The doors have two 
bosses on either side of the front at the bottom, between which there is a slot. Levers 
were thrust under the bosses to force the doors into position. If the door had to be 
opened, ic wasdone by passing a hook through the slotand pulling. Whena tomb chamber 
was full this was sometimes indicated by inscribing TIAHPHE on the door or above ic. 

The names of the greater part of the dead were not recorded in any form that has 
come down to us. The elaborate fasades of the large tombs offered no place where they 
could be carved without causing disfigurement, and even in the less pretentious ones few 
cared to cause names to be cut. Some are commemorated by inscriptions carved on the 
interior walls of tombs, but these are casual and ill-cut. The normal way to record 
a mame seems to have been to have it inscribed either on a stele or on a base for a 
funeral statue, On their roofs rock-cut tombs have benches and buile combs and sarco- 
phagi have platforms. On these the memorials might be placed, and in this conspicuous 
position they would easily be seen by passers-by. ‘The stele is the simpler form; made 
Er cuit, iis arsally dbous {mi High, secstgular th plan tad cope gently tomards 
the top, which consists of a cyma reversa surmounted by a plain fillet. The name of the 
dead was carved on the side facing the road, sometimes incorporated in suitable verse. 
The bases for statues are of marble, and about 50 cm. high; they have mouldings, 
generally carved, at top and bottom, which are not carried round the back if that was 
not to be visible; chey never serve for more than one person. A person's identity was 
indicated by his name in the nominative, followed by his father’s name in the genitive. 
‘Exceptions to this occur in Roman times, and in names cut in rock. Here, if the 
father’s name is omitted, that of the tomb’s occupant is often in the genitive; and occas- 
ionally boch names are put into that case. 

Funerary statues were one of the commonest and most conspicuous features of the 
necropolis (Pls. VIII, IX).® They represent a female mourning figure. They are never 
full-lengch, but range between three-quarter length and representations of the head and 
shoulders only, the majoricy being about half-length. Nearly all are of marble. Some 
stood on inscribed bases, but that many did not is shown by the large numbers of statues 
still lying beside built tombs, especially in che east necropolis, and the very few bases 
associated with them. One built tomb of average size, E 140, had at least four statues 
on its roof, none of which seems to have had a base. Bases were much more commonly 
used on rock-cut tombs, and the statues were often protected when in position on these 


seid Peon, fica Dans i 930 tThe Bat daasen of tem is wo be found in 
Le Cham, pp 393-0, with bibliography. 
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by a balustrade at their back running the width of the tomb. For this reason the space 
for the stacues was sometimes narrow, and they are accordingly rather flat, and sum- 
marily treated at the back, No tomb, rock-cut or built, can ever have had enough 
room for sufficient statues for one to be associated with every occupant. 

No satisfactory conclusion has been reached as to the identity and date of these 
figures; not, despite long discussion, has any satisfactory explanation been offered for the 
remarkable fact that, although most of the figures have faces carved in the conventional 
way, there are some which do not. Of these, some beautiful heads have a catved veil 
covering half the face, though not obliterating the features; and some have no faces at all, 
but a blank rounded space of uncarved stone. ‘The suggestion that it was so Jefe for a 
face to be painted in? can be dismissed. ‘These are clearly not portrait statues. Nor were 
they merely unfinished, as there is not enough stone left from which the features could 
ever have been carved. This has led Chamoux to suggest a religious explanation: that the 
figures represent a deity, which in the archaic period had no face, since it would have 
been considered impious to portray her features, and that as these misgivings were 
gradually discarded, at first half-veiled, and finally wholly-revealed, features were 
carved. But an examination of the evidence does not beat out the chronology. None of 
the figures appears to be in fact older than the fourth century B.C., least ofall those with 
tuncarved faces; on the contrary, all three types seem to be contemporary. Nor is it 
likely that marble would have been used extensively at Cyrene before then. Wich the 
exception of a very few statues, it does not seem to have been imported before the end 
of the fifth century 8.c.; and each of the early marble statues is a work of art, unlike 
most of the funerary busts, which were plainly mass-produced, The suggestion that the 
half-veiled statues represent a half-way stage to complete portrayal is, in itself, not very 


com) 


ing. 
yelled face i dlficule to carve, and few cared to attempt it, though when they did 
they were remarkably successful. The majority were content to carve the face normally, 
with the cloak, which served asa veil, held in che lft hand, the veiling pac hanging 
down beside che head, as if momentarily drawn aside, and lying in folds below. Our 
faceless deity, on the other hand—and this isa further problem—appears not to be veiled 
at all; as in all the other funerary statues, the right hand is across the body and the left 
raised, but here the lef hand is deprived of ies normal task, chat of holding the vel, and 
is engaged instead in adjsting the cloak on the shoulder. This meaningless gesture is 
adopted because that is the customary position for the hand in funerary statues, and it is 
so placed even when its function has been usurped. It has been usurped, T suggest, be- 
cause it is not the cloak which here veiled the face, but a real veil of woven material, 
‘Where there is a disc on the top of the head, the seating perhaps of a metal crown, it 
would be suspended from this. It completely covered the area of the face, and it was 
therefore deemed unnecessary to carve it. This suggestion accords with the facts, and 
explains why some of the faces are left uncarved and others appear not to have been 
veiled, contrary to the prevailing custom. hae 
These figures must indeed have represented a goddess, but who this was is less 
certain, She may be Gé, the Earth, mourning her offspring. She may be Cyrene, grieving 
the death of a subject. ‘That she had a local significance is implied by the fact chat similar 
+ Nort, pp 157 
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statues do not seem to have been recorded from other sites. Pethaps Chamoux’s suggest- 
ion, Persephone, is the most probable. They range in date from the fourth century B.c. 
to late Hellenistic times, if not indeed into Roman times, although none can be shown 
to be so late. Roman monuments sometimes had portrait busts; the Antonine bust found 
by Norton in the North Necropolis is an example. The lids of the Roman marble sarco- 
phagi often represent man and wife on the lid, lying on their sides. These are all typical 
Attic kline-sarcophagi of the second century 4.D. Small aedicular monuments, too, are 
preserved with carved portrait reliefs. One archaic Greek stele is preserved, a relief of a 
warrior, carved in limestone. This goes back to the first half of the sixth century, and is 
the oldest funerary relic known from Cyrene. Where it originally stood is uncertain. 

The funerary sulpete of Cyrene deserves a special study. Ie cannot be su that 
there is any lack of material. Although many of the best-preserved stacues have been 
removed to the precincts of the museum without any record to show where each once 
stood, many others still lie where they fell and can be associated with individual tombs. 
The buildings and sculpeures should, if studied together, add much to our knowledge of 
each. 

Many tombs throughout the necropolis, both rock-cut and built, have been disfigured 
by the cutcing of niches in their fasades. These are ofcen clustered in great numbers all 
over the face of a tomb, and no attempt has been made to organise their spacing. The 
effect is hideous. A typical example is to be seen in W 16, where a finely cut and painted 
Doric entablature has been hacked about, mainly in the metopes, to provide niches (Pl. XII, 
2). These vary in shape and size from tomb to tomb, but are usually about 20 cm. broad 
and high, 10 cm. deep, and are semicircular at the top. Other larger ones sometimes have 
a rectangular recess of a few centimetres breadth and depth bordering them, where 
wooden frames may have ficced. It is certain that the niches were not made by those who 
buile the tombs; but in the Sanctuary of Budrasc niches of the same type made under 
similar conditions have been assigned to the fourth and following centuries .c.8 The 
practice is likely, therefore, to dace from a faitly early period in the history of the tombs. 
What they held is not certain, but ic muse surely have been some sort of offering to the 
dead, The niches at Budrase seem to have held figurines; those in the interior of N 213 
look as if they were for lamps. Probably these niches served for a great variety of dona- 
tions, some of the larger taking small funerary statues, and the rest holding figurines, pots, 
Iamps, and flowers. Some tombs have channels cut in the rock over the doorways. ‘These 
prevented water dripping over the doors, which was not only inconvenient, but resulted 
in accretions on the rock caused by the lime in the water. They were usually hidden by 
the fagade buile against the rock-face. 


Previous WorK ON THE Tomes 


The earliest useful publication is that of the French traveller J. R. Pacho, Relation d'un 
Voyage dans la Marmarigue, la Cyrénaique, &c., 2 vols., Paris, 1827 (Pacho).9 The Cyrenaica 
acho visited was lawless, and the Arabs hostile to the infidel. One cannot fail to admire 
the energy which brought Pacho to carry outhis single-handed expedieion, and che industry 

* vio Fer, ‘Tl Sanuario i Buds’, Neiario toned in this section are used for reference purposes 


Archeological, 1922, pp. 95-9. elsewhere 
"Abbreviations given in brackees after works men- 
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with which he sketched and took notes. They give an impression of the characteristics 
of the tombs and their general appearance which is not bettered elsewhere. His main 
defect is a lack of close observation. Plates XXXII and XXXIV of his work may be 
cited as instances, Plate XXXII illustrates N 65, and shows each door-lintel with four 
regulae beneath it. Plate XXXIV gives an elevation of the same tomb, but here onl} 
three regulae appear to each lintel. In face, chereare five. This tomb has a wide fagade 
and seven doors, but the centre has fallen down. Pacho’s elevation shows only the right- 
hand part, presented as if it were a complete three-door tomb in itself. Nevertheless, his 
illustrations of the necropolis are the most copious that exist and, with the exception 
of some of the photographs, still the most illuminating, The texe is useful where ic 
supplements the illustrations. 

Plates XLV and XLVI give by far the fuller, and almost the only, information about 
N 180, which has largely been destroyed since 1862. Plates XLIX, L, LI, and LUT 
illustrate in colour a painted tomb which is today lost. Hamilton criticises some of the 
details, but if his is borne in mind it still remains an excellent record. The site of this 
tomb is a mystery. Hamilton's description shows that it lies somewhere below N 2-9. 
But no tomb there now visible answers to the requirements, even supposing the paintings 
to have disappeared, ‘The accounts show it to have been a bare and Eurelssreeangulae 
room, entered by a plain doorway, and with a well in che middle of ic. Perhaps ic 
has been buried beneath a fall of earch. Plate LIV reproduces, with some fanciful details 
of Pacho's own, painted metopes from the comb in the western cemetery. This tomb 
is also mentioned by the Beecheys, de Bourville, and Hamilton, and must have been high 
on the west side of the Haleg Stawat, Both W 97 and W 98 lie buried to the height of 
their entablatures, which are painted and crowned internal fagades. The rest of these 
‘wo tombs has fallen down. ‘The missing tomb may be near, though it stood on its own 
according to Pacho's description, and has also no doubt fallen in. The Beecheys describe 
it as having an exterior as well as interior facade, a feature unique for this type of tomb, 
which normally has only a carved doorway on the outside. 

Pacho was preceded by Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., F.R.S., and his brother 
H. W. Becchey? Esq, FXA. but their book, Proeding ofan Expedition to explore the 
Northern Coast of Africa from Tripoly eastward, in 1821 and 1822 (Beechey), was published 
at London in 1828, a year later than Pacho’s. This work, with its great and admitted 
merits, unfortunately does not far extend our knowledge of che necro lis. The two 
coloured illustrations of the painted tomb in the Haleg Stawat are useful, and the text 
is occasionally of service where individual tombs are described. ‘The general description 
of the necropolis is, however, banal and inaccurate, and is too ape t0 give way to such 
generalisations as (p. 422), ‘The earlier tombs may be distinguished by theie stmplicicy 
and good taste, the later by a more ornamental and a more vitiated style.’ 

Vattier de Bourville was a hunter for art-treasures. In 1848 he directed his attention 
to Cyrene; whence happily i soon wandered, though not before he had dug in W 107 
and removed the painted metopes from the tomb in the Haleg Stawat. His exploits are 
reported in Archives des Missions Scientifigues et Littéraires, i, 1850, pp. 580-6 (de Bourville); 
a very similar account appeats in Revue Archéologigue, v, 1848, pp. 150~4 and 279-81. 

‘A few years later James Hamileon visited Cyrene in the course of the travels 
which he later published in Wanderings in Nortb Africa, London, 1856 (Hamilton). His 
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style is easy and flowing, and his observation acute and sensible, It must be remembered 
that he was travelling for pleasure and did not take upon himself the fatiguing researches 
of Pacho or the brothers Beechey. Nevertheless, he set down in his chapter on the tombs 
(pp. 62-77) a lucid narrative, which remained until recently the most comprehensive 
and will long remain the most elegant account available. He did not make drawings 
himself, and his illustrations are taken from Pacho, except for that of the Fountain of 
Apollo, which is from the Beecheys. 

R. M, Smith and E. A. Porcher, authors of The History of the Recent Discoveries at 
Cyrene, London, 1864 (Smith & Porcher), were the first to dig extensively at Cyrene. 
They soon concluded that little was to be found in the necropolis. ‘Thereafter they 
catried out excavations in the ancient city, and it is the account of these that gives the 
ook its great importance. There is, however, a short but accurate description of the 
tombs. It is accompanied by a fairly lange selection of views of the necropolis and of 
single tombs. These, the work of Porcher, are uneven in merit. The plans are of interest, 
and the general views of the necropolis give a vivid impression of its appearance, setting 
and present condition, but individual combs ate portrayed with indifferent accuragy 
The ‘tomb of residence’ illustrated by Plate 9 is one of the rock-cut chambers in the 
steep slope east of the Sanctuary of Apollo; these, if they were tombs, early lost all trace 
of their sepulchral attributes, and served in antiquity as storerooms and granaries. 
Plate 21 shows a Roman painted tomb-interior from the north necropolis which I have 
not been able to identify. Some unpublished water-colours and plans of tombs by 
Porcher are to be seen in the Greek and Roman Department of the British Museum. 

Geowge Dennis arived in Benghazi in 1864 to undertake the office of British Vice 
Consul, bue with che express purpose of digging. He found at Benghazi‘. . . gaping 
sepulchrs, ll opened aid riled of late yeatt ad". » learned thee wo M. Vetoes && 
Bourville . . . the chief part of this wholesale rifling was co be ascribed . . .’ The 
lesson he drew was that his own activities, which resembled those of M. de Bourville so 
closely as to be indistinguishable, would go forward with greater success elsewhere. 
Cyrene’s necropolis rewarded him poorly, however, and after finding an apparently 
intact tomb which contained only a group of small vases he moved on. His work in 
Cyrenaica is outlined in Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 2nd Ser., ix, 1870, 
pp- 135-82. 

Phe fre phorogaphs of the necropolis were published by H. Weld-Blundell to 
illustrate his article ‘A Visit to Cyrene in 1895’ in the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, ii, 1895~6, pp. 113 ff. (Weld-Blundell). His attention was a to the 
archaic rock-cut tombs, and it is these that he discusses in the text. Some notes are 
furnished by Professor Studniczka. This represents a first step forward towards deter- 
mining the date of any of the tombs. 

The Norton Expedition’s work at Cyrene is reported in the Bulletin of the Archaeo- 
legical Institute of America, 1911, No. 4 (Norton). The inscriptions which they found are 
published by D. M, Robinson in the American Journal of Archacoogy, xvii, 1913, pp. 157— 
200 (Robinson). Norton was the fist to focus attention on and discuss the funerary 
statues, To understand the topography it must be borne in mind that the Haleg Shaloof 
is refered to in the reports as the Wadi Tahoun, and thatthe camp lay a liele west of 
this, 
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There followed the Italian occupation of Cyrenaica, and with it extensive and fruit- 
ful researches in the ancient city of Cyrene. Further inscriptions were published by 
G. Oliverio. This is the only solid contribution to the published material on the necro- 
polis chat appeared during this time. They are referred to under their numbers in the 
Supplementum Epigrapbicum Graecum, ix (SEG ix). Benedetto Maiolecti published three 
short articles with drawings and photographs, which have some value; they appeared in 
Rivista delle Colonie Italiane for July 1930, pp. 568 ff. and for September 1931, pp. 714 ff- 
and in Architettura ¢ Arti Decorative, Anno ti, pp. 321 ff. (Maioletti 1, 2 & 3 respectively). 
‘Though little was published, much work was done. Many tombs beside the Apollonia 
road were cleared, and repairs were carried out, notably ac Zawani. The photo 
graphic archives contain many excellene plates of the more arresting tombs, and occas 
ionally record material which has since disappeared. ‘These valuable exertions were 
brought to a close by the war. Towards the end of the Italian regime the tombs were 
cleared of their modern inhabitants by order of the governor, Graziani, under an ambi- 
tious scheme for transferring the local population elsewhere and making Cyrene an entirely 
archaeological zone. These people have now returned to their former dwellings, ‘which 
provide a warm and dry refuge for man and beast during the heavy winter rainy Te must 

1¢ allowed that, if they do not embellish, they do not much harm them; and the princi- 
pal monuments are kept clear by the Antiquities Department. 

Since the war excavations on a small scale have been carried out in the necropolis. 
T. Burton Brown excavated and published the material from some of the tombs in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies viii, 1948, pp. 148-52 (Burton Brown), Alan Rowe brought 
‘an expedition from Manchester University in 1952, and excavated in the necropolis, He 
left a record of his finds and where they came from, as well as the finds themselves, at 
Cyrene, and I have had access to these (Rowe). 

‘Die Antike, 1943, contains an article by R. Horn entitled ‘Kyrene’, pp. 197-205 of 
which are devoted to the necropolis (Horn). ‘The photographs are good, but the text may 
be ignored; it adds nothing that is both new and true to what has already been written, 
though there is much information in it which is not to be found elsewhere. 

The latest relevant study co appear is F. Chamoux, Cyrdne sous la Monarchie des 
Battiades, Paris, 1953 (Chamoux), a work which makes a serious attempt to link Cyrene’s 
history with the evidence supplied by archaeology. A concise, orderly, and suggestive 
discussion of the necropolis appears at pp. 287-300. It is documented by well-chosen 
photographs (whose format one could wish larger), and supplies the best introduction 
to the tombs available. The book also contains an excellent bibliography, which I have 
found of great service. 


‘Types oF Tome 

The tombs may be sepatated into those for single and those for multiple interments. 

“The former consist of sarcophagi; the latter may conveniently be further sub-divided into 

the buile circular, the built rectangular, and the rock-cue monuments. As will be seen, 

there are points where these categories overlap, but the classification is broadly speaking 
valid. In the following pages each of the four types will be considered in turn. 


‘» Ofte, but incorecy, known at the Ras el Hilal rombs, They Ke on the middle plate beside the road 
from Lamba to Raed Hila 
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1. Sarcophagi 

The number of these inthe neighbourhood of Cyrenemaybe estimated at not less than 
two thousand. They often stand by themselves, bue are generally in terraces, ot placed 
in rectangular groups, though never more than roughly aligned. They consist of two 
pieces (PI. UI, 8). The lower half is generally, though not always, cut in the natural rock, 
a characteristic exception being when they are for the inside of a citcular monument; even 
then they are still made of a single piece of stone, unless large compartments are wanted 
which could hold several bodies. ‘The lengch is about 3 m., the breadch 1-5 m., and the 
depth 1m, The sides are about 15 cm. thick. On this rectangular chest was placed the 
lid, which relied on weight alone to seal the contents. Two main kinds of lid were in 
use, The first, and much the more common, resembles a ridge roof, The thickness of 
the lid, which firs exactly on top of the lower par, is about 20 cm. at the sides, and 50 cm. 
at theridge. Atits four comers there are vertical projections resembling acroteria. In the 
centre there is a rectangular plinch at the height of the ridge, on which a stele or scatue 
might be placed. A few examples lack this central platform, and a few others only slope 
down on one side of the ridge, the other side presenting a flat horizontal surface. The 
second kind of lid consists merely of a massive slab of stone about 50 cm. thick, ‘That 
these two types were in use at the same time is shown by such monuments as E71, where 
they occur together. In S 77 satcophagi with acroteria are found in conjunction with a 
rectangular burial space closed by several thick slabs placed side by side. 

There is good evidence for the dating of these sarcophagi. ‘The only two whose 
excavation has been reported are assigned, though tentatively, to the later half of the 
fourth century 8.c.!0 The Norton expedition recorded five inscriptions on sarcophagi, 
clearly designed to name the persons within They are cut on the side of the central 
plinth or in theslopingsurfaces of the lid. None is artes han defocus century B.c., and 
none can be much later than the third. To these may be added a sixth, cut on the side of 
the plinth of a sarcophagus about 4o metres west of N 241. Itreads EYOMAA (Pl. X, 2). 
I have been unable to find the sarcophagus recorded by Oliverio as reading OAYETEINA 
Ka name which would place the sarcophagus in the Roman period. There seems to be 
room for doubting the correctness of the reading: and even if the reading were correct 
the sarcophagus might very well have been re-used, as some tombs undoubtedly were. 
Mote than one sarcophagus has a narrow recessed panel cut at the bottom of its plinth, 
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a feacure common in the architecture of Cyrene in the fourth and successive centuries, 
and unknown in the Roman period (see p. 12). Finally, the form of the lid, which is 
imitative of the roof universal on buile rectangular tombs and cannot be other than 
copied from it, further indicates the date. The tombs in question, as we shall see, seem. 
to date from the fourth to, at latest, the beginning of the second century .c. Unforcu~ 
nately none of the stelae or statues preserved has been recorded as belonging to a 
sarcophagus, though some of them probably did. However, ie may be sid’ duc the 
accumulated evidence points overwhelmingly to the fourth and third centuries as those 
in which this kind of monument flourished. 


2. Built Circular Tombs 


‘These may be divided into several types, some of which may be seen to develop from 
each other. The best-preserved, though not the oldest, is N 1, and ic will be best to 
begin by discussing this tomb. Ie stands on a square crepidoma bordered by steps (Pls. IV, 
VIII, 6), four in number, except where they merge with the naturally sloping rock. ‘The 
drum of the citcular superstructure is 8-07 metres in diameter at the base, and stands 1-72 
mettes high. Ic is buile of blocks that are well cut and well ficted, although left roughly 
dressed on the inside, and has elegant base and entablacure mouldings. ‘The latter corres- 
pond to a full Doric entablature of the style of the Treasury of Cyrene at Delphi, but 
without the frieze and che soffit. The carving must be due to Ionic influence, ‘The 
roof slopes up gently towards che centre and is made of three concentric rings of blocks 
segmental in plan. They had ridges at their radial edges, so that they ficted together 
like tiles, but never had anyching corresponding to the inverted tiles to protect the joints. 
This kind of roofing block is used on many of che rock-cut tombs, as well as on built 
tombs of all kinds, “The arrangement at the centre of the roof is not clear. 

The crepidoma does not extend far under the inside of the drum, which could not 
be entered, and was therefore never visible. All the interior walls rest on the natural 
rock. This is a feacure of all similar tombs; but the interior of N 1 is singular in many 
other respects. It incorporates a buile rectangular tomb, containing two compartments, 
and an extra wall on the north to help to carry the roof. ‘This rectangular tomb was never 
completed, as an examination of the outside of its southern wall shows. ‘The cyma 
reversa moulding at the top of its steps was never finished, and the masonry’s surface was 
not finally dressed. Te was, therefore, under construction when the plan was abandoned 
in favour of the more stately circular tomb. This necessitated cutting down the ewo 
southern corners and removing any masonry above the height needed to hold the new 
tomb's roof, The doors remain in position. “This monument is important for the history 
of rectangular tombs, and will be mentioned again (pp. 14, 16). 

The grave furniture was placed inside a chamber hewn out of the natural rock 
underneath, to which access was gained by a vertical shafe south of the crepidoma. It 
was cleared at the end of 1925 and beginning of 1926. Fortunately a very brief account 
of the clearing and three photographs of some of the objects found survive in the archives 
of the Antiquities Department. In the shafe there was a rectangular slab of marble and 
fn inscribed marble base. Both are unphorographed and cannot now be traced. The 

1 Rules de Depry Jean Bousquet, Le Trlr de Cyn, Pais 1953. The vpper par of the building is 
dated (p. 69) to 335-330 Bc. 
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tomb had been broken into in ancient times, and the interior was found in disorder. 
Photographs record the following objects, all of which have since disappeared: a large 
ribbed Dlack-plaze vase, which contained charred bones; another similar Buc smaller vase, 
a one-handled cup, a lamp, an askos, and a lid, all black-glazed; six alabaster objects; a 
signet ring, and a corroded coin. The group points to a date about the middle of the 
fourth century B.C., or a liele later1® 

Each step of the crepidoma has, cut at the foot of the riser, a recessed panel, 3-5 em. 
high, x om. deep, and ending 3-5 cm. from the edge. Similar recessed panels in risers 
are fairly commonly found on the mainland of Greece, as for example in the Temple of 
‘Apollo at Bassae and in Olympia,” and they are characteristic of architecture at Cyrene 
in the Greek period. The Temple of Zeus, which was buile in the late sixth century, had 
a continuous recess in each riser, with a recessed panel cut beneath ic in each block. 
‘There is but one example of this more elaborate form in the necropolis, beside S 394. 
The second Temple of Apollo, dated to about 350 B.C., has a single continuous recess in 
each riser, and no recessed panel. Of this there are no examples in the necropolis. The 
Strategeion, which is dated somewhat later in the same century, employs a single recessed 
panel and also a double one, one within the other. Both forms occur also in the marble 
altar of Apollo (about 350 8.c.) and the Temple of Hades (undated), and occasionally 
in the necropolis, eg. $185. Single recessed panels occur on nearly all the remaining 
Greek buildings in the city that are not earlier than the fourth century, and wich great 
frequency in the necropolis. No example occurs in Roman times in the city, and presum- 
ably therefore not in the necropolis either. They are to be found also on the course of 
blocks above the orthostats of many buildings. 

N 1 is exceptional in its interior arrangements. Other tombs of the same type show 
that the interior was normally made of concentric rings of masonry. E 47 has four, and so 
must have had four rings of blocks forming the roof also. This raises the question of 
where the burials were made, It may well be that this was done, as in N 1, in a compart 
ment excavated underneath, whose entrance is now hidden underground. N 1 is also 
exceptional in the elaboration of its carvings. Not many others are well enough pre- 
served to show what the entablacutes were like, but many of the base mouldings survive 
and are usually not carved. A fine example of this kind of tomb stands at Meghernes; 
i has two rings of masonry only, and uncatved mouldings. The fact that the mouldings 
are plain does not argue for a different dare. The mouldings of rock-cut tombs scanding 
in a row often alternate between carved and uncarved, though clearly contemporary. 
The smallest monument of this kind is E 150} ie consists of two square courses, above 
which there are two circular moulded courses, then a superstructure of one ring of 
masonty only, and the roof. Ie resembles closely the so-called Tomb of Onomastus, 
which stands in the Agora, a fact which strengthens the claim of this building to be a 
tomb, and gives an indication of the period when it was first buile. 

‘This type of tomb with a circular superstructure resting on a rectangular stepped 
base is eclipsed in size and elaboration by another kind, a few examples of which seand in 
the east cemetery, of which the bese preserved is B 15. “Thi group has all che feavares of 
the group just discussed, but the steps rest, not on the ground, but on a large podium. 


3 The photographs are 1602 E 632, 1603 F 777, 1651 ™ W. B. Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece, 
Fars. 1950, Be 155. 
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This podium has a top surface sloping up to the steps, formed of che familiar roofing 
blocks wich ridged edges. Ie also has a carved entablature exactly like that on the drum 
of N 1, and presumably had like base mouldings too. Two considerations make it prob- 
able that this type precedes the other, alchough the carving is so similar that they cannot 
be far apart in date. The first is thac chis type offers in its podium a place where the 
bodies might have been put, though excavation is needed to show this was actually done; 
its omission, as we have seen, creates difficulties. ‘The second is that the sloping roof of 
the podium occurs in presumably contemporary rectangular tombs of similar size and 
elaboration; these leave a trace on smaller tombs derived from them, such as those at 
Zawani (Pl. V, ¢), in that they are surrounded by flagstones which incline quite 
strongly outwards and can hardly be explained as other than reminiscences of the podium 
roof; and the rectangular tomb inside N 1 is of the same period as the Zawani 
tombs, as is also N 1 itself, the former being of the same type though less ornate, and the 
Iaeer having very simila mouldings. The deals of che drum of these monuments ate 
not at all clear; E 15 at any rate has cross-walls inside, instead of concentric walls, but 
the roof must have been made up of rings in the normal way. 

‘Much simpler than the preceding two types are those that have a square crepidoma, 
above which a ring-wall encloses sarcophagi containing interments. Sometimes, as in S77, 
this ring stands on circular steps. Here the wal is plain, and inside there are sarcophagi 
with actoteria, so that it was presumably not roofed. N 253 has a simple moulding at 
the base of its wall and has recessed panels. The platform has a course of lange blocks of 
drafted masonry, which is not an early feature of buildings at Cyrene, and is usually 
Hellenistic. These characteristics of this type of tomb combine to show that, in spite of 
their often robust and archaic appearance, they are not in fact earlier than the fourch 
century. ‘They are derived from the type slesdy discussed, although they may noe be 
much later in date, 

Here mention must be made of E 174, which resembles the first eypes of tomb in 
its large size, its crepidoma of excellent construction and the well-formed mouldings at 
the base of the circular wall, wich recessed panels. But it had no roof—at least no trace 
of roofing blocks or interior walls to support it remain—and i appears to have had inter 
ments inside, so that it is a sort of prototype of che type just discussed, and may 
tepresent a tanscion, ‘Rowe dug in tis rab and found maizlal uggeting a fourth 
century date, 

‘A fourth type of circular tomb is distinguished by the omission of the squate plat- 
form; instead, the wall stands on two or three circular steps. A good example is E 48. 
In this tomb the upper two of three steps have recessed panels, which are spaced repu- 
larly, even though the blocks are of unequal length. ‘The original purpose, that of empha- 
sising the jointing, has been lost sight of, and a panel may overrun the joint between 
wo blocks, and a long block may have two panels in it. This tomb does not seem to 
have been roofed, but the top course did have a simple profile, a quarter-roundel sur- 
mounted by a fille, Normally, however, che walls are quite pain and sometimes only 
the outside is circular, the inside of the blocks being lefe with straight edges. The w: 
vary in structure, some of them consisting of three of four courses of blocks about 30 cm. 
high and others of single slabs some 90cm. high, j 

There is, finally, a simpler type of tomb than this, in which the interments are 
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again made in the middle, but the circular walls are composed of tall slabs with spaces 
between them, sometimes left empty entirely (Pl. VII, «) and sometimes filled by smaller 
stones half the height of the others. Some have a circular base, like E 232, but most do 
not. 

These last two types consist in essence of a wall which surrounds and demarcates 
the interments, just as tall stones are also used most commonly round Cyrene to surround 
and demarcate fields, and border the sides of roads. Hence there is no reason why the 
wall should necessarily be circular, and in fact square enclosures, like E 71, are equally 
common, and even D-shaped ones, like E 226, are found. 


3. Buile Rectangular Tombs 

‘As with the circular tombs it seems likely thae the first rectangular tombs are the 
large ones east of the city, like E 16. The podium and steps resemble those of round 
tombs, but were surmounted by a large rectangular structure. Exactly what form this 
took it is hard to say. E72 may have had four compartments, and half-columns can be 
seen which came, not it seems from doorways, but a pseudo-peripteral colonnade, $ 2 
is not on this large scale, but may show what some of the big tombs were like. Ie is a 
square seructure wich an entrance on the norch side, This opens on to a corridor down the 
centre, off which five compartments opened on either side, These had brackets for 
shelves to receive the coffins. On the other hand, as we have seen, the circular tombs 
seem to have had no arrangements for burials above and to have used the podium, and 
this may well have happened in rectangular tombs too. In such cases the superstructure 
twould ave been purely omamental and perhaps supported a large statue. 

Derived from these large rectangular tombs are the built combs which form, after 
the sarcophagi, che most common individual type of monument in the necropolis. The 
‘majority are now no more than heaps of weathered stones. The finest examples are to be 
seen at Zawani. They were repaired by the Icalian Department of Antiquities in 1935, 
and are in excellent preservation (Pl. V, ¢). The sloping flag-stones which border them 
have already been mentioned (p. 13). The entablatare mouldings are precisely those of 
the circular drum of N 1, while the rectangular tomb inside N 1 is a simple version of 
the same type. The four steps with a moulding above the top one, the pilascers with 
Doric capitals at each corner, the doorway cut through the steps, and the door itself are all 
present in both. The Doric pilaster capitals on built and rock-cut tombs are of the 
distinctive form of those on the fourth-century Strategeion. ‘The internal arrangements 
of these tombs are most practical. The interior is made up of one compartment, 
or more commonly of two side by side. On either side of each compartment con- 
tinuous brackets run the length of the tomb at intervals in height of about 1-50 m. On 
these were placed stone shelves, which carried the bodies. Each tomb usually had room 
for three tiers of coffins, so that, if each shelf took two bodies, the normal tomb could 
hold cwelve occupants. Immediately above the tomb-compartments some of the better 
tombs had a course of horizontal slabs, which made for strength and security from the 
rain; bue this feature was often omitted. The roof itself was made of a series of slabs, 
each about 75 cm. broad. In two-compartment tombs each section was made of two 
slabs which met at the ridge, except for the pediments, which are of one. Running 
most. of, the. length .of the roof there was the platform.on which the statues or. stele 
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was placed. On E 10 there stood a stele inscribed TQAYAAMAS/EYAING in rather un- 
even fourth- or third-cencury letcers. There were acroteria at the top and sides of the 
pediments, or at least places for them. Some monuments have evenly spaced holes on the 
top of the pediment meant pechaps for metal ornamentation, although no vestige of this 
has anywhere survived. 

Many of the doorways are most omate and elegunly carved. There ar fine examples 
of carved doorways in the ancient city, belonging, where dated, to the fourth century 
8.c, Those of the Temple of Demeter and the Temple of Artemis may be mentioned 
as examples in marble, and other marble pieces not in position are to be found lying 
above the so-called Temple of Jason Magnus and by the Temple of Hecate. ‘The door 
of the Serategeion is of limestone, and two blocks from a carved jamb of the same 
material lie on the left of the entrance of the so-called Temple of Castor. The Treasury of 
Cyrene at Delphi had a particularly correct and splendid door, This tradicion is fully 
sustained in the necropolis, where great care has been expended on the many varieties 
of door used (Pl. XII, 5). 

Architecturally itis somewhat incongruous that the doots should be cut through the 
steps of the tombs, but this was necessary for practical as well as for aesthetic reasons. 
The proportions of a door above the steps would have been unpleasanely squat; but, 
more important, it would have been inconvenient as a means of access to the interior, 
which usually extends some way down into the natural rock; and since the steps were 
in any case ornamental, there was no reason why they should not be so cut. ‘The steps 
are treated variously where they are cut through. ‘The commonest arrangement is that at 
Zawani, where the entrance is flanked by a slab which projects outwards at the level 
of the highest step as far as the bottom one. Frequently they are simply cut off at the 
doorway, atin N'57; the abrupenes ofthis mitigated to some extent bythe us of the 
recessed panel. 

‘A few tombs similar in other respects do not have a doot. E 19 is an example of this. 
Here the steps and outer walls are not structurally connected with the inside, which has 
‘two compartments and two tiers of shelves. The external steps and walls are in effect a 
protective and ornamental case for a robust structure within, an arrangement that recalls 
the walls built round sarcophagi to protect them. Rowe dug in this tomb and found 
abundant material which is unequivocally near 300 B.c. in date!8 What this tomb had 
in strength ie must have lacked in convenience, for the roof had to be removed for each 
successive burial, and it must have been difficule to insere the coffin in a manner which 
would make the funeral rites less than ludicrously awkwatd. Two of the tombs, S 185 
and N 199, both of which stand on fay steep slope, have no doors becase they were 
entered from below. S 185 is the better preserved, and Horn gives a good illustration of a 
reconstruction of it. It had a walled precinct entered at the top. Steps cut in the rock led 
down the slope. At the bottom two entrances gave access to a passage, off which another 
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opened at right angles; this led to the interior of the two-compartment buile tomb 
standing above, which is quite ordinary in every other way except that, like N 199, it 
has the double recessed panel in the top step, a feature seen above (p. 12) to be charac 
teristic of the second half of the fourth century in the ancient city. The passage below, 
with its entrance in the noreh wall ac either end, had a Doric encablature fronting on the 
precinct. Among other tombs without doors may be mentioned N 202, which has 
monolithic sides of great size. Its simple mouldings and massive construction give it a 
rather archaic appearance, but in fact it merely represents something less ornate than 
other contemporary monuments. Rowe found in it fragments of a fourth-century Attic 
Red Figure pelike. 

Not all examples of this type of tomb have che compartments on the longer axis of 
the monument. E 82, for instance, has instead five compartments side by side; so that 
‘one of the long sides of the tomb consisted of five doors. This is an uneconomical 
design and is nor common. Some two-compartment tombs, ¢.g. E 17, have only one 
door, and a small space before the two compartments gives access to each of them. This 
is rather more frequently found, though still rare; what it saves in door-construction it 
wastes in space inside che tomb. 

N57 represents a class of tomb not far removed from the preceding type (Pl. XIII, a). 
eis in general smaller, and single-compartment examples are much commoner than those 
wich two. ‘The steps are made in the same way, but the sides are made of slabs which 
reach their whole height. There are pilasters all along the sides of the same wideh as the 
corner ones, and the same widch apart, different only in that they do not have capitals. 
They coincide with the regula of the entablanre (were these occur! entablasares on 
built tombs vary in degree of elaboration—the Zawani tombs being the most elaborate— 
but not in kind), ‘The roofing arrangements are the same as in the preceding type, but no 
examples have a double thickness of blocks. Dating evidence is somewhat lacking, but 
this type seems to be simpler rather than later than the others. One of them abutted 
against the west side of the retaining wall protecting N 1, using it as a back-wall, and is 
therefore later than N 1. Some had no doors, as the example at Meghernes shows. That 
the type with walls buile normally of courses was of a becter class is shown by N 1243 
this is made of slabs, which have imitation courses cut in them to simulate actual 
masonry. 

Built tombs often stand above rock-cut tombs, and though chey do not connect with 
them they are placed centrally over them, so as to form an aesthetic whole. Thus N 57 
stood directly over the rock-cut tomb beneath, N 58, though later its northern end was ex 
tended, and it is therefore now asymmetrically placed. E 191 is a remarkable tomb, in 
that the lower half, which is rock-cut, had no entablature to its masonry fasade, which, 
instead, continued up as the outer wall of a built comb whose entablacure did dut 
both. There is also a tomb, N 180, in which the bodies were laid in three rock-cut 
compartments shut by doors, but which had a masonry superstructure. Everything 
above the first course on top of the steps has disappeared, perhaps in the course of road- 
construction, but before this ic was recorded by Pacho, and by Smith and Porcher (Pl. 
VI, 218 The upper surface of the rock-cut part slopes up to four small steps set back, 
above which a rectangular consteuction with pilasters at each corner was crowned with a 

™ Pacho, Plates XLV, XLVI Smith & Porshe, fonts. Pacho's is much the more deed illustration. 
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fall Doric entablature. A carved leaf-pactern runs up inside the pilasters and under the 
entablature, a feature found on such rock-cut combs as N 36. Above the entablature 
more steps perhaps supported a starue or stele. Te thus bears a great resemblance to the 
buile tombs already described, bue here not only the steps bue the rectangular structure 
itself serve no useful purpose. It may well be a replica on a small scale of the large 
tombs first considered. 

N 87 is similar, but illustraces che common method of interment in this type. The 
space for the body is cut vertically into the nacural rock and che structure placed on top 
of it. N 87 has no frieze, but fragments of other monuments of the same size are to be 
seen with frieze as well—at N 191, for instance, They sometimes cover two burial 
spaces, but usually only one. 

‘The smallest of the buile monuments are like lesser versions of the type just men= 
tioned. Some have diminutive steps, a rectangular struccure and more steps, while 
others consist of only three steps surmounted by a stele, These seem too small to cover a 
body and perhaps usually stood over a pot containing the ashes of the defunct, as did 
remarkably similar monuments at Sciatbi (Alexandria).® NV 192, however, a rock-cut 
tomb, had a stele monument erected on che left of ies fagade with blocks cat from the 
floor of its forecourt, and this proved co have an intermenc underneath, together with 
material suggesting a date in the first century A.D. This is unexpectedly late. 

‘As with round tombs, so with rectangular, a wall may surround and protect a 
collection of burials inside. ‘The outer walls of some, #.g. E 235, have mouldings; these 
are not early. $ 284 not only has mouldings ac cop and bottom of the slabs enclosing 
the sarcophagi, but a series of pilasters of the kind found on the sides of N 57. Like their 
circular counterparts, these combs are co be ascribed to the fourth and succeeding 
centuries B.C. 





4o Rock-eut Tombs 


The oldest of the rock-cut tombs are N 2~N 9 and some of those in the Wadi bel 
Ghadit. They are alike in being entitely rock-cut. N 2-N 9 all have porches, some with 
columns and some with pillars (Pls. V, «, XI). A single encrance leads from the porch to a 
chamberbehind it which is roughly square in shape, and some have spaces for burials cut in 
the floot by the side and end walls; this was the usual arrangement. Some of these tombs 
were re-used later; N 5, for instance, has two loculi of Roman type with semicircular 
heads. The exterior of some has also been recut, as N 3 clearly shows, where the floor 
level of the porch has been lowered, leaving round each pillar an area that was not finished 
off. ‘The purpose appears to have been to leave a rock-cut bench running round the walls 
of the porch. All these combs have a somewhat rugged appearance; only one, N 8, has an 
entablature, and N 9 was not finished, the columns only being roughly shaped and some of 
the stone between the abaci never carved away. Several facts combine to testify to an early 
date. The columns are rather polygonal than fluted, and the flutes are not regular in 
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umber, though eighteen seems to be the number aimed at. It is clearly a matter of some 
difficulty to make a coluron with the desired number of flutes when itis wholly rock-cut 
and no section is ever available, The Doric capitals of N 7, with a bulging echinus and 
a channel underneath ic (Pl. V, ¢), ate undoubtedly archaic, and presumably prior to the 
Temple of Zeus (¢. 510 B.C.), whose capitals have no channel and bulge much less. Ieis 
noticeable that the Doric tombs are tristyle, as was the opisthodomus of the Temple of 
Zeus, N 8 has pediment carved out of the rock-face above, the mouldings of which 
have affinisies wich the sixth-century treasuries at Delphi, although being rock-cut they 
ate much eruder. The door, too, is perhaps a simplified version of the type represented by 
that of the Siphnian Treasury. ‘The capitals have the convex, not the normal concave, 
canalis and eyes in the centre of the volutes, which further indicates a sixth-century dave 
(PL XI, a, 6). The capitals of the pillars of N 2.and N 3, with volutes cazved in shallow 
relief, are distinecly odd, but may be compared with proto-lonic capitals (PI. XI, 2). 

Some of the tombs in the Wadi bel Ghadir require special mention. W 48 resembles 
N88 in many ways, having the same kind of door and entablature (PI. V, #). Icis, how- 
ever, tistyle, and although the ewo outer capitals are Ionic and of the same form as 
those of N 8, the central capital is unique. It is like a palm-leaf capital, but above the 
Teaves the abacus is bounded on either side by flaps sloping inwards. Tc seems to be a jeu 
esprit on the pate of the builder of the tomb.%2 Another tomb that has excited attention 
is W 18, which has pillars with Ionic capitals and a Doric frieze above. This tomb, 
00, appears to be archaic, although it has two triglyphs to each intercolumniation; it has 
a pediment, and acroteria like those of N 8, the capitals look archaic, and the regulae 
have only five guttae. Close to this tomb are W 15 and W 17, of which W 17 is un- 
decorated, but W 15 has the volute pillar capital of N 3, and an archaic bead-and-reel 
and carved Doric leaf-moulding in its entablacure. 

‘There is a series of tombs in the Wadi bel Ghadir which are smaller than those with 
porches, buc, it would seem, of comparable date in origin. The arrangements for buvial 
ze similar, spaces being cut by the sides and back. ‘They are often cut also in the centre 
of the floor, so that no space is left unoccupied. They do not have porches, but merely 
facades varying much in degree of decoration, though all ace more or less crudely exe~ 
cuted. Some have only roughly rectangular doorways with a simple lintel. Others have 
‘more elaborate doorways and acroteria to the door-lintels, and the bigger tombs are further 
decorated with pilasters which have rudimentary Ionic capitals (PI. VII, 6). The volutes 
and cushion are never more than outlined, and merely stand out in relief from the shaft of 
the pilaster. Many of the doorways have evenly spaced holes bored on jambs and lintel. 
They presumably held metal decoration of some kind. An early date is suggested by 
the general crudeness of appearance and by the internal arrangements, both of which 
they have in common with the group of tombs first discussed, and by the character of 
some of the decoration, in that the volutes in some of the pilaster capitals spring clear 
of the shaft of the pilaster, and the acroteria of the lintels are archaic in appearance. But 
other factors suggest that this type of tomb had a long life. W 152 (Pl. VIM, d) is of the 
same kind, asits door and internal arrangements show. But italso has a carved niche above, 
with a recessed panel cut in its base, designed for a bust of head and shoulders only, a 
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type of which the only known examples (.g. Pl, VITI,e) are not prior tothe fourth century. 
‘There is a series of very simple tombs of the same type in the north necropolis, N 385— 
N 397. N 385 has an inscription above it which may be assigned to the fourch cen- 
tury (PI. X, @);% and N 394 has inscriptions above che door, the lettering of which is 
unmistakably late; A, for instance, appears with the angled crossbar. 

Later rock-cut tombs differ in many respects from those we have considered (Pls. VIX, 
XI, a). Often the fasades are composed entirely of masonry. A vertical surface was cut in 
the rock against which was built the fagade, executed in finely dressed blocks, which 
were never attached to the rock-face or each other by cramps, mortar or any other means. 
Decorative features could be cut conveniently in the blocks before they were put in place. 
Most commonly, however, the lower par ofthe facade is of natural rock, and onky the 
entablature is of masonry, which rested on a shelf cut back in the natural rock, The 
lower parc had lines scored in it to simulate blocks and courses of masonry. A few tombs, 
like N 196, are entirely rock-cut but sill have delicately moulded features; in general, 
however, the entirely rock-cut fagades are less ambitious than the others, and belonged 
presumably to the tombs of the less wealthy. In these later rock-cut tombs there are two 
Principal lxyours which eannoe be separied chronologically. Both employ the same 
system of tiers of shelves as the rectangular buile tombs; in one, doors in the fagade open 

lirecely into chese compartments; in the other, the door in the fagade opens into a 
rectangular room, off whose other three walls open the compartments. With very few 
exceptions these tombs have no pediment, but present what appears to the eye che side- 
view of a free-standing building. Roofing blocks run the entire breadth of the facade. 
‘Above and behind is Bench of re or lee simple form, and behind ie runs a balustrade. 
This may be as ornamental as the carved one above N 183 (Pl. VII, d), ot may consisc only 
of undecorated slabs; or it may be omitted altogether. Most of these tombs have a court- 
yard in front, left by the cutting back of the rock-face of the fasade, and the sides are 
often buile up with blocks of masonry and crowned with a coping. 

The largest tombs of this type have a porch with columns in front. N 171 is a fine 
example. The profiles of the mouldings of its door and entablature are the same as 
those of the Treasury of Cyrene at Delphi, although the mouldings do not have carved 
decoration. The inscriptions and statues found among its ruins testify to a date probably 
late in the fourth century. The columns are Dorie and fluted, but have bases consisting 
of a citcular plinth and torus, and the columns have a flaring apophyge. This is not come 
mon in the ancient city, but does occur at least twice, in the portico running east of the 
Temple of Hecate, and in the colonnade of the North-west Stoa, At each end the 
antae have attached columns, as do che ewo Greek fountains in the Sanctuary of Apollo, 
and the North-west Stoa. At each end of the frieze there was a half-lengch relief of the 
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mourning goddess. ‘There were three doors, each leading to a chamber off which opened 
the tomb-compartments. Enough of the entablacure remains to restore with certainty 
the facade and roof. The ceiling of the porch was composed of coffered slabs. 

“Most tombs had no colonnade, and ranged from the inconspicuous to the splendid. 
The biggest had a full entablature, which often extended along the side walls of the 
court as well, and terminated in pilasters. N 181 has ewin pilasters, and as they are close 
together diglyphs are used instead of triglyphs in the frieze above them. Only one of 
the entablacures with frieze has carved mouldings, and ic is on a small tomb, N 21. 
The tombs in which a row of doors leads directly to the compartments often have 
aetached half.columns between each door and at either end. They nearly all have 
bases. 

The doors of the lacer rock-cut tombs are of four main types. The most elaborate 
have a profile like that of the Treasury of Cyrene, though in common with nearly all the 
doors of rock-cut tombs the mouldings are uncarved. Others are of the same pattern as 
the inside of the doorway of the Strategeion; that is to say that beneath the lintel they 
have an ovolo, a cyma reversa, and regulae. The most common door is like that of the 
Tomb of Battus (@. g. N 183). A few facades with attached columns merely have plain 
entrances between them. In addition to these, the humbler combs often have a plain 
opening for a doorway; and variations of the four main types are fairly frequent. 

Other tombs have a fasade with full entablacure inside (Pl. XII, 8). They are entered 
by asimple door, and che chamber inside has a decorated fasade sometimes only on 

3 wall facing the door and sometimes on the two side-walls as well. The paint on these 
entablatures is often well preserved. One comb at least had painted metopes. It was 
presumably situated in the Haleg Stawat, but I have been unable to identify it. Vattier 
de Bourville cut the metopes out in 1848, and they are now in the Louvre, Rumpf 
cites them as examples of fourth-century art.2® This date is further borne out by the 
entablatures of other interior fasades, more especially by the moulding above the metope 
and the form of the pilaster capital, for which the Strategeion may be compared. 

A fall entablacure with frieze of the Doric order is an invariable feature of tombs 
with fagades which have engaged half-columns. But a great number have neither 
columns nor entablature. They have pilasters at both ends, either at the end of a short 
side-wall of, far more often, at the extremes of the fagade. ‘The pilaster varies in depth, 
and is sometimes as much as 15 cm. deep, and even has a Doric leaf moulding cut in the 
inside angle; bue it is usually only about 3 cm. deep. The entablacure may be as elab- 
orate as that of N 1, but it is generally rather simpler, uncarved, and without the cyma 
reversa; but there are many gradations in complexity. N 197 was partially excavated 
by Rowe. Alehough the entablacure has no frieze, it did have a soffic with mutules 
(withouc guttae), but no regulae. Faint traces of paine survive. The material found in it 
suggests a date near 300 B.c, There are inscriptions cut over the two right-hand doors 
of the tomb. ‘That on the right, above the door leading to the excavated compartment, 
reads: APAKONTOSEIAINTQ/[A]TEMONAAPAKQNTOS; and that above the next 
door: APXITIAMHNOAWPW. 
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Still simpler rock-cut tombs had neither entablature nor pilasters, and consisted 
merely of series of doors juxtaposed; the quality of the carving of the doorways varies, 
and in some tombs not all are even of the same height. Ic is safe to say that such tombs 
are in general later than the more ornate combs with theit severely formal decoration. 
Less attention was paid co the general appearance, and inscriptions are much less rare on 
the face of these than on the preceding tombs. Rowe excavated in N 13, which may be 
third-cencury indate. Ic has around shield carved inreliefover the doot, a unique phenom- 
enon (PI, VII, a). The tall thin pilasters serve to border the doorway as well as the narrow 
fasade. The entablature has gone, This is an example of the later tombs where fancy 
is left free to make vatiations on the stricter rules of past generations. Some of the resules 
of this relaxing of discipline can be seen in the crude fasade of N 17, wich its inconse- 
quently placed rock-cut statues, and in N 228, which has figures carved on top of flactish 
engaged columns. 

An unusual and perverse type of tomb is represented by N 369; it is of the same 
form as a rectangular built tomb, bue is cut entirely out of the natural rock. 

The Greek period, and particularly che fourth and third centuries, saw the necropolis 
grow to more of less the size which it now has. No doube tombs were used for a long 
time, and generations of the same family would be buried in the same mausoleum. But 
tombs also fell into neglect, and would soon begin to go to ruin in the heavy winter 
rains, particularly on the steep slopes. N 236 gives an example of a comb which was neg- 
lected buc used again later in its dilapidated state(PI..X, a,b). Ic had been cut, asiscommon 
enough, in a disused quarry. It had at least a door-lintel made of a separate block of 
stone, but this cannot have been in position when the inscription on the left of the door 
was cut, for it would have hidden it. The inscription, as the name Toma shows, 
is Roman. Other inscriptions to the right record interments in the years soon after 
the start of the reformed Cyrenaic calendar, which daced from the Battle of Actiam. 
There are many other signs of tombs being taken over in Roman times, and particularly 
of round-headed loculi being cut in old tombs or in the side-walls of their courtyards, as 
in N 196. S 347 has an arch built into its doorway. In front of $ 14 chere is an inscribed 
stele dated by its inscription to A.D. 101-2, N 173, otiginally Greek, contained, in 
addition to a typical Greek inscribed marble base, an inscription recording the veteran 
Ammonius and Roman paintings probably of the second century A.D. 

In the Roman period a few new tombs were made, all rock-cut, of which N 415 and 
$ 359 ate examples. N 415 has no external decoration. It was cut at the bottom of a 
quarry which had fallen out of use (the original entrance to N 413 was cut away by this 
same quarry, and therefore preceded it), and consists of a large room in the walls of 
which were cut round-headed loculi some 2 metres wide. § 359 also has no fagade, and 
is cut into what was once a quarry-face, The interior is spacious but crudely finished. 
The front of it is separated from the back by an arcade of three rock-cut arches supported 
onsquare bases. Loculi of the usual kind were cutin the side-walls. A large second-century 
sarcophagus of marble was found inside. Ic is now in the Museum, as yet unpublished, 
Other Roman tombs have mosaics on the floor (N 84) and painted decoration (N 241), 
but all are of the same basic type, a plain entrance leading into a more ot less square room 
in the walls of which loculi are cut. N 83 has decorative shells cut in the roof of the 
loculi (PI. VI, a). Ttalso has a painted inscription recording the interment of Demetria and 
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her son, Christians who were killed in an earthquake,?® an inscription which has been 
assigned to che late fourth century. ‘They seem to have been buried in the grave cut in the 
floor at the foot of the inscription. The comb itself may be of the second century. The 
maostsplendid Roman tomb is W 107, which had a tetrastyle portico wich marble columns 
and Ionic capitals. Both Pacho and de Bourville record finds here, and there are still 
remains of three marble sarcophagi to be seen inside, all of second-century date. Tomb- 
building, it seems, was revived somewhat in the second cencury, a time which saw much 
building and rebuilding in the ancient city, but in general the Cyreneans were content 
to take over and sometimes to modernise tombs constructed in the great days of building, 
the fourth and third centuries B.c. Built tombs could not be converted or enlarged 
easily, and for the most part escaped attention; it was to the rock-cut tombs therefore 
that they turned, and it 1s in these that we find most evidence of later activity. 


JOHN Casses 


CATALOGUE OF THE Tomas 


The following abbreviations are used throughout the catalogue: C = Circular buile 
tombs; B = Rectangular built combs; R = Rock-cut tombs. Circular buile tombs (C) 
are further classified as follows: 


I Large circular combs with podium (pp. 12 £.) 

II As [, but with no podium (pp. 11 f.) 
IIL Crepidoma, ring-wall and incerments inside (p. 13) 
IV As Il, but with no crepidoma (p. 13) 

V Ring of unconnected slabs (pp. 13 f.) 





Rectangular buile tombs (B) are further classified as follows: 
I Large monument with podium (p. 14) 


II No podium, coursed sides (p. 16) followed, where applicable, by 
III As I, the sides made of slabs (p. 16) the number of compartments 
IV Smaller tombs, burial in rock (pp. 16 £)[ and the number of doors in 
V Stele monuments (p. 17) that order. 


VI Box with sarcophagi inside (p. 17) 


Rock-cut tombs (R) are further classified as follows: 


1. A with rock-cut porch 
B with chamber off which compartments open 
C with comparcments having doors in the fagade 
D with burial spaces cut in the floor of the chamber 
E Roman interior (p. 21; Pl. VI, a) 


2. Number of doors 


% Domenico Compare, dnnworo della R. Scale Archiologica di Atne, vo. i 19%4, pp. x6r-7. Cl text ie 
established from a porograp taken bythe Misione Halhery and requires vision, ©” PP’ SO? 
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3. Fagade with: 
(a) columns 
(©) pillars 
(C) attached columns 
) atcached pillars 
() pilasters ac each end 
© no embellishments 


4. Fasade: 
i entirely rock-cut 
ii parcly built, parely rock-cut 
iii entirely buile 


5. Entablacure: 
« Dorie frieze and carved mouldings 
P Doric frieze, no carving 
Y no frieze, but carved mouldings 
B no frieze, uncarved 
exceptional 
3 none 


6. Doorway: 
I as on Tomb of Bartus 
II as Treasury of Cyrene (Pl. XII, 6) 
TIL as inside of Strategeion 
IV otherwise decorated 
V quite plain 


Thus N 2 (Tomb no, 2 in the North cemetery, for the location of which see fig. 
3), figures as RA 1 (b) ig V, indicating a rock-cut tomb (R) with a rock-cut por 
(A) and a single door (1), che pillared facade of which (b) is enteely rock-eue (0; it 
has no entablature (z) and the door is undecorated (V). N 14 (Tomb no. 14 in the 
North cemetery), which figures as B II 1, 1, is a large buile rectangular tomb, lacking 
2 podium and with sides Buile of slabs (ITS, with single comparemene and’a single 
door. 

Immediately after the classification of each tomb there follow references, first co the 
text and plates of the present article, and then to previous publications (for the abbre- 
viations, see pp. 6-9). ‘There follow any supplementary remarks that may seem necessary. 
The word ‘niches’ refers to facade-niches of the type described on p. 6. Where a tomb 
is now occupied by local families it is shown as ‘inhabited’. 

Fig. 2 gies a key so the derailed maps of the cemeorrch, Ta che absence ofa large- 
scale map of the area these maps were constructed mainly from air-photographs and by 
compass. The aim was to make them accurate enough for tombs to be identified on the 
ground with confidence. 
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North Necropolis 
Maps, figs. 3, 4; Plates II, III. Pacho, pls. XXX, XXXVI, XLVI; Smith & 
Porcher, pls. 13, 16, 59, frontispiece; Beechey, after pp. 424, 500; Maiolecti, 1, fg. 13 





2, fig. 1. 
N 1 CU;Pls.1V, Voz 1-14, 16. Unique 
in thar it encloses an ‘BIL 2, 2 tomb. 


N 2 RA1()i3 Vj pp. 17 28, 23, Teistyle, 

Tonic, re-eut with triclinium in porch; niches. 

N 3 RA1()i3 V;PLXLS p18. ASN2 

N 4 RA1Q)izV. ASN2 

N § RArGQ)izVip. 17. 

NS RALGQiBV. 

N 7 RA1()izV; Pl Ves p. 18; Maiolecd, 

1, Tay. Ay 2, 

N 8 RAyG)ielV: PL XL a,b pp. 17, 18. 

Maiolecti, 1, Tay. D. Ionic. 

N 9 RA1IG)i3V; Pl. Xba p. 17. Doric 
Safed e 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 








2 RCr@ 
13 RC1@) . VIL, «:p. 21. Shield 
in low telief over the door; excavated by Rowe. 
4 BID 1, tp. 23- 

15 B. Only foundations left. 

16 BIL2,2 

17 RB2(©)iBl;p.21; Pacho, pl XXXVI 
Sith Pos pi 3,35 2. 


N38 RB1()ii— I. Ruinous; 
N19 R~1. Ruinous. 

N20 R- 1. Ruinous. 

Nar RC2()iiiall p20. 














N23 R-2 Ruinos. 

N2g -L 

Nas 21, Inscriptions over doors. 

N26 R. Ruinous; inhabited. 

N27 RC5(OiiieV. 

N28 ii-v. 

N29 BIL A fifth door on the left 
outlined but not made. 

N jo RB 1-iii—-. Extra entrance now cuton 
left; fasade now gone; inhabited. 

N31 RC3~Hi-- Originally 2 combs; 
TIAHPHC carved over rt-hand dooe. 

N jz RC-~~-I. More than 6 doorways. 

N33 RBi@i-L 

N34 RBri~ Panelled balustrade above, 





‘of which the lower half survives cut in the 
natural rock. 


N35 RD1(QizV. Pane for now illegible 
left of the door. 
Pe 17: Pacho, pls. 





N36 RC2(@)ily 
XO, 


XXXIV. Deeply cut imitation courses; 
‘carved Dorie leaf beside pilasters and 
under entablat 





N37 RD1- 
N38 RC2(©iH8k Hamilton, frontispiece; 
acho, pls. XXX, XXXI Side-walls of court 
iy rock-cue, partly masonry. 
NRCS Qt Paty pe 00% 20 





Ngo RC3(@i8 ML oa ly to have 4 
‘doors; 2 on left made then 1 later on rt 
niches. 

N4x RC4() MSIL Imitation courses; 
riches. 


Nq RB1@)i8mL 
Naz RC«QuSIT, 








N44 RC 3 (6) ii— I. Imitation courses; niches. 

N45 RB1@ is TL 

N46 RBr- Niches; mostly buried. 

N47 Roi--=-. Top half of panelled door 
rock-cut. 

N48 R—1-~~-. Buried. 





Nag .RC3 Oily IL Docc lef ering be 
‘and under architrave. 


Ns irr V. Very rough; rock-cut 





N sx RC1(¢)ii—IM. Imitation courses. 
N 52 BIls, 4 Pacho, pl. XXXL. Plain dooe- 


way. 

N53 RB1(QizV. Two cavities on rt, 

like Seelae; interior square; 

N 54 RB3(¢) iB ML Only central entrance 
‘used; re-used in Roman times. 

Noss RC&B3()i8I; Pacho, pl XLVI 
(lop). Another door added later; imitation 
masonry. 

N56 RB2(@)i8V&L Imitation courses; 
ches. 

N 57 BI 1,1; PL. XU, «: pp. 15, 16, 17; Pacho, 
pl. XXXVI’ Maiolett, 2, fig. 4. Lengthened 
afeer it was Sst buile. 

N 58 R—3-iti-—p. 16. Very rough. 

N59 RB&C 3 @)ili—— Very ruinous. 
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N60 RC1() Bottom of built tomb 
ore re) 

N61 RC2()iiip—, Much has disappeared. 

NG RBioo=- Oneverywidesnie door 
way; niches, 


N63 RC3(@iiyL Imitation, deeply cut 
courses; courtyard walls buile up wich drafted 
masonry; niches; Doric leaf moulding beside 
pilasters. 

N64 RC2 (e)iiy L Very like N 63. 

N65 RC7 8 iB IM; PL. VI, b; p. 7; Pacho, 
pls. XXXI, XXXIV (wrongly). 

N 66 R (so-called Kinissich); PI. X, «; Pacho, pl. 
LXT, Smith & Porcher, pl. 26, p. 33. A honey- 
comb of tombs. 











i-1 “Ruinous and half-butied. 
ms 








2 


a in Roman times, 

. Re-used in Roman times 

REa (Os Ph Vi a p. au; Sith & 

Porcher, pls. 17, 31; Pacho, pls. LV, LXI, 
9 pe 207. Inscription of Demetcia, late 4th 
century A.D. 

N 8% RE 1; p. 21; Smich & Porcher, pl. 26; 
acho, pl. XXXIX (bottom). Used in Roman 
times, mosaics. 


ZLZZZZZZZZZZZ ZLZZZZZ 
FPL FSSIBARIY ye VIS SD 











N8s RC3. 

N86 RC i2(@)ii—L. Smith & Porcher, pls. 
20, 32. 

N 87 BIV; p. 17; Smith & Porcher, pl. 15. 

N88 R. Buried. 

N8 RC7(@)iiel. 

Ngo RB 1 ii~~j Smith & Porcher, pl. 15. 

Nox RBx(@)ii-IMl; Smith & Porcher, pl. 
15. 

N 92 RB 1; Smith & Porcher, pl. 15. 

N93 RC4@iiel 

Nog RC3(eiieL 

Nos RC3(eiiel, 

No6 RC3()iieD 

Noy RC8(iiel Very much ruined, and 
buried. 

No8 RC 
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N 99 RC4(@)iiel 

N00 R=2 

Nor RCs (@)iiel. 

N 102 R. Imitation of 2-comparement built 
tomb. 

N 103 RB 1. Roman type sarcophagus inside, 

N tog. B. 3 compares se Bp se 

Nios RB1(@)ii~L 

Nw6 RC1()it- I. 

Noy RC2-iigh. 

N 108 RC2 (¢) ive. Plain balustrade above. 

Nog RC2(eiiel 

N10 





Buried, 

(e) ide. 

Gir 

Mostly butied, 

2@ii-m 

R= 3. Mostly buried, 

R= 3. Mostly buried, 

cm. 

RC3(@)ii-1 

V. Stands on 3 courses; 3 oF 4 sarco- 

i inside, 

Naz Cit. 

N13 Ci 

N 124 BIT 1, 0; p. 16, Imitation courses cut in 
the slabs. 

Ns BIly 1 

N 126 Bill, 1, 1. 

N27 BIT2,2 


N v8 RBI (6 
N m9 RBI (6 
RC2 (6) iveTll. Added plain door on 

the left 


N10 

N 131 RB 1 iii, Smith & Porcher, pls. 24, 
35. Inhabited; fagade gone, 

N 132 B. Very plain; abuts against another built 


tomb at rt. angles. 
N 133 RC 3 (¢) ive Tl, Imitation courses. 
N 134 CIV. Very rough. 
N35 B. 
BIL, 1 





R 
B 
Nur R 
Niz R 
R 
R 
R 
R 





Niches. 
Nu3 
Ng 
Nurs 
N16 
Nuy 
N ub 
Nu 
N 120 
Nut 








2 
3 
3 
3 


eeaaal 











LZ “LLLZLLZZZZZ 


47 RC7(@)ii-1 


28 
N48 RB1©) 





common in Aetolia. 
RC 1. Inhabited, niches. 


N y9 
N 150 
N51 
Nasa 
N 153 
N 154 
N 155 
N 156 
Nas7 
N38 
N 159 
N 160 
N6r 
Nz 
N 163, 
N 164 
N 165 
N 166 
N 167 
N 168 
N 169 
N io 
Nyt 
letti, 2, fg. 9. Te 
ix 227-32. 
N72 RB1(@)ii—— 
Nags RB 2()i Bs p an Hom, Abb jn 
‘Tomb of the Veteran; Roman pain 
Ny R Owe: peal cone soak aah 
full Doric encablature. 
N15 RC1 (PIL. Niches. 
N76 R-1. 
Nay Roa 
N 178 RC4 (iii UL; Smith & Poccher, pl 
25; Pacho, pls. XL, XLI. 
N17 RC4 © dip M. =N 178, now 
ipped of fs 
N 18 BIV; Pl. VIL 6 pp. 7, 16: Pacho, 
pls. XLV, XLVI; Smith & Porcher, froneis- 





RC3@iiem. 

RB 1. Smith & Porcher, pl. 14. 

RCs, 

Ri Mace oles buried 

BIV. 

RC 12. More than half buried; niches. 

B. Only base. 

RB3 (a) ip Ui pp.5.10fa.13, 19; Maio 
Tomb of the Maasarchi: SEG 





nabs 'RB1 iPM: p20. Imication couse 
over end nie 

N 182, RB 1. Ruined and inhabited. 

N 183 RC6(e)iiy I: PL VIL, dp. 19. Well 
balustrade abore. 


N 18g RC 3 (0) fiip— 
N 185 RB1(@)i-IV. Deocway of rock-cut 
arch with space for missing Keystone. 

Nie Be Ba 

N87 B 
N88 5 
N if B 
N10 B 
Nigt B 


FFFFFF 


Pi 
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'N 192 RB 1 (¢) 8; p. 17; Burton Brown, 
ome 2 Oe Bom ee 
N93 B. 
N 194 B 
N 195 BL 
Nig6 RCs (HPI: pp 5, 19, 201 Pacho, 
XXXV, XXXVI 


Nie ROS OAS pe 20. Taviptions ex 
OF 
wires Oly: 
rae Pp. 15 £ With porch below. 
2s 185. 
Nak 
N2or BI 1, 1. 








RC2@iiyL 

B22 

Bitz 

BIT 2, 0. Excavated by Rowe. 

RC4@ 

BIT yo. 

RCs@iz 

RESQIE Deeply buried. 
RC2()ii-1 

RB1() iI 

N213 Rp. 6 One. 1 door leads to chamber 
‘off which 6 compartments open; inscriptions; 

niches; straight ahead door leads to plain room 

with inscription. 

Nay RC4 Newly bred 

N2rs B. 

N26 RC6(HizL 

N217 RC 5. Mosely buried. 

Na218 R. Jumble of entrances. 

Nap RC2(@i3L 

N20 RCt 

N221 RC 3. Halfbutied, 

N22 RC 3(¢)ii-1V. 

N2z3 RC3(izL Buried. 

N224 RC4 (ite V. Has a pedim 

Sek dewey, 
N225 RB&C2( 
N226 RB1()ii- 





N 209 
N210 
Nan 
N2w 











22, Re-used in Roman times. 
Naz RCs @ apt “ah 
N 228 RC4 (Sip lV; p. 21. Car 

x lin tached balked, 


; Pl. XIL, «. Maioleci, i, fg. 4. In- 


N234 
N235 


RC s(@izh pay. Buried 
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N236 RBu Pl. X, a b pp. 10 fo, 14, a1. 
Inscriptions later than original tomb. 

N237-R. Buried. 

N 238 RB 3. Very large tomb, now in ruins; the 
middle door is false. 

N239 RC8 (ii gh. 

N2go RB&C3()iiel. Niches, 

Noagn RB 1 (i pp 10,215 Paco pls XOX 
(Gop), LI, p. 208, 








N2gz R= 1 
N243 RB2 (dit 

N 244 Res @iot Niches. 
Nags Biv. 


N 246 RC. Long series of atleast 15 type I door- 

Nag Re On lefe 4 doors; on rt. © 2 (¢) id 
em, 

N 248 R-2. Inhabieed. 

N249 RC 3 (6) ili Ii. Half-buried, 

N250 RBi-iii~ 















N51 BIL6, 6, 
N252 BVI. 

N253 Cll; ps3. 

N254 RCiQ@iel 

N255 R-=-ii-I. Partially buried; ruinous. 
N56 RBi~ii—~ Inveal fgad, 

Nas7 BVI. 

N 258 RB (QiieT. Bizarre balustrade above, 
N259 RC2() ii 

N 260 RC 3 

N261 RC3 

N 262 RC3 

N263 RC4 

N 264 RC3 Half-buied; niches. 

N 265 R= 1, Inhabited; niches. 

N 266 RC6(<)iiipV. 

N 267 RB 1 (e) ii P IL. Inhabited and ruinous, 
N 268 R= 1. Plain, inhabited, 

N 269 R~ 3~ ili. Inhabited. 

N270 R. Inhabiced. 

Nay R= 3. Inhabiced. 

N22 RC4@ii-1 

N 273 RB i. Re-used in Roman times, 

N274 R= T. On left a plain entrance, 





with TAHPHC over it. 








N 286 RC4(9 ipl. 
N87 
N 288 


8 


C4 
C4 
C4 
C4 
C2 
C3 
C3 
C4 
cs 
<3 
Be 





z 


Qa & aan zaAAaaAAAaAAAAAaA|ADAD 


REM RORE REUBEN NUON EEEESD 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 

N 305 R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 


SEESS Es acE 


= 1. Tnscription abore, 
R._2 tombs side by si 
fe originally C 2 (@) ii 1. 
R=2. 

26 R=2. 

R= 3 Niches; I-type door in centre, 
R 


E 


inhabited; the 








On lef, entrance with pedimental 
ches. 
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N 340 N 381 BY. 
N34r N 382 BV; Maiolect, 2, fg. 2. 
N32 N 383 BV; p. 3. A collection of 8 stele. 
N43 N 384. R. A collection of I-type doorways loosely 
Nag arranged; re-used in Roman times: inscriptions. 
N 345 N 385 RD1@iglV; Pl x. 
N 346 of 
N 347 N 386 RD1(OizV. 
N 348 Noy RDI QiaV. 
N49 N38 RD1(HizV. 
N 350 N 389 RD 1 (6ig V. Large niche over door. 
N 351 N 90 RD 1 (ig V. 
N3 Nope RD (Qisv. 
niches. N32 RD1(izV. 
N 353 N 393 RD1 (HizV. : 
N 354 N 304 RD1(Q)iz Vs p. 19. Inscription. 
N 355 N 395 RD1 (HizV. 
‘pe N 396 RD1Hiz1V. 
N 356 RB1—iii, N97 R-1 
N357 R 1N 398 R. Smith & Porcher, pl. 27. Pacho's 
N358 RK tomb of residence; provenience of sarcophagus 
‘Roman ilasrated by his pl. LVI 
N 359 R-2- 399 Ru 
N 360 R-1 On ahs IR a of Be eye, N4oo RD 1. Roman. 
‘but entcely rock-cut. N4got RB1@iii- 
N RBr---L 
N R-2 R 
N RoE ick 
N RAI) 
i ys zt ; RD2(i-L 
N 365 R. 2 wide entrances, side by side, RD 1 (iV. Pediment above in light 


N 367 RC4onrt, RC4 (9 ii-Ton left 

IN 368. R. Rock-cut imitation of 2-compartment 
BI tomb. 

N 369 R=N 368; p. 21. 

N 370 RE1@ii Naow imitation 
‘coursed, Revused in Roman times. 





N47 RE1. 

N48 RB 1. Mostly buried. 

N 419 _R. Inhabited: miscellaneous collection of 
‘entrances. 

N40 RB1Q® 

Ngzt RB1(Hi- 

N 422 RB 1 (6). Niches; TIAHP/HC carved on 
ie 


_. Niches. 
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West Necropolis 
(Map, fig. 5: Pacho, pl. XLII; Smith & Porcher, pl. 18; Maioletti, 2, fig. 6; 


fig. 1) 


(Hin 
Niches. 


igi. 
igi. 
{) 13 IV. Tonic; niches; re-cut in- 


1(QielV. Niches. 
1 (fig V. Niches. 
1(i31V; Maioletti, 1, 
rom), Unfinished. 
2(d)ig IV. Niches. 

ig lV. Niches. 
i3V. Niches, 
ig lV. Niches 
"Niches; 


boo D000 


Tv. B 


z 








deed €¢¢ 2448 


unfinished in- 


terior. 
W13 RD 
Wy RD 
Wis RAY 

Niches; interior D. 
W6 RBI@inI 

Porcher, pl. 37 (inaccurate). Much eut about; 


izv. 
izv. 
ie; 


Niches. 
Re-cut interior, 

15; Maiolert, 2, fig. 5. 
fonic eapitals. 

XU, bp. 6; Smich & 









inted interio 


Wi RAL@is 





inition. 

Pe 18. Very overgrown. 

Wi8 RA1() ie Pack ple XL 
Beechey, pp. 450-1. 


Kenic capitals, Docc en- 
tablature. 


Wig RBI (iz V. Daype inmost chambers. 

W20 RB1 (iz Pacho, pls. XLII, XLIV. 
‘Much paint femains on interior fagade. 

War RD1()ie IV; Maioleci, 1, Tay. A (et 
bottom); Pacho, pl. XLIIL. Niches, pedimene. 

W22 ane i3 IV. Niche clearly for bust. 














W23 RD I()igV. 

W24 RD 1 (ig hv. 

W225 RBx (Ad) iz IV; Maioletti, 1, Tav. B (ct. 
bottom). D-type inner chamber. 

We RBIDiav. 

Way RD1(d)igIV; Maioletci, 1, fig. 2 
Tonic, 

W28 RD 2 (dig IV; Pl. VIL, b; Maioletci, 1, 
fig 2; Pach, pl. XLII; Smith & Porcher, pl. 18. 

Wag RD1(d)ig lV. Ionic; re-hand pilaster 
cut away. 

W 30 RD 1(Q)i3 V. Unfinished. 

We RD ig IV; Maiolecti, 1, Tav. B 
(top). Square niche over door; re-cut interior. 

W3 RBI(QiglvV. 2 Deype inner 
chambers. 








W 33 RA1(b)ieV. Daype chamber; pedi- 
‘ment; square niche. 
W 34 HQHY Re-cut in Roman times 





W 35 RB (igv. 
W 36 RB x (fiz V. D-type inner chamber. 
W 37 RA2(b) ig V. Daype interior. 

Ww 38 RBI Qisy. Datype inner chamber. 





W 39 RBx(AiglV. Pedimental decoration 
‘over door. 

W4o RB1 (fig IV. L-type doors inside, 

W41 RA1(6)i3V. Re-cut in Roman times, 

Wa RDI(Hi3V. 

W43 RD1(HizV. 

W 44 RA 3 (b)i3 Vs Datype interior; Ionic. 

W45 RB2(Diz 

W4s RDI HIV. 

W47 RA2, D-type interior. 

W 48 RA 1 (a) ie IV;PLV, 6; p. 18; Maioleti, 
1, Tav. Ej 2 fig. 8; Pacho, pl. XLVI (bottom); 





Sinith & Porcher, pl. 38, pp. 28-9. Niches; 3 
columns; Ionic. 











W49 RA1(b)i3.V. Niches. 
W50 RBi®igv. 

W 51 RB1 (fiz V. D-type inner chamber. 
W 52 RB 1 (fiz V. Re-used in Roman times. 
W 53 RD 1(f)i3 V. Resused in Roman times. 
W 54 RD 1(f)i3 Vs Ressed in Roman times. 
W 55 RD 1(6)i3 Vs Later alterations, 

W 56 R-2. Nondescripr. 

W57 RDIQi3v. 

W58 RD 

Ws RD Ii 

Wéo RB 

W6r RC 

Wé2 RB 

W 63 _RB1 (fii 1. Imitation courses. 
W64 RDi@iziv. 

W 65 RIC?s, Buried. 

W66 RBIC)~ 

W 67 RC4. Half-buried. 


= 


RBI (e)iii-—. Ruinous. 

Wg RC4() iii Once had elaborate 
built fagade. 

W7o RD1()igIV. Recut. 

W71 RC 5, Buried. 

W72 RBt. B 

W 73 R~ 1. With pediment. 

W74 RB1 (ig V. Deype inner chamber. 
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75 

% 

7 

BR 

79 R-3 

fo RB OO -V. Dove fiz: 6 inv 

lumniations but only 2 openings. 

a RBIOi-e 

82 RBx(ig V. Niches, 
BIN 2, 2 Lower half rock-eut. 








Inscription, 


R-=1, Buried, 
R= 1. Ruined. 
Ret Ruined. 
RBr(iglv. 
RB (-)i--. Ruined. 
R--@)ii 
R 





1. 2, mostly buried. 


RB-(i--; p. 7. Buried up to in 
tena printed frieze rigial dor gone. 
98 RB-(fi--j p. 7. Buried up co ine 


ternal painted frieze; original door gone. 
oT baled 7 


99 R 

100 

tor R Buried. 

102 R 

103 R 

104 B 

105 B 

106 

107 RA 1 (a) ili=— p. Pacho, 

LVI, LVI, p. 201; de Bourville, p. $81. 

Tonic columns, and porch; Roman, 

108 BIL 2, 2. 

tog BIT 2, 2. 

110 RBr 

Wir RBr@)iipm 

W112 RCa(@) ii 81. Niches wich stele-like 
carving inside above. 

Wirz RC2 R 

Wig RC3 (ity 

Wurs RB2()iiy I Dorie leaf moulding 
beside pilasters and under architrave. As N 
36. 

Wie RCS@iiyL 





Sedeeeeee 4 Sh eee eee eeeeeeeee Seeeee 








wi 


ade 





Niches; imitation 





4 


7 
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RBr()i5L Niches; imitation 


courses. 


18 
119 
0 
121 
m2 


RC 6 (¢) i= HL, Half-buried and ruin- 
RC2@ii-1 


e 
tI 







RRR AS 
0! oes 


RSW 


£ 


iI. Inscription, 

) i=. 

i3iv. 

i3lv. 

13, Ve Other plain tombs be- 


Gi VTE cutover the door. 


Peeldetteta 


etaeuFoouan 


PRRRR 





W144 RC4()iiel 

W145 Re 12 doorways, 11 of chem eye I is 

W146 RD1(HigV. 

W 47 RB1(-)ili-— Niches. 

W148 RB 1 (0) iii-—. Niches. 

W 149. RB 1 (¢) ili ~~. Carved pane! left of door; 
inscription, if there was any, now gone. 

W150 RC3 (igh 

Wi5t RDI (Gig lv. 

W152 RD 1(Oig lV. Pl. VIM, di pp. 18 f. 
‘Niche for bust above with recessed panel carved 
in its base. 

W 153 RC 4 Nearly buried, 

W 154 RC7@ii-L 

W usp Ba 2 n 

W 156 BVI’ Large and uncouth. 

Wisp vt 

W158 R-L 

W 159 RC 5(f)ii—1. Buried, 
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South Necropolis 
(Map, Plate I; also Plates 111, VIN) 


S 1B, A large construction of uncertain purpose; 
2 lage marble base, split, carved =» 
AQN/’... MIOE, 

S 2B; p. 14. A small version of the Hellenistic 
tomb at Tolmera. 








aR Arey luge and mpi tomb, 

‘hich sow fallen into ein; evo inserbed 
marble bases in it; de Bourville, p. 584, shows 
KAEAPXOE family inscpion blogs here 






Buried, 
Buried; chere may be mote 
S14 RC7(A)ili-—; p. 21. Inscribed marble 

stele of AD. 10: 
S15 R. Baried; niches. 
$16 RC5(Hili-- 
S17 BM, 2 
S18 BIL, 2, Marble bust just vo east. 
S19 BM2, 2. 
$20 R~~(-) ili, Overgrown and flooded. 
Sar BUn 
Saz RC4(-)ili--. Buried. 
S23 Bil2, 2. 

Bia, 1. 

BIL 2,2 
Biz, 
Bia, 2. 
Bit, 2. 
BIL2, 2. Near NE. comer, a marble bust. 
cm. 
BIT 1, 2%. 
BIL 
CIM. To SE, lies marble bust of fur size, 
34 BI, 2. 
35. C. Amorphous heap. 
36 Bila, 2, 
37 BIT o 
38 
39 








B22 
Bitz, 2. 


S41 BIl2,2 









Sao 

$43 

S44 iii, Buried. 

$45 RB 2. Niches; probably once iii 
$46 RB1()iii-- Niches, 

Sa ROEK 

S48 RB 

$49 RC 5 (ili: A T-type door on the left. 
S50 RC 

si R 

S52 R— 1, Inscribed marble base, 

$8.53. R. Many niches cut in the rock, One in- 


‘eription. 

54 R. Series of niches similar to W 53 cut 
‘alongside the road; a few are roughly inscribed. 

55 RC-() 

536 R. Several chambers and niches round whae 
‘was perhaps a quarry. 

97 Re Niches, 

R._Not certainly a tomb. 

4 I 





R Perhap a ier, 

Re= Ci Buried. 

RB. Inscribed inesioe, 

RB1(-) iii ML 

5 RC 4G) ili, Niches made after fall of the 


66 RB 3. Large inhabited tomb. 
67 RC to. 2 more doorways to the left and 
another beyond. 

RB t. Inhabited. 
RA 1 (b)ig V. Inscription, 
RC 3. 
REa. 
R, Inhabited. 
R. Many niches, 

Insertions fade 

liches. 








S75. R 

R- 
CML pp. 10, 13. Exeavated by Rowe. 
scm if 

R- 
cv. 
cv. 
cn. 
cy. 
cv. 
cw. 
R. Completely buried. 
Ba. 








Bxcavated by Rowe. 


PI. VI, a. 


S86 
S87 


s 


s 
s 


s 
s 
Ss 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
Ss 
s 
s 
Ss 
s 
Ss 
s 
s 


s 
Ss 
s 
Ss 
s 
s 
s 
Ss 
s 
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88 
8 
9° 
on 
2 
93 
4 
95 


BIL 

BIL 

R._ Completely buried, 

BI. 

BIL 2,2. 

R. Buried. 

B, In wretched condition. 

Ri Buried. 

96 CHL Marble bust at S.E, corner. 

97 R. Buried. 

98 C, Overgrown, 

99 BI, 2, 2. Exceptionally strong. 
Sarason 

ror CIV. 

102 BIL, 2, 2 

103 BM, 2, 2 

104 R. Used in Roman times. 

105 BIL2, 2 

106 BIL 2, 2. 

107 BIL2, 2, Worn marble bust at N. end. 
108 BIL 2, 2. 

ro BIL2, 2. 

no BIL 2, 2 

at Ra, 2 

R. Niches. 

113 Bila, 2. A marble bust lies 10 m. Wo, 
and another 10 m, N.W. of that, 

11g RB&C 3. A marble bust 15 m. N. 
115 R= 1. Scant remains of a circular comb 
above i. 

116 BIT 2, 2 Niches. 

117 BIL2, 2. 

118 RC 3. Inscription. 

119 R= 1, Buried. 

120 RC 4. Niches, butied. 

nat BI2, 

m2 

123 
124 
25 
126 
27 
28 
129 





Ro Buried. 
130 RB& C 3, Inhabited. 
131 R.A series of entrances to inhabited 


chambers. 
132 
3 g 
134 i= 
135 RBi(C)--~ Ruined, buried. 
136 R. Like a buile comb. 
137 R. Like a buile tomb. 
R= 1, Buried, niches. 
R._ Miscellaneous entrances. 
RBx (it-IT. Buried. 








138 
139 
140 


S144 


149 


s 
s 

s 
$150 
S151 
S152 
$153 
S154 
$155 
$156 
s 
s 


S177 
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1. Mostly buried. 
Buried. 





8 
C5 Hi 
R~1, Inhabited. 


R= 1. Buried. 

RCE 

R._ Much of buile fagade lies in front. 
RUB 1, Inhabiced, 

RB1()ii~IL. Imitation courses; more 





‘than half buried. 


Roo 
RC3@ 
Boa. Ge 
R=2, Buried. 

RC4(Q)ii-V. Buried, 

R~3, Inhabited, 

IR. Several crudely hewn entrances, 
RCa, 

R 2, Pediment; inhabited. 

RC 4. Niches; inhabited. 
RBx(iiel Inhabited. 
RB 2, Inhabiced, 

RB2. Inhabited. 
RB1(-) ii. Inhabited. 
RC 5 (6) ii 1. Used as storerooms. 
R. Buried under débeis. 
Rer@iyL 

R. Buile eype. 

RBI 

Rea 

RB 1 (¢) 18M, Inhabited, 

R-3. 

Re s(oili-v 

RB&Cg 
RCs (it 
R=}. 

R. Fagade hidden, 
RB1@ii-1 





Hulf-buried. 








Inhabited; more en 


‘ances on re, of courtyard. 


S178 


side-wall; i 


$179 
8 180 
$181 
S182 


courses; 


$ 183 
S184, 
S185 


fig. 31 3, 


RB 1(e) i=. An entrance on each 
ion courses; niches, 

RC7=ili—— Buri 

R 4. Miscellaneous tomb entrances, 

RB i. Niches. 

RB1() PIM. Inhabited; 

buried. 
Ve 

ii -y Tnhabied. 

3 fa. 3, 12, 15; Matoleeed 1 

5; Smich & Porcher, pls. 28, 36 











imitation 









RBIG 
RB1© 
BIL 2, o; 
I 





(poor); Horn, Abb. 31. Entered from porch 


S 186 
S 187 


$188 RC8 ©) ii 


Bilas 
B. Presumably a tomb. 
. Buried; remnants of 





faily orate tomb. 


R. Buried, 

RC re 

RB1 (i. Rough. 

BB 1 och mance on ideal 
RB1()--V. Inscriptions and niche 


Bra, 2. 
Sor R. Iny 
seruccure ab 
below. 
S202 BIl1, 1 
$203 BI, 1 
$204 BIL 2, 2. 
S205 BIi 1. 
$206 BI 1, 1. 
$207 R. Buried. 
S208 Re Buried. 
S 209 
$210 
Sait 
Sam 
S213, 
S214 
S215 
S216 


ant remains of built super- 
 entablacure and columns lie 





Now storehouse. 


R-3 
cut. 
cit. 
BIl2, 2. 
RC3. 
wall, 


‘Another entrance on rt, side- 


R, Buried 
RB1G)ii 
RB 3. Inhabiee 
RB&C 4, Inhabiced, 
cm. 
Bil, 1 
R, Half-butied. 
RC2 Qi 
RCB. Buried, 
RB r= iii, Halt-buried. 
RC4 (0) ii--. 

Bu ae buried. 


$217 
S218 
$219 
$220 
S221 
S222 
$223 
S224 
$225 
S226 
S227 
$228 R 
S229 R 
$230 R 
$231 
S232 
$233 
S234 
$235 
$236 
$237 
$238 
$239 
S240 





.. Niches; inhabited. 
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S2gr 
S242 





8285 


2 
Oili-+ Buried, 


Zi Baas 


iii, Buried. 
iii, Buried. 





on 


Buried, 
Niches; loculi on the rt. 
ea very large tomb. 


eaROO 
Paine 


D 


PRRREZZNORZANN 
° 


) iii, Inscriptions. 


RBIC 
cv. 


R. Nor certainly a tomb. 
R~= (i 

Bia, 2 

BI, 1 
Bia 2. 
RC5(C)ii 
BIL 2, 2. Larger, erved mouldings. 
BIL 2, 2. 

R=-() ils Butied, 

Bila, 2 

Bita, 2. 

C6. More than 6 doorways, bu buried; 








R. Buried, 

civ. 

clVv. 

D. built. 
R._Choked with débris, 
BI2, 2 

BVI. 

BYE 

B22 

BIt2, 2. 

BIT, 2 

BVI; p. 17. With mouldings and panelled 


sides. 


‘One entrance on either side 


RC5(-) 





wall; niches. 


$ 286 
$287 
$288 
$289 
$290 
$291 
S292 
$293 





RC4 3 . Inhabited. 
RC4 () iii, Inhabited. 
R, Buried—a garden. 

R. Buried, 

RC3 











Half-buried. 
Half-buried. 

RC4 Halfbuied. 
RC~() iii, Mote than half-buried. 
BIT, 2 








cn. 

Biz, 2. 

BIL 2, 2. 

RB 1 () ils Inhabited, 

BInt 

RB 1 (¢) ii, Inhabiced, 

Bila, 2. 

BIL2, 2. 

RC 4. Niches; one entrance on each side- 
marble bust by road 50 m, N. 

RC inhabited. 

RC Half-butied. 

Bu 

RC . Half-buried. 

RC Half-buried. 

RB Buried. 

RB Buried. 

R. Inhabited; bur much of tomb buried. 

Ri Inhabited; half-buried. 


Ri Nich 





ruried. 
4 mote entrances on the 


Niches; now a storeroom. 
Now a storeroom. 
Inhabited. 
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S347 BIL, 2; p. 21. Wich an arch buile into 
‘the entrance; well preserved. 

$348 RC4 Qi 

$349 RC5SC) 

$350 RBiG)ii 

$351 RCL 

$352 

$353 

$354 

8355 

S 356 

S357 

8358 

8 359 
cent 

$360 RBt Qi. 

S 361 B. Possibly base of large comb. 

$362 RB. Buried, 

$363 BIL2,2. 

$364 RB, Inhabited. 20m. B, marble bust 
‘and remains of scructure; 50 m. EB, 2. more 
busts 

$365 R. Buried. 

$366 RB1 3 i. Buried. 






220 


ite) 
18 
5 





 Teeype doors in the interior. 





PrrReaor 
Oesos 


RE; p. 21. Marble sarcophagus of and 
‘now in museum, 








S 367 RB 1 (-) iii, Half-buried. 
$368 RBx (-) iii, Buried. 
8 369 R. Buried; foundations of some built tombs 
nearby. 
$370 R. Inhabited. 
S371 R. Buried. 
S372 R. Half-buried. 
Bila,2. 
B22. 
Bila, 2. 
Bita,2. 
Bil 2, 2. 
78 BIl2, 2. 
79 BIL, 2. 
OBI 2,2. 
1 RB 1 (-) iii, 
RBI Oi 
3, RB 1. Inhabited; niches. 
BI 1, 1. N.W., a marble bust. 
R. Inhabited. 
RBi Ci 
rere 
RB 1. Half-buried; inhabited. 
RC6(-) iii. Half-butied. 
RB 1. Inhabited. 
RBr@) 
R. Possibly a cistern. 
BIC ches. By its W. sid 
$ jog, RB 1) ii, Niches. By its W. side a 
eat Shi eepas rently foe 


Marble bust neat by. 



















seatues. 
S395 R. Buried, barely visible. 
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$406 R. Inhabited. 

$407 R. At least 2 dooeways. 

$408 R. Now 1 wide entrance: once B 1 (-) 
with buile fagade inside as well as out. 
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S409 R. Half-butied. 

S410 CV. 

S4ir RCs (iii 
cencrances. 

S4z BI1t. 

S413 RB1Q) iii, Buried. 

$414 RC4() iii Halfburied. 

S415 RC 3. 

$416 RUB i. Other entrances on sides. 

S417 Bila. 

S4:8 BI, 1. 

S419 R. Buried. 

S420 R. Buried. 

Sgar BI'1,0. 

S422 R. Buried. 

S423 Ro Buried under rubbish heap. 


Half-buried; some more 








East Necropolis 
(Maps, figs. 6, 7) 
E 1 CL 2 wor marble busts by the road. E28 B. 
100 m. N.W. inscribed marble base; 15m. W. E29 B. 
again, 2 marble bust split in two. E30 B22, 
E 2 BIl2,z. In quite good condition. E31 Bi2,2. 
E 3 B22. E 32 BIL2, 2. By S.W. a worn marble bust. 
E4CL E33 B22. 
E$ Bin. 
EB 6 Bil2,2. 
E 7 Bin 
£8 BO 
E 9 Bil2, 
Ero Bitz, 2; p. 15. Marble stele, uncarched 


‘oils; inscribed POAYAAMAZ/EYAINQ.. 
Eur BI2,2. 
Ei BI2,2 
E13 CL. Excavation required 
Eig Bll 2,2 Very worn marble bust at SE. 
E15 Cl; pp. 12, 13. Traces of carved mould 
‘a podtia co NE. don ieee oo 
ment which could be excavated with profi. 
E16 BE p. 14. 
E17 BM, 5p 16. 
E18 Biz, 2. 
E19 Bia, 
E20 BI 
E2r 
Ez 





15, Excavated by Rowe. 





BL 
BIl2,2 

Biz, 2 

RA Toni plas, unfinished ike N 2-4 


RBiQit 





R. An elaborate tomb with applied fagade 
‘on all 4 sides of a quarried-our hole. 
E 54 BIL, 2. Note omamenalguilloche at cop 


eps. 
E55 Bilz,2. 
E56 Bilz,2. 
E57 B. 
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Fic. 7.—Cyrens: East Necropous (SOUTHERN HAL¥). 
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ge circular monument, sur- 
| Excavation would be re- 

65 

66 R=~'G) ili. An imposing tomb once. 


cv. 

cw. 

cy. 

RC2(Oizh 

BNE Pes es 

Ja Bs pr ig. Large, rectangular; once an im- 
‘pressive monument; would repay study. 

F3 B.A rectangular monument whose exterior 
feems to have consisted of separate uprighe 
blocks of stone. 

74 BIl2, 2 

75 BI22. 

76 B22 

77 BILL 

78. BIL, Of rather unusual type. 

79 BI t,t. 

86 BIT 2, 2, Amarble bust amid che remains. 
81 BI 

82 BITS, 5; p. 16, Matble object at S.W. 
cornet; bust 4m. Ne 

83 BIT, 2. 

84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
8 
9° 
or 
2 











102 B. 
RB x (-) iii p It (without consoles). 

RB1() ii pa 

Bint 

BIL. 

BIl2,2. 


E 108 
E 109 
Eno 
Eur 
Bun 


has a concrete vault 
stud 


B13 
Eig 
Bus 
E116 


41 
Bla, 

Bint 

cv. 

Bra, 2 

B. Once a rectangular tomb pechaps; it 


is a reservoir; needs 


Bita,3. 
BIt2,2. 
Bila 
CI. ‘Probably resembled tomb at Meg- 


hernes. 


Buz 
Bus 
Eu 
E 120 
Bit 


CT. ASE 116. 

BIr2, 2 

Bt. 

R._ Not certainly a tomb, 

CI. 2 marble busts; had a precinct wall 


‘surrounding it; needs scudy. 


E a2 


R. 2 small entrances to tombs in E. 


side. 


Buy 
Big 
Es 
B16 
Enz 
E 18 
B29 
Bao 
Br 
B12 
EB 133 
Bus 
BS 
36 
7 
38 
39 


cobra mo 


Bila, 2. 
Bila, 2. 
BIr2, 2. 
Bila, 2. 
Bila, 2. 
Bia, 2. 
BIL 2,2. 
BIL, 2, 2. 
BIT2, 2. 
RBr(-)iit 
Dn 

R._ Largely submerged. 
ice 
cw. 
BI2,2. 
BILa,2. 
B. 
BIL 2, 2; 


Considerable remains. 





5 m. W. a worn marble bust. 


4 Carved entablature and 


Miser achieve central semi-column; 4 marble 


busts W. of it. 


BIT 

BIL 2, 2, Marble bust on W. 

R. Overgrown. 

BI, 2. 

BItno. 

Ba, 2. 

RB1C) iii, Buried, 

Buile foundations; 40 m. W.N.W. marble 





‘base; 7 m. S, of this, marble base; 10 m. S.W. 
two statues. Perhaps a sanc 


B49 


jeeuary. 
RC2 (-) ili, Half-buried; marble bustin 





rechand chamber. 


E 150 
E 151 
E152 
E153 


CU p. 12. 
BI2, > 
Bil, 2 
B. 
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E 154 Bll2, 2. 2 marble busts to BE. 
E155 2 small buile tombs and probably = 
‘cut one below; 1 marble bust and 1 

amid the débris. 

EB 156 B. 

2 eos W. atl ee mech deny 
‘middle; on W. macble stele iacersing. 

E 158 BIL. Marble bust, rather worn. 

E1s9 BIL 

Exo BI. 

Er CL 

E162 BI2,2 

E 163 BIl2,2. 

By BE22 

E165 BMa,2. 

E 166 B. 

E 167 Cal. 

E168 BIl2,2. 

E 169 R 

E170 Cl. A marble statue in the middle. 

E171 BI2,2. 

E172 BI2,2. 

E173 CL. Not much left. 

E 374 Cp. 13. Excavated by Rowe; it may not 
Te been rofed. bs es 

E175 R-3 (-) iii, Not cereainly a tomb. 

E176 BI2,2. 

E177 RB. Niches; not certainly a tomb. 

E178 RB2. Baried. 

E 179 R.B2. Rough; inhabited. 


stele 














E180 RB3(e) ip IL 
E181 R--() i Buried. 

E182 R--() iii. Buried. 

E183 R- Buried. 

B18 RC7() iii Buried. 

E185 R--¢ i 

E186 R- i 

Bitz Ro-()a aid 

E188 RC 4) iii, More or less buried. 
E 89 R. Buried. 

E 199 Biz, 2. 


Eigt B}RRB x: p. 16 With BI 2,2 
above ic so that the side of the buile tomb is 
the top part of the fasade of the rock-cut. 

E gz BIl1,0. 

E193 BIT1,0. 

E 194 C. Heap of earth and seones. 

E195 CIV. 

EB 196 CV. 





B 204 
E205 
E 206 
E207 


B22 
B22. 
B22 
BIT 2,2. Carved Doric leaf on doorway. 









E208 Biz, 2. 

E209 BIlz, 

Baw R-—Q ih Bevel, 

E211 Large collection of walls and fallen ; 
festptince fo are 

Baz RK ii, 

E213 R- 3 2 entrances visible on lefe 
flank. 

Ezy R--Q)ii 





2 
E215 RB 3 (-) ili Excellendly preserved Leype 
‘borin Saw bac oie Ese Ek 
dents and 2 Teaype doors. 


E216 
E27 
E218 
E219 
E 220 
E221 
E222 


E226 
E227 
‘same room. 


E228 
E229 
E230 
E231 
E232 
E233 
E234 
E235 
E236 
E237 
E238 
E239 
E240 
E2gr 
E2ga 
E243 
E2gg 


E246 


RBaCaC 











Deshaped: p. 14. 
Peerays Both doorways lead to the 


Biz, 2 
BI22 
Bil2,2. 
RC7@ 
CV: pty 
BIyn 

BIyt 

BVI p. 17. 

cw. 

B22 

RC4() iii, Overgrown. 

Bu22 

BU22 

R. Collection of rough entrances; inhabited. 
RDi@izv. 

Ba22 

BYL 

B22 

B22 

BU22 

BO22 

BO22 

BO22 

RBr 

B22 
BO. 
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Basq BI 1. 
E255 R--() iit 
E256 BIL22. 
Easz Bila, 2 
E256 BIl2,2. 
259 Bil2, 2. 
E260 BI2,2 





E261 BIL2, 2. 

E262 BMl2, 2. 

E263. R. Ina poor state, 
E26 R. Bad sate 

265 Ri Inhabited. 

E266 RB 1 

E267 RB41(-) iii, Inhabited, 





CROSS-REFERENCES TO TOMBS 


1, Pacho 


is, xvi xvi, xvii, xix. Tombs at Zawanis 
ls, xxiv, xxv, Tombs at Meghernes, 
Pl. xxx. 'N. Cemetery. 

Pl. xxi, N 38, N 39: 

Pl. xxxii. N65) N 52+ 

I. xxxili, N 36. 

Pl, xxxiv. N 65, N36. 

PL. xxxv. N 196, 

Pl, xxxvi. N 196, N 57> 

i. xxxvii. N. Cemetery, N 2-10. 
Pl, xxxviii. N 2-10. 

Dl, xxxix. 'N 241, N 84. 

Pls, xl, xi, N 178, N 179. 

Pl. xi. W 28 and others. 














Pil xliv. W 20. 
Pils. xly, xiv. N80. 









Bile N83 

ls vi ni Sercophagt(W, 107) 
Pl, Ivii. Sarcophagus (N’398)- 
PL txi. IN 66. 


Pl. Axi, 9. N83. 
Pils xe, oxi. Tomb at Tolmeca. 


2. Smith & Porcher 
Frontispiece. N. Cemetery (N 180). 
Pl. 9. esp of Residence See above, ps 8. 
Pl. 13. N. Cemetery. 
PL. 14. N 165. 
Pl. 15. N 90-92 
Pi. 16, N. Cemetery. 
Pi. a7. N83. 


Pl, 18. Wadi bel Ghadir, 

PL ig. N17. 

Pl. 20, N 86, 

Pl. a1. See above, p. 8. 

PI. 22, N 226, 

Pi 23. ? 

Pl. 24. N 33%. 

Pia, N 178. 

PI. 26. W 66, 

Pl. a7. N 36! 

PL 28. S 185, 

BL 3x. N83. 

PI. 32, N86. 

PL 33. N17. 

Pl 34. ? 

Pl. 35, N 13% 

PI, 36, Plan and elevation of built romb. 
PI. 37. W 16. 

» & was. 

Pl. 46. ‘Tombs at Meghernes. 
Pls. 52, 53: Tomb at Tolmeta. 


3. Rowe 
N 383. 

N 202. 

.N 197+ 

B74. 

E19. 

Near N 202. 

N34 


oe 
‘ 


NT 

N13 

7M 19, W 383, 0€ near. 
20. Tomb of Battus. 

2t Tomb of Onomascus. 


By age ee ores ee 
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NOTES ON SOUTHERN ETRURIA AND THE AGER VEIENTANUS 
(Places XIV—XXD) 


Tue notes that follow are the first results of a programme of feld-survey undertaken 
by the writer and by various members of the British School during the autumn of 1954 
in the area that lies immediacely to the norch of Rome, between the Tiber and the sea. 
This area is one that has been strangely neglected by modern students of Italian topo- 
graphy. Ashby’s published work is concerned mainly with those pares of the Campagna 
that lie to the south and east of Rome; and Tomassetti's work, invaluable as a repertory 
of manuscript and published sources, lays no claim to be a comprehensive survey of the 
material remains surviving on the ground. 

Such a survey is badly needed today. The romantic desolation of Southern Etruria 
is being transformed from one day to the next under the impact of a scheme of Iand- 
reform. comparable in scale to the great reforms of classical antiquity, and vast estates 
which for centuries have been used for stock-breeding and seasonal pasture are being 
broken up and brought into cultivation wih all che devastating thoroughness that 
modern mechanical equipment entails. Whole regions are accessible today as they have 
never been before, and within them the bulldozer and the mechanical plough are busy 
destroying whatever lies in their path. Much of the damage to ancient sites is unavoid- 
able, the inevitable accompaniment of any scheme to put the land to agriculcural use; 
much of it serves no purpose but the convenience of the contractor. The moral is the 
same in either case: if this material is to be recorded, the record must be made at once. 

These notes record the corporate work of many persons, notably of Dr. G. U. S. 
Corbett, who has prepared the accompanying maps, and of two Rome Scholars, Martin 
Frederiksen and Adrian Montford, who have accompanied the writer over most of the 
ground described. The former contributes a note on the inscriptions and brick-stamps 
found, To the latter is due the credie of first noting the hitherto unidentified stretch of 
the Via Clodia to the north-west of Osteria Nuova. The survey of the Fontanile del Re 
Carlo is the work of Pecer Staughton, Rome Scholar in Architecture. To the Rector of 
the German College and to Ingegnere Mario Colini and his brother, Professor A. M. 
Colini, we are particularly indebted for their kindness in facilitating the recording of 
the ste of Care, and fe permission ep publish cis semmary account of the feds. 
We ate also indebted to Professor Renato Bartoccini, Superintendent of Antiquities for 
Southern Etruria, and his staff, who are waging a gallant, if at times unequal, struggle to 
record the finds that are being made daily within their territory and to restrain, where 
possible, the destructive hand of progress. 

For purposes of detailed record there have been included in the text a certain num- 
ber of the place-names for which there is no place in the accompanying maps. Most of 
these will be found in the appropriate sheets of the Carta d'Italia. References to air- 
photographs are to prints held in the Schoo!’s collection of operational photographs taken 
during the war by the R.A.F. and handed over to the School for scientific use after the 
close of hostilities. The following publications are cited throughout in abbreviated form: 
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Gell. Sit William Gell, The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity, London, 1834. 
‘The map seeping both this and the edition of 1846 dates 
from 1822. 


Nibby. Antonio Nibby, Analisi storico-topagrafico-antiquaria della Carta de’ dintorni 
i Roma, Rome, 1837. 

Tomassetti. Giuseppe Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana antica, medicevale ¢ moderna, 
Rome, 1913. 


I. THE ‘VIA VEIENTANA’ 


Carta d’Italia, Sheets 149 1 NE (Monte Mario)and 143 IISE (Formello);scale 1:25,000. 
Unless otherwise stated the editions here cited are those of 1930 and 1925 respec- 
tively. Since this edition all the kilometre-stones on this stretch of the Via Cassia 
have been displaced. Of the two figures given in the text, the first is chat of che 
present stones, the second that of the Carta d'Italia, 1930. 

Gell, vol. ii, pp. 312-5 (=1846, vol. ii, pp. 441-3). The accompanying map daces 
from 1922. 

Nibby, vol. iii, pp. 427-8. 

Canina= Luigi Canina, L’antica cittd di Veli, Rome, 1847. 

Tomassetti, vol. iti, pp. 22~6. 


‘The most securely attested of the roads linking Veii co Rome is that conventionally 
known as the Via Veientana, which leaves the Via Cassia in the neighbourhood of 
Tomba di Nerone (Kilo 9-8= 8-2), crosses the valley of the Fosso del Fontanile, 
follows the crest of the ridge separating this valley from that of the Fosso della Vac- 
chereccia, and finally drops into the latter and crosses it just above the junction of the 
two streams that encircle Veii, and winds its way up the south-western escarpment 
of the Piazza d’Armi, the ancient citadel. This road was already ruinous in 1834, when 
Gell speaks of ‘the traces of a road, which every succeeding year tends to obliterate’; but 
the greater part of its length can still be determined with reasonable certainty. 

{fe left the Via Cassia at or shortly after the tomb of P. Vibius Marianus, better 
known as ‘Tomba di Nerone’; } and after crossing the open, shelving ground immediately 
to the right of the main road, it dropped sharply down the head of a small re-entrant 
side-valley into the main valley of the Fosso del Fontanile. ‘The accual point at which it 
left the Via Cassia is not quite certain. Ashby’s annotated copy of the Carta d'Italia ® 
shows it as running off at right angles, about 100 metres short of the present turning 
for Grotta Rossa. ‘This was certainly the line followed by the country track described 
in the next paragraph, before this was superseded by the modern road from the Via 
Cassia to Grotta Rossa, which follows an easier but less direct line, leaving the Cassia 
about 150 metres farther to the north-west. It is so shown on the pre-1930 editions of 
the Carta d'Italia, and the scar of it can still be seen on air-photographs taken in 1944 
(Gg. 3CM 656.3063). What is not clear, however, is whether Ashby saw any certain 


TA prominent roadside landmazk, illustrated by sprung up around it on either sde ofthe Via Casi 
can Teen i tatande due HEN Papal milestone, "+ For the opportunity to consult these maps [am ine 
Ganipn, Bete i arname, thigh had previously debted to their present owner, Professor Ghuseppe Lug, 
i api we aio ia eee Dogs eye onemonn mer his excursions 
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traces of Roman work along this first stretch, or whether he may not have inferred ies 
antiquity from that of the next stretch of the same track. ‘The same air-photographs show 
a datk line, cutting across the contours and running obliquely down from the Tomba di 
Nerone to the cutting above the ‘Sepolcro dei Vejenti’; ® ind Ashby's predecessors agree 
in placing the fork at or near the Tomba di Nerone, and in showing the road to Veii 
bechching off the Via Cassia at an acute angle before curving away sharply down the 
hill, Unfortunately the first few hundred metres of is course are now obscured beyond 
hope of recognition by the shanty-town that has grown up at this point alongside the 
main road. One can only record and regret the element of doubt over a matter of such 
importance for establishing the original relation becween che Via Veientana and the Via 
Cassia, 

"The first certain trace of the ancient road is a well-marked rock-cutting on the left- 
hand (north-east) side of the modern road that leads from the Via Cassia at Kilo 10-8 
(H gr15) to Grotta Rossa on the Via Flaminia, Through this cutting, which lies some 
Goo metres 0 the north-east of the main road and is of undoubred antiquity, a country 
track branches off the modem road and winds down the hill to a bridge (destroyed in 
1944) across the Fosso del Fontanile; and on the right of it, barely 100 metres beyond 
the eateing, can be seen che sill impressive remains of a large Roman mausoleum, the 
focalled ‘Sepolcro dei Vejenti’ (PI. XVI, b, ¢: Fig. 2). This is presumably che ‘splendid 
sealchre’ whose ruins Gell saw below ‘the building called Ospedalerto’. It consists of 
S"Barrel-vaulted comb-chamber incorporated within the concrete core of a rectangular, 
fower-like building. The tomb-chamber, built of catefully dressed Gabi cufa with- 
Gut cramps, opened towards the south-east and had shallow, arched recesses in the wo 
Side walls and opposite the entrance, The fagade has vanished complecely (unless any 

of it remains buried beneath the rubbish accumulated at the base of the mauso- 
fm), but its position is shown by the face of the concrete core, which was evidently 
encased within a facing of massive ashlar blocks. ‘This facing, which was itself almost 
Certainly of travertine with marble details, was bonded into the core by means. of 
oughly squared blocks of travertine and of Luna marble, incorporated in, and projecting 
Frown, she cote, ‘The latter is a hard concrete, with an aggregate consisting almost ex- 
dlusively of lumps of sl. Although the mixcure was poured and spread in layers some 
Torts em. thick, each successive layer was added before its predecessor had time to dey 
due, aad fused with ie into a single compact mass slightly layered when seen in vertical 
section, but in all other respects uniform and indivisible. At intervals corresponding to 
steenace courses of the outer facing the core was levelled off and allowed co. dry out, 
to provide a platform forthe placing in position of the bonding blocks and of the nex 
10 Prowurees bf the facing. In the resulting horizontal joint can be seen pockets of 
Travertine chippings (Pl. XVI, ); evidently the final dressing was dane when the blocks 
rere alreacly fr position or just ready to be laid. No trace survives inthe vicinity eithet 
UF the facing of of any architeccural detail, The masonry technique and che material 
Suggest an Augustan or early Imperial date.® 
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‘The entrance to the tomb, as was not uncommon, seems to have lain on the side 
away from the road. The latter, immediately after passing the tomb, must have dropped 
away to the right of the present track, following a rather steeper line and winding down 
the hill, pasta spring, and so down the right-hand side of the valley-bottom. It appears 
to have crossed the tributary stream at a point about 50 metres above the destroyed 
modern bridge, where a recent fall of earch from the right bank has deposited a number 





Fic. 2.—Sepoueno pat Veyenrt (Drawing by G. U. S. Corbett; M indicates Marble, 
T Travertine) 


of sele paving-blocks into the stream bed. Gsell, writing in 1834, remarks that ‘in the 
valley many traces of the ancient pavement existed until about ten years ago’. But in the 
actual valley-bottom there seems to have been a considerable accumulation of soil since 
antiquity, and the most conspicuous Roman monument, a tomb (‘Sepolcro’ on the 
Carta d'Italia) is now buried to a height of nearly 3 metres above the ancient surface. 
Like the Sepolcro dei Vejenti, this tomb, which stands on the left bank of the Fosso del 
Fontanile about 350 metres above the destroyed bridge, was a tower-like struccure with 
a conerete core, in which was incorporated at ground level a tomb-chamber. The latter, 
which faced upsceam and was a barrel-vaulced chamber with low, rounded recesses in the 
three inner walls, has been stripped of any facing that it may once have had; but a short 
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stretch of the original fagade, of tufa reticulate with brick quoins at the angles (bricks 
2:5-3:5 cm. thick, very irregular and widely joinced, 10 courses = 40 cm.) is exposed 
in the left bank of the stream. The core is of hard grey concrete, wich an aggregate that 
consists mainly of travertine but incorporates fragments of extraneous matter, includin; 
a small piece of Pentlic marble. The horizontal joins marking che successive stages of 
the work come at irregular intervals, between 1-20 and 1-40 metres apart. “The masonry 
and materials alike indicate a date in the lace first century or eatly second century A.D. 

Immediately above and below the tomb, exposed in the left bank of the stream, 
are traces of other Roman structures, in coarse tufa masonry; and just behind ic an 
ancient track climbs the crest of a spur towards the plateau that bounds the Fosso del 
Fontanile to the north-east, Both Gell and Ashby took this to be the line of the Roman 
road, which must in that case have crossed the stream some distance below the tomb just 
described. For about 150 metres it coincides with the modern track that leads up from 
the valley to the farm of Ospedaletto Annunziata, and then the ancient road drops off 
the crest on to a well-marked terrace, leaving the modern road to follow a more direct 
course up to the farmhouse. The terrace bears off to the right, and after another 150 
metres it crosses a small but deep stream by a natural bridge, and emerges into the 
bottom of a broad, shallow, cultivated valley, which runs northwards up co the crest of 
the plateau. From this point onwards, for over a kilometre, the exact line of the ancient 
road can no longer be traced with any certainty. The cutting, in the thirties, of the 
modern road from Prima Porta to the Via Cassia has altered the established patcern of 
communications; and in the valley itself continuous cultivation has oblicerated all certain 
trace of what, from the nature of the ground, may well have been a somewhat fluctuating 
line. Ashby, who saw the ground before the modern road was made, marks the ancient 
line as chat of the track still shown in the 1930 edition of the Carta d’Tralia, and there 
seems to be no reason to question his judgment, unless indeed che ancient road passed 
to the east rather than ¢o the west of the stream in the lower part of the valley, where 
the same edition marks a hollow way, of which, despite heavy ovshing the right-hand 
scarp was still visible in 1954. ‘The only Roman site still visible in chis stretch is a low 
terrace projecting from the right-hand side of the valley just before joining the modern 
road. This terrace now serves as a platform for a thatched shepherd’s enclosure, and 
all char can now be seen, lying jurt below it, are a few chapels lumpe of rather pooe, 
mortary concrete with cufa aggregate and a block of travertine. 

After this gap, the line of the ancient road is picked up again at che junction of the 
track from Ospedaleeto Annunziata with the modern road. ‘The entrance to this track 
and the side-entrance to the adjoining farm are both liberally paved with re-used paving- 
blocks of selc; and just beyond the farm, on the leftof the modern road, is the concrete core 
of what appeats to have been a circular Roman tomb, about 10 metres in diameter, The 
concrete is white and mortary, wich an aggregate of cufa, rather like that of che terraced 
site described in the preceding paragraph; and lying near by are ewo blocks of squared 
tufa and many broken fragments of travertine. A ragged hole dug in the east face is the 
work of tomb-robbers; and three fragments of Late Republican black-glazed pottery 








+ Gell suggests that there was an alternative route at in 1954 and the step climb up theriver-bd a the head 
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(Type D) picked up beside it may perhaps once have been part of the tomb-furniture. 
To judge from the pre-war map and from air-photographs taken in 1944, the Roman 
road passed just to the west of this tomb, underneath the modern farm-buildings,? 
joining the line of the modern road at an acute angle 100 metres or so to the north. 

From this point, for nearly a kilometre, the line of che modern road coincides almost 
exactly with that followed both by its immediate predecessor and by the Roman road, 
diverging only for minor rectifcations of line (as, for example, at the junction of the 
track from Torre Vergata,® where the old road swings a little wider and is visible as a 
hollow to the left of the present road). About 200 metres before this junction, on the 
right of the road, there are the remains of what must once have been a tomb of some 
pretensions. All that remains is che lower part of the concrete core, to a height of less 
than 2 metres, but this shows a careful differentiation of materials, che footings being 
composed almost entirely of lumps of travertine and sece, whereas the surviving upper 
parc is of tufa with a little travertine. Incorporated in che core near the west angle is a 
re-used fragment of a tufa pilaster-base; and che debris stacked around includes frag- 
ments of squared blocks of tufa and of marble. This is presumably the ‘considerable 
ruin of what may have been a conserva or reservoir, or possibly another sepulchre’, which 
Gell saw near Torre Vergata. 

Some 200 metres past the junction of the track from Torre Vergata, the road passes 
between the remains of two more tombs (Gell’s ‘two tumuli of considerable size’). OF 
the original structure of that on the left, all chat now remains isa rectangular core, some 
77 metres square, consisting of a homogeneous mass of coarse lumps of tufa set in a hard 
concrete. To this core at some later date has been added a facing of broken selce set in 
concrete; but since this includes lumps of what were evidently once paving blocks, the 
additions can hardly have been made before the Middle Ages. To the original seructure 
presumably belong several fragments of squared marble blocks lying near by. ‘The tomb 
fon the right is better preserved, standing some 3 metres high ar the centre (Pl. XVI, ¢). 
Once again only the concrete core has survived, a rectangular base, some 10 metres 
square, which may possibly have carried a smaller superstructure. The aggregate is of 
mixed tufa and travertine, the mixture being levelled off and allowed to dry out about 
every 60-70 cm.; and pockets of travertine chippings in the horizontal joints (as in the 
Sepolero dei Vejenti, p. 47) show thar these correspond to the courses of an original 
travertine facing. A robber shaft, cut down through the core slightly co the north-east 
of the centre, reveals what appears to be a vaulted chamber beneath, now almost com- 
pletely silted up. 

The road here approaches within a few hundred metres of the cliffs overhanging 
the Fosso della Vacchereccia (the ancient Cremera), and obliquely off to the right on the 
skyline, on the edge of the cliffs, are the remains of a large ciccular, vaulted monument 
(Pl. XIX, 0. In its present form chis building, which was the subject of a fanciful re- 
storation by Canina,® comprises a central circular shaft, 3 metres in diameter, surrounded 
by four concentric rings, from 2-5 to 265 metres in span and roofed with segmental 

1 Approximately a the north-east comer ofthe 102. Talis; see Tomer, p. 26. ‘The farmhouse on the 
mace Contour ng, SCPE tower inconporates many Blocks of ancient, 
Tigre Verse, ox Torvergu, sociled from 2 iatcnry and inthe garden is a smal collection of a0 
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vaults. ‘The walls between the rings are 55-60 em. thick, giving a total diameter of 
nearly 30 metres, and there are frequent arched openings from one compartment to the 
next. The masonry is of a rough, but very hard, concrete, with an aggregate of large, 
inregular cufa blocks. These are neither dressed nor brought vo a regular face, but the 
arches and the vaults are turned in irregular, elongated lumps of tufa, laid radially like 
voussoirs. The inner face of the outermost wall is rendered with a waterproof cement, 
and the most plausible explanation of chis singular structure is that it was a cistern, from 
which the water could be drawn by way of the central shaft. This explanation is con- 
firmed by the proximity, some 20 metres to the south-west, of a very deep rock-cut shaft, 
presumably a well, nearly 3 metres in diameter, with the remains of structures encircling 
the mouth of the shaft. The presumed cistern crowns the highest point of ground for a 
considerable distance and, kept full by artificial means, would have served to supply one 
for more of the sites in the immediate neighbouthood. 

Associated with the cistern were several other structures, Those immediately to the 
south, exposed by recent quarrying, re-use Roman material, including small square 
facing-blocks of opus reticulatum, and must be either late antique or medieval. Those 
immediately to the north, however, are contemporary, and comprise a substantial terrace 
wall jus over the edge of che cli, and above it, atthe level of the platform of the 
circular cistern, from which it appears to project more or less symmetrically, the north- 
east corner of a rectilinear structure of opus reticulatum with quoins of brick.2® "The terrace 
wall is of concrete, with the remains of a facing of cufa reticulate, and rests on a sepat- 
ate concrete footing. At the west end it is buile up against, and later than, the comer 
of a substantial terrace wall of opus quadratum, in well-dressed rufa with a strong, bevelled 
draft. Up to four courses are exposed, each ¢, 55 cm. high, and a total length of 12—13 
mets, the western end being let to sight behind fllen earth and root 

‘Whatever the significance of this sive (and ie evidently had a long history), the cis- 
tern may probably be associated with the remains of a substantial habitation-site, which 
lies a few hundred metres to the south of it, and about a hundred metres to the west of 
the second ofthe evo tombs pevioly described. Ar his point che modem road beas 
sharply down to the left, to cross the valley of the Fosso del Fontanile and to join the 
Cassia at Kilo 12°9 (= 1135) near the Casale del Buonricanero, ‘The ancient road, in- 
stead of turning left, kept straight on along the contour, in a generally west-norch- 
westerly direction. The habitation-site lies in the angle between the two. Ie consists 
of a low mound, which probably represents the remains of collapsed concrete vaulting; 
and, strewn all around, a quantity of building debris, including roof-tiles, small tti- 
angular facing-bricks, pare of a substantial travertine door: igments of eesselaced 
and of epus spicatum paving, red and white painted plaster, and fragments of white 
marble veneer (both Greek and Italian). For about 500 metres beyond this point the 
line of the ancient road is clearly visible as a modern farm-track and field-boundary, 
making directly for a gully, which in 1954 was the only surviving trace on the ground of 
a line curving gently co follow the contour of the hillside, which is still clearly visible on 
air-photographs taken ten years before (PI. XIV),2 running parallel to, and about 200 
metres distant from, che cliffs of the Fosso della Vacchereccia. Just before entering the 
gully it passes yee another Iatge habitation-site, extending on either side of the road. 

2 g-cm. bricks, coarsely jointed, five courses to 31 em. ‘The reticulate is of rufa. 5 CM 656, 3068. 
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The part of the building that lay to the left of the road was of some architectural pre- 
tensions, with polychrome wall-plaster, white marble veneer, pavements of black-and- 
white mosaic and of opus spicatum, and scattered glass tesserae from an emBlema or from a 
wall-mosaic or vault-mosaic. In addition to quantities of tile and brick, the building- 
debris includes several large cufa blocks, one of them part of a Doric frieze, no doubt 
se-used from some eatlier Building (PL. XIX, «). ‘The find also include a well-preserved 
‘hipposandal’ (Fig. 3).3 Numerous fragments of dolium and of domestic pottery sug- 
est that this may have been a villa rustica, frst occupied not later than the end of the 
fist century A.D. The building to the north of the toad crowned a low knoll, and the 
material from it, which is very similar in character, is now dispersed over an area of 
many hundred square metres, The finds include a couple of sherds of black-glazed 
ottery. 

‘ umulus on the very edge of the escarpment matks the point at which the line of 
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the road can once more be picked up on the ground.1® Less than 100 metres in from this 
tumulus, a V-shaped cutting Trade sharply down into the head of a small re-entrant 
valley. Here it is cut at right-angles and briefly interrupted by another, more sub- 
stantial, cutting; # but the line can be picked up again almost immediately as a thickly 
overgrown hollow way, running along the foot of the scarped slope, just inside the 
woodland, and emerging finally just above the junction of the two streams that encircle 
Veil. Scattered paving-blocks of selee, re-used in the bottom of the hollow way ot lying 
discarded near by, show that this was indeed the Roman road; and about 200 metres 
from the river-crossing, on the left-hand side of the road immediately before it leaves 
the woodland to cross the open meadows above the stream, there is a small but well- 
preserved Roman fountain-house, the so-called Fontana del Re Catlo (Figs. 4, 5). 
This is a rectangular, barvel-vaulted structure, measuring internally 3-20 by 2-30 
‘For thse enigmatic objets, see RE M, Wher, and shri of ae ter gilt 
See euganot ene Yop ria Bey. It fe cating, 
wee lei de road a tht pins, opposite lant it has been decpened 
cae, ote coal LT Ines mageeeiee ee 
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metres, the outside of which is now entitely buried by the soil and vegetation accumu- 
lated at the foot of the rock-face on the left-hand side of the road. It consisted of a 
rectangular basin, paved in opus spicatum 18 and closed in front by a low parapet wall, of 
which the approximate height (only che two angles survive) can be gauged by the water- 
proofing that survives on the other three walls to a height of some 80 cr, above the 
pavement, The water entered the basin from the middle of the reat wall, by way of a 
rectangular duct, lined in brick and roofed wich four pairs of tiles, which was fed in curn 
by a second, inner duct, also brick-lined and similarly shaped, but placed slightly off- 
axis, and roofed directly in concrete without the use of paits of tiles. The irregularity 
of plan would most naturally be taken to suggest that the outer basin was an addition to, 
ot replaced, a pre-existing structure. A close examination of the masonry, however, re- 
veals that, at the point of junction between the two ducts, the outer building is brought 
to a good brickwork face and must have been built free-standing, whereas the concrete of 
the inner duct has been roughly and rather loosely poured against this brick face, Despite 
its irregular plan, the fountain must be all of a period. 

‘The workmanship is strong, but rather roughly finished, a roughness that may well 
have been concealed by plaster. ‘The concrete core contains some fragments of brick and 
tile, but is mainly composed of lumps of tufa, poured haphazard and standing by virtue 
of the quality of the cement. ‘This applies pariculasly to the vaule, on which the 
marks of the individual planks of the centering (some of them 10-15 em. too short) ace 
still clearly visible, The facing consists of triangular bricks, bright red and somewhat 
irregular in shape, averaging 4 cm. No trace of the facing survives on the litele of che 
front and sides that is now exposed; but to judge from the evidence of the rear wall at 
the junction of the two ducts, this, too, must have been of brick, chough possibly of a 
finer quality.1® The fagade would most naturally have been finished with a brick pedi- 
ment, and the analogy of similar fountain-buildings elsewhere suggests the possibility of 
spout, or spouts, set in the parapet wall. An irregular hole in the right-hand side-wall, 
near che front corner, may be due to the removal of a metal overflow-pipe. A building 
of such simple character is not readily datable within narrow limits. On the available 
evidence (and, in particular, in the absence of reticulace, which was used a great deal 
locally) ie may probably be assigned co the second half of ehe second century, or to the 
early years of the third. 

Immediately below the fountain the road emerges on to the sloping meadows above 
the junction of the two streams that encircle Veii, che main stream of the Cremera on 
the north and east, and the Fosso dei Due Fossi on the south. Ic crossed che lacter im- 
mediately above its junction with the main stream. Both streams now run in deep 
channels cut through the silt that has accumulated since antiquity over che whole valley- 
bottom; but, as an outcrop of travertine on the inner side of the curve shows, their 
course has altered very litele since Roman times, and the poine of junction, which now 
lies immediately opposite the surviving southern abutment of the Roman bridge, can 
have lain only a few metres downstream. The masonry is of opus reticlatwn, with cufa 





1 The individual tiles; which are of the same red brickwork than the sides and back, and these in eurn than 
quality a8 the brickwork and very tightly fitted together, the inner face, which was not meant to be seen beneath its 
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Fic. 4-—FONTANA DEL RE CARLO: PLAN AND LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 
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quoins. From the form of the abutment, wich small rectangular projections at either 
cit of the face, it is possible that the superstructure was of dabei tian’ masonry 
arch. 

From the bridge the road made for the extreme southern corner of the slopes below 
the Piazza d’Armi. Actoss the flat meadows ic is lost co sight, but ic reappears as a 
ramp, strewn with scattered blocks of see, which rises to cross the modern farm-road 
running down the valley, and climbs steeply to join the cart-track chat winds up the 
southern and south-western slopes of the citadel. The paving of this carefully retraced 
track was still visible in places in 1822, but had vanished before 1834, as Gell records 





Fig, 5:—-FONTANA DEL RE CARLO: TRANSVERSE SECTION AND SKETCH-RESTORATION (DETAILS OF 
FAcADE NOT ATTBSTaD). 





‘Afcer turning sharply to the right up the gully separating the citadel from the rest of the 
town, it bears slightly to the left and emerges on to ‘he plateau to become the main 
vial street of the eastern half of the ancient city. Another branch turned sharply right 
at the head of the gully, to enter the main gate of the citadel.” 

’A lengthy discussion of the date and significance of the Via Veientana would be 
out of place in the present context. This note is primarily a record of what can still be 
seen on the ground in 1955, and of what can be deduced from the surviving record about 
those parts of it that are now destroyed. Ic is nevertheless pertinent to consider very 
briefly two questions that come to mind on the most summary acquaintance with this 
toad. The first is whether it was the only, or even the principal, means of communication 
between Rome and Veii. The second is the question of the dace when it first came into 
tase and of its relation to the Via Cassia. Neither of these questions can be answered 
satisfactorily without the wider survey of the Ager Veientanus to which itis hoped that 
these notes may serve as an introduction. But it may, even so, be useful to suggest 


3 Nottie deli Seavi, 1922, pP- 390-8, A 13- 
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tentative answers, even if such answers may require modification in the light of later 
work. 

‘That ic was not the only means of reaching Veii from Rome in Imperial times is 
certain, There was at least one other metalled road, which left the Via Cassia at approxi 
mately che same point as the modern turning to Isola Farnese (Kilo 17-65 = 16) and 
cnceed Ves posibly by the norchanese ge ox else, following « mote direct and 
better-attested line ome of the paving is still in place), past the cemetery of Isola 
Ramee and across the site of the Temple of Apollo. “Although somevbar longer 
than the Via Veientana, there were fewer gradients involved, and it may well be chat in 
Imperial times this, rather than the Via Veientana, was the principal approach from 
Rome. That would, indeed, seem to be implied by the Peutinger Map, which places 
Veii at the twelfth mile on the Via Cassia. Besides this metalled road there must in 
antiquity, as today, have been numerous country tracks, of which at least two merit 
consideration as roads. The one of these leaves the Cassia at Kilo 15-5 (139), some 
200 metres before the entrance to the avenue of pine-trees leading down to the Casale 
del Pino. It follows a more or less direct line along or just below the crest of the ridge, 
crossing the avenue obliquely and making for the head of the shallow valley immediately 
to the north of the Casale buildings, whence it drops at first gently and then more 
steeply, down into the main valley of the Fosso dei Due Fossi. The greater part of this 
road, which is clearly visible throughout its lengch in air-photographs,}® can be followed 
con the ground as a shallow terrace or hollow way. There is no trace of metalling; but 
for 400-500 metres after crossing the avenue, all along the crest and upper slopes of the 
ridge, there are abundant traces of ancient settlement (tile, brick, blocks of cufa, 
pottery, etc.), suggesting rather a group of small buildings chan a single large establish- 
ment, and dating from the Lace Republic through co Late Antiquity. At the steepest 
point of the descent the crack breaks inco three distinct, V-shaped gullies, suggestive of 
pack-trails, before emerging into the open meadows immediately below the southern 
extremity of the promontory on which stands Isola Farnese. It must have crossed the 
valley co enter Veii by the gate marked I on Gell’s plan. 

‘A second country road that must have existed in Roman times was that which left 
the Via Flaminia near Grotta Rossa, to follow the long level crest chat divides the Fosso 
del Fontanile from the Fosso della Valchetta. The actual road, being unmetalled and 
crossing easy, open country, has left licele tangible trace of itself on the ground; but 
the line of ic is clearly marked by a chain of Roman sites, and it must have corresponded 
closely with chat of the present farm-track running along che ridge. Ac the actual point 
of junction wich the Via Veienana, near where the line of che laceer can be picked 1 
again between the farms of Ospedalerto Annunziata and Torre Vergata (p. 49), bot 
roads have been completely obliterated. But a few hundred metres to the south-east the 
former is still in use as a farm-track (visible in the extreme right-hand margin of Carta 
Italia Sheet 149 I NE), and in less than a kilometre it passes the remains of two in- 
habited sites of the Imperial period (bricks, tiles, and pottery) and the sorry vestiges of 
the concrete core of 2 mausoleum, robbed of every usable scrap of building material by 
the builders of the adjoining farmhouse and by the occupants of a war-time anti-aircraft 
emplacement. The vineyard across che road is said by the farmer to contain graves lined 

So Cann, pl Il; bu the anigiy ofthis road is quesonable. —™ Eig. § CM Gar. gors-6. 
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with tiles. This, though never formally established as a metalled road, must have been 
a much-used country track, very similar in antiquity to what it is today. 

The Via Veientana was, therefore, by no means the only road linking Rome and 
Veii. There is, however, reason for believing that it may be by far the oldest. Of the 
several alternative routes discussed in the two preceding paragraphs, only one was im- 
portant enough co be meralled in Roman times; and all of them presuppose the existence 
of the great military roads from Rome co the North. The Via Veientana, on the other 
hand, makes use of che Via Cassia only for the short and noticeably a-typical stretch 
between the city and the sixch milestone. For a very long strecch thereafter the Cassia 
was in ancquiey, a i it today, « typical long-disanceroed,lewving inhabned cenees 
to right and left, and following the line that involved fewest nacural obstacles. Anyone 
who has ever tried to walk across country in the area immediately north of Rome will 
appreciate the skill of the Roman engineers in selecting a line that involved them in only 
one substantial valley-crossing, the Fosso dell’ Olgiata (Kilo 193, Osteria del Fosso = 
Kilo 17-7), over a distance of more than 20 kilometres after Tomba di Nerone. To reach 
‘Tomba di Nerone, on the other hand, the road not only had to cross the subscancial 
Fosso di Acquatraversa, but it also had co climb to the crest of the ridge by a steeply- 
shelving gull , the abruptness of which contrasts strangely with the cacefully-scudied 

adients of the following stretches.” The physiognomy of this first stretch of the road 
is, in fact, that of the Via Veientana rather than of the Cassia; and it seems not unreason- 
able, therefore, to suggest chat the choice of this line for che latter was due to the prior 
existence of the Via Veientana; just as the choice of starting-point was dictated by the 
prior existence of the Pons Mulvius.2 

‘With the possible exception of the tumulus on the brow of the hill opposite Piazza 
d’Armi, the recorded antiquities along the Via Veientana include no recognisable 
Etruscan material. This may be due in part at least to the density of later settlement, 
By comparison with most of the country immediately to the north of Rome this was a 
well-populated diserice in Roman times, None of the individual sites is of any great 
wealth or importance ; buta surprising number seem to have achieved a level of prosperit 
that could afford such modest, middle-class comforts as marble panelling, painced wall- 
plaster, black-and-white floor mosaics, and imported crockery. The number of dolia 
and (co a less extent) amphorae suggest chat these were small farms; and the general im- 
pression conveyed by their remains (the evidence is admittedly inadequate) is that the 
average size of! holding cannot have been so very different from that of the present-day 
agriculeural resettlement schemes operating in the area, In Imperial times the road 
must have existed as much co serve these farms as it did to carry traffic between Rome 
and Veii, In the Middle Ages the pattern shifted once more. The land was once again 
concentrated into the hands of a few large landowners; and, apart from che great trunk 
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roads, it was the casali of these great estates that established the pattern of communica 
tions in districts, like this, where there were no villages. The Via Veientana no longer 
served any purpose, except here and there as a fatm-track, and it fell out of use, never 
to recover. 


I, THE VIA CLODIA, BETWEEN LA STORTA AND BRACCIANO 


Carta d’Ttalia, Sheets 143 I SE (Formello) and 143 I SO (S. Maria di Galeria), 
editions of 1925. 

Gell, vol. ii, 1834, pp. 15-17 (=1846, pp- 269-70). 

Nibby, voli, pp. 318-195 ii, pp. 92-1005 iti, p. 576. 

Ashby, 1907= Thomas Ashby, ‘Ancient remains near the Via Clodia’, Rémiscke 
Mitteilungen, xxii, 1907, pp. 311-22. 

Tomassetti, vol. iii, pp. 35-67. 

Anziani = D. Anziani, ‘Les voies romaines de I’Etrurie méridionale’, MAlanges d’archfo- 





logie et d’bistoire, xxxili, 1913, pp. 192-4. 
Ashby, 1927 = Thomas Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical Times, London, 1927. 
Mattinori = E, Martinori, Via Cassi, Rome, 1930, pp. 171-6. 


Shortly after passing La Storta, where an enormous modern church has recently re- 
placed the modest chapel that commemorates the vision of St. Ignatius Loyola, adding a 
conspicuous new landmark to the landscape of the northern Campagna, the Via Cassia 
and the Via Clodia part company. It is by no means certain, as is sometimes assumed,? 
that the former is the earlier of the two, But since all distances on the modern Via 
Clodia (the stretch between La Storta and Bracciano is known as the Via Clodia Brac- 
cianese) are reckoned from the road-junction at La Storta (Kilo 17-65 on the modern 
Via Cassia), it is convenient to maintain the convention in discussing the antiquities 
along the route of its Roman predecessor. 

Te has hitherto been assumed by all scholars who have discussed the point that 
throughout the stretch between La Storta and Bracciano the modern road follows sub- 
stantially the line of the Roman road. ‘The purpose of this note is to show that for a 
stretch of over a dozen kilometres this assumption can be shown to be incorrect, and 
that in fact the ancient and the modern roads are in places as much as 2 kilometres apart. 
‘The correction is obviously one of considerable importance for the interpretation OF the 
ancient topography of this little-explored piece of country. Among other things it in- 
volves the displacement of the second road-station out of Rome, Careiae, from what can 
now be seen to be the relatively recent cross-road site of Osteria Nuova to a new and 
hitherto unsuspected site nearly a kilometre to the east. 

For the first 3 kilometres after leaving the Via Cassia, the modern line of the Via 
Clodia does indeed coincide very closely with that of its classical predecessor, of which 
the only independent traces that now remain are at those points where the two temporarily 
diverge. Thus, almost immediately after the fork there is a deep cutting on the left of 
the modern road, clearly ancient, the line of which suggests that the actual fork may have 


2g. Martino, p. 1715 but see Anzian, p. x92. 
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been moved some distance to the nozth of its original position, perhaps when the railway 
was built. ‘The level-crossing at Kilo 1-1 is responsible for a Similan, chough briefer, 
divergence from the old line; and at Kilo 2 a slight hollow to the left of the modern 
road suggests that for several hundred metres the ancient road may have followed a 
slightly steeper and more direct route, across the shoulder of the low rounded hill chat 
bounds the road on this side. 

The first major divergence comes at Kilo 3. At this point the liné of the ancient 
road swings away to the right up the bottom of a broad, somewhat marshy valley, which 
ie follows on a gentle left-hand curve, over a barely perceptible saddle, and down a 
similar valley on the other side, to rejoin the modern road at Ponte della Buffala (Kilo 
5). On the ground, the line of the ancient road, which has been robbed of its paving by 
the builders both of the Papal aqueduct and of the railway, is marked only by an occa- 
sional selee paving-block. But, excepe for a shore distance where it comes very close to, 
and has been obliterated by, the railway, the line is clearly visible on air-photographs 
(Pl. XV); and there are several ancient sites beside it, Of the fist, on che right of the 
toad neat the railway, just before the railwayman's house, all that remains isa thin scatter 
of tiles and rough fragments of sle, as if from a destroyed concrete building, and a licele 
pottery, including ewo black-glazed fragments, Shortly after this, 200-300 metres to the 
Fight of the line of the road, beyond the railway, there is a large pine-covered cumulus, 
just within che boundaries of the Olgiata estate, and, prominently sited a shore distance 

eyond it, the remains of a substancial Roman building, Just beyond this again, towards 
the Casale of Olgiata, the paving-blocks of a Roman road are said to have been uncovered 
by the plough some years back, and this presumably matks the line of a divertiulum, 
Linking Veii directly with the Via Clodia at approximately the point where it coincides 
with the line of the Acqua Paola and of the railway. About 600 metres beyond this 
point the road passes immediately below the farm and chapel of Sant'Tsidoro, which 
Frands on the site of a Roman building of some pretensions. Used as a bench and step 
outside the chapel are several large blocks of dressed Luna marble, the one bearing part 
of an early Imperial funerary inscription (Appendix, No. 1); and lying around are the 
remains of a substantial building—fragments of travertine and marble blocks, including 
a marble door-sll; a great deal of valeeybricks and tiles; Fragments of opus signinwm and o 
black-and-white mosaic with a simple coloured border; red-painted plaster; white marble 
veneer; many dolia; and the lower part of a male funerary statue in poot Luna marble. 
‘According to che farmer, substantial structures still lie buried in the ground immediately 
to the south-east of the chapel, beside the road. 

‘Some 500 metres beyond the chapel the road, after rounding the shoulder of the hill 
below a well-marked scarp, drops down co rejoin the modern road at the Ponte della 
Buffala (Kilo $). At this point one can see no less chan four successive phases of the 
toad: the ancient road; the first road to replace it, marked by a deep hollow way cutting 
straight down the slope into the valley, just to the lefe of the modern road; an inter- 
snedkate carriageway (che pre-war road?), winding down on an $-curve; and the modern 
toad, carried on a substantial artificial embankment. There is no certain surviving trace 
Of the ancient bridge, which stood on the same site as its present-day successor; but the 
deep straight cutting that now caries the road through the ridge separating the Fosso 
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della Buifala from the Fosso dell’Acquasona, though widened to carry modern traffic, is 
undoubtedly of ancient origin. Some 500 metres to the right of the road at chis point, 
‘on the crest of the low ridge between the upper streams of the Acquasona and the Buffala, 
are the remains of a Roman building, pethaps a small farmstead, the only surviving 
structure of which is what appears to have been a rectangular concrete tank. Finds from 
this sie (the modern Colonia Trucchia, Casale No. 1) include squared blocks of tufa, a 
quantity of brick (including a brick-stamp of the mid-second century, Appendix, No. 
7), @ few small fragments of Luna marble, and the greater part of a marble funerary 
inscription (Appendix, No. 2; Pl. XXI, 8). Near by were found che six fragmentary 
terracotta plaques illuscrated on Plate XX, a. 

So far the line of the road was more or less determined by che nature of the country 
through which it had to pass. A line farther to the north would have carried it too far 
afield, whereas any substantial deviation to the south would have involved ic in the 
difficle country that lie immediatly wo the north of Rome, between the Vis Aurelis 
and the Via Cassia, ‘The curving line followed by the Via Triumphalis to its junction 
with the Via Cassia ac Casale La Giustiniana (Kilo 13-6 on the Via Cassia), by the 
Via Cassia from La Giustiniana to La Storea, and by the Via Clodia from La Storta 
to Ponte della Buffala coincides almost exactly with the watershed becween chose 
streams that drain south-eastwards, reaching the Tiber above Ponte Milvio, and those 
thac flow south or south-west, passing to the west of the Vatican and the Janiculum and 
joining the river well below the city, or flowing directly into the sea. ‘The headwaters of 
both groups lie in the range of volcanic hills of which the Lakes of Bracciano and 
Martignano and the former lake of Baccano are three of the extinct cracers; and, in the 
area to south of these lakes and west of the Via Cassia, the lie of the land and the alter 
nation of hard and soft rocks in the subsoil are such that, whereas for a distance of 6-8 
kilometres southwards from the lakes the drainage is all superficial, with the streams 
cutting narrow gulleys, 10-12 feet deep in places, but narrow and easily bridged except 
near che sources south of cis limie chey break through the shelf of hacd roek, co fed 
softer rock beneath, and plunge suddenly into che deep gorges, with precipitous, wooded 
sides, which even today make this one of the least accessible districts in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome. For the first 5 kilometres of ies independent course the Via 
Clodia almost exactly follows the northern limit of this difficult counery. Only after 
rounding the head of the Acquasona gorges was it free to strike off on an independent 
line towards Le Crocicchie and the natural gap in the low range of hills thae runs south- 
westwards from the southern extremity of Lake Bracciano. 

Immediately after crossing the Ponte Acquasona (adjoining the north abutment 
there are the remains of a Roman building in characterisic selee concrete, bue no trace 
remains of the ancient bridge itself), the modern road swings away to the right, round 
the shoulder of the low hill that blocks the direce path. ‘The ancient road followed a 
more direct line, through a deep cutting, rejoining the line of the modern road on the far 
side of the hill, ‘only to cross it at an oblique angle, bearing off to the right in a west- 
north-westerly direction. Ac this point, for a distance of some 600 metres on either side 
ofthe road, an be sen what litle now remains aboveground of the roxdsaton of 
Gari fr the name, sep, 68). The ony buildings till sanding aboveground are 
rectangular structure, possibly a water-tank, on the crest of the hill to the left of the 
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modem road at the extreme east end of the site, and the core of a small tomb at the far 
tnd of the site, beside the line of the ancient road. The former, which measures 13. x 
146 metres, is of a bard concrete with selee aggregate; any facing thac it may once have 
hrad has now disappeared. The latter, of a similar concrete, measures ¢. 2-70 metres 
square and was faced with opus retculaturs in selee. There are the shapeless remains of 
srhat may have been anocher similar tomb, some 120 metre farther tothe west; and wha 
may be the remains of yet another, a shore distance to the right. Air-phorographs suggest 
that until recently there was at least one other structure visible above ground, very close 
to the site of the modern farmhouse (Casale No. 1 of the Colonia Pianesi); and there was 
a great deal below ground until che autumn of 1954, when the greater part of the site 
rs pon shed to a depth of a metre and planted with vines. In addition to the paving- 
blocks of the road, this operation brought ro the surface a mocley assorement of anti- 
quities: blocks of tufa; a great many tiles, mostly seemingly of local manufacture, and 
only in one case bearing damaged brick-stamp; little brick (the normal building-material 
was evidently sel); parts of twvo rotary querns; water-piping in terracotta and in lead; 
a rich variety of marble veneer, including red and green porphyry, Numidian marble, 
Skyros marble, and mouldings of ress antico; a part of a Tuscan capital, of travertine (di 
meter of abacus 46cm. ); part of a Corinthian pilaster-capital of Luna marble (Pl. XIX, d; 
measurement across the base, when complete, . 48 cm.); a column-base of Luna marble 
(PI. XIX, a; diameter 53 cm.) the upper part of a worn marble herm, now headless, figur- 
ing a saryr wearing a nebris; a small, very worn marble head; a terracotta antefix (Pl. XX, 
By Ra numbe of weights: and a large quancity of domestic pose, inching a lee 
black-glazed ware (Types A and D) and a great deal of terra sigillata and ocher wares 
datable to the early Empire. An isolated building some 200 metres down the slope, to 
the south of the modern road, was evidently of some architectural pretensions. In 
addition to tiles and bricks, marble veneer (Luna marble), red and yellow painted 
plaster, chunks of opus signinum and of paving in black-and-white mosaic and opus 
spicatum, all suggestive of a fairly well-to-do house, wich an associated bath-building, 
there are the elements of what appears to be a more monumental structure—large tufa 
blocks, the angle of a marble coice (PI. XIX, }; height 28 cm.), a small square marble 
base, paving blocks of white marble, and heavy white marble veneer. The only recognis- 
able brick-stamp (Appendix, No. 6) does not appear to have been previously recorded. 
The Corinthian pilaster-capital described above may well have come originally from this 
building. Just to che right of the ancient road, near the middle of the site, was found a 
large coin-hoard. The coins, which were found buried in a pot, range from the middle 
of the first century to the middle of the third. They will be published by the Super- 
intendency of Antiquities for Southern Etruria. 
For a kilometre after leaving this site the line of the road is plainly visible on air- 
photographs (PI. XV), and it can be followed on the ground as a thin scatter of selce 
ts, crossing the plough to a poine (Carta d'Italia, Pe. 142) some 700 metres up 
the road leading from Osteria Nuova co the railway scation of Cesano. Here it crosses 
the line of the branch-aqueduct brought by Benedict XIV in 1749 from the Acqua Paola 
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to Santa Maria di Galeria, and strikes out across the flat meadows bordering the Arrone, 
where it is no longer visible on the ground, but can be seen on ait-photographs running 
north-westwards to che river at a point immediately south of its junction with the tiny 
tributary that joins it from the east (Pt, 141) There is no trace of the ancient bridge: 
but across the stream the line is picked up by a gently curving terrace, up which the 
road was carried on to the higher ground beyond; and from this point onwards the road 
is still clearly visible chroughout its length (except for shore gaps) both on air-photo- 
graphs and on the ground 

The stretch of road immediately beyond the Arrone, for a distance of some 600 
metres, has been heavily ploughed recently, and for most of its length the gully that is 
visible in the aix-photographs of 1944 is now only a slight, and in places barely disein- 
guishable, hollow, containing numerous broken fragments of selce. Several ‘hhundred 
mettes to the left of the road, on the gentle slopes looking south and east across the 
Arrone meadows, there is what is probably the concrete cerrace of a substantial early 
Imperial villa; and immediately to the right, just after passing a small modern quarry, 
there is a liberal scatter of Roman building material, in particular of roof-tiles, one of 
which beats an unidentified stamp (Appendix, No. 8). The line of the road here runs 
almost dead straight for nearly 3 kilometres. After leaving the plough, it crosses the 
field behind a large modern farm as a well-marked gully, and is picked up beyond the 
Fosso della Casaccia as a substantial boundary wall of sel, most of it broken up, bue 
including some unmistakable paving blocks, 

This wall crosses the road from Osteria Nuova to Anguillara 800 metres north of the 
old farmhouse of La Casaccia (the crossing is marked by a pair of pine-trees, a prominent 
landmark, and a shore distance beyond, on the left, chere is a small Roman site, marked 
by blocks of tufa and a scatter of tiles and pottery); and it continues in a straight line 
with only minor deviations for nearly 2. kilometres farther, crossing the railway-line to 
jon he track cha inks the alway-stacion of Angllara withthe moder Via Cla at 
Le Crocicchie, At the junction it swings to the left, following the line of the modetn 
track ina direction slightly south of west, and after another 1-5 kilometres, shotely after 
crossing the Fosso Pietroso (at this point a shallow brook), ie once mote swings to the 
left, joining che old road from Anguillara ieself to Le Crocicchie. 

This is the part of the ancient road that is best preserved. ‘There is a shore seretch 
of selee paving still in position at, and immediately after, the crossing of the Fosso 
Pietroso, and another, 150 metres long and almost perfectly preserved, south of the 
junction with the Anguillara~Crocicchie road (PI. XVII, a). ‘The road surface, heavily 
rutted with wheel-tracks, is here almost exactly 4 metres across, with a low kerb of stlce on 
either side. There is no trace of any special bedding. The massive selee paving-blocks, 
packed wich earth and see chips, were aid directly ina trench, ofthe requiced wideh and 
up to 60 cm. deep; and one can well see how it is that, where the paving-blocks have 
been removed, it is this trench that consticutes the most enduring trace ofa vanished road, 
either as a hollow on the surface, or as a soil-mark, or crop-mark, visible from the air. 

‘Two ancient sites call for brief mention in this stretch. The one (marked ‘Rudeti’ on 
the Carea dali) les onthe left-hand side ofthe ond immediately afte he crosing 
of the Fosso Pietroso, ‘The upstanding remains are those of a barrel-vauleed structure o 
concrete faced with brick, now so ruinous and overgrown that it is hard to distinguish 
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the plan in any detail. A rough foundation exposed in che bank of the road shows tha 
the building ence extended towards the stream; and, co judge from the quantities of 
marble veneer, including white Greek marble and dark, yellowish-brown, onyx- 
marble, probably from the Maremma, it was ofa certain elegance. The scattered debris 
around i includes roof-ciles and domestic pottery. The other site, alitele over a kilo- 
etre up the Anguillara road to che right, is the strikingruin known (from the dedication 
of the chapel that it housed in the Middle Ages) as Le Mura di Santo Stefano (PI. XVII, b)- 
‘Ashby, who published the only substantial account of this remarkable building,?® which 
still stands in places three storeys high, thought chae it might have been a store-houses 
and he compared the brickwork with that of Hadrian's villa. But subsequent excavation 
(¢eemingly unpublished) within che building has revealed craces of elaborate veneering 
in variegated, imported marbles (including porphyry and the onyx-marble described 
above), and there are columns of cipollino and of granite and glass tesserae that come 
probably from vaule-mosacs. ‘There can be litcle doube of its domestic character, and the 
Hecorative brickwork of the external fasade (Pl. XVII), with its chree elaborate orders and 
contrasting colours (the brickwork of the pilasters is of a darker colour than the rest) 
Supgest a date rather later than Hadrian: the closest parallels would seem to be with 
swaalthy mausolea of che third quarter of the second century, like the Tomb of Annia 
Regila#® As to the purpose ofthis ‘unustal building, one can only suggest that it may 
have been the block of the residential wing of a wealthy villa rustica. Although 
there does not seem to be any close parallel ar quite so early a date, such several-storeyed 
blocks were a feature of the villas of later antiquity; and despite the depredations of the 
centuries and the recent encroachments of the mechanical plough, it can still be seen to be 
the centre of what must once have been a far larger complex of buildings; and grouped 
around it on the adjoining ridges are the remains of several smaller sites, the agricultural 

¢ of which is attested by the numerous fragments of dolia.®” The site was access- 
Eile both from the Anguillara road, which, though never paved, is almost certainly an 
ancient country track, and directly from the Via Clodia. That, at any rate, would seem 
to be the explanation of a feature, clearly visible on the ait-phorographs as a dark streak 
and here and there on the ground as a narrow depression, which leaves the Via Clodia at 
the point where it bends south-westwards and heads straight for the south end of the 
site, following exactly the same alignment as the long, straight stretch of road already 
described. Just to the right of this track, on the hill-cop 300 metres after leaving the 
Via Clodia, Mr. R. G. Goodchild found the fragmentary terracotta antefix illustrated in 
Plate XX, ¢. 

‘After joining the Via Clodia, the track from Anguillara crosses the railway and 
joins the modern main road at the derelict farmhouse of Le Crocicchie (Kilo 14), whence 
ye once continued in a generally south-westerly direction, past the ruins of a very large, 
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terraced, Roman villa, Le Muracciole, and on eventually to Caere. Only a short stretch 
of this, some 800 metres in all, is common to the Via Clodia. Although the modern 
track has shifted 10-20 metres to the left immediately after the well-preserved section 
of paving described on p. 65, the ancient road is clearly visible as a hollow way, strewn 
with selee blocks, running past the remains of a small rectangular structure, probably a 
tomb (featureless, except for the liberal use of tile in the concrete core, suggesting a 
relatively late date), and so down the hill co cross the headwaters of the Fosso del 
Bagno, at this point an insignificant seasonal trickle, Here the line of the Via Clodia 
parts company with the Anguillara track, The lacter carries straight on, actoss the rail- 
way; the former bears off co the right, curving gently over the shoulder of the hill to- 
wards the railway-station of Le Crocicchie. Near the crest of che hill a shore stretch of 
the road could still be seen in the autumn of 1954, almost intact amidst the surrounding 
ploughland; and che whole line was strewn with paving-blocks, dragged to the surface 
by recent ploughing. 

Just before reaching the railway-embankment, immediately beyond the nameless 
tribucary of the Fosso della Caduta, there are the remains of a substantial Roman site, 

robably a farmhouse, partly destroyed by recent ploughing, but still preserving the 
Earrelevauleed concrete substructures of what appears to have been a terraced building 
of some size, ‘The remains include fagmens of uprooted walling (of euf reticulate 
with brick details), a travertine column-drum 50 cm, in diameter, segmental bricks from 
the columns of a small brick colonnade, roof-tiles, fragments of paving in opus spicatum, 
and a certain amount of domestic refuse. The vaulted substructures are lined in opus 
signinwm and evidently served as water-anks, fed from a large cistern 50 metres up the 
slope. This consisted of a pair of barrel-vaulted tanks, each about 22. x 2-90 metres, set 
side-by-side, with seven or eight arched openings between them. ‘The aggregate ofthe 
concrete consists exclusively of small blocks of sel. 

‘After crossing the railway che line of the ancient road can be picked up at the old 
bridge immediacely below the station of Le Crocicchie (Kilo 14:6), At this poine the 
main road and the railway both follow the line of one of the headwater eribucaries of 
the Fosso della Caduta, to climb to the higher ground chat runs south-westward from 
the south end of Lake Bracciano. Until shortly before the war the road made an awkward 
double bend to cross the stream just below the station; and the old bridge, though not 
itself of Roman construction, marks the position of its Roman predecessor. Unlike the 
weir feud, the Roman reed did noe fallow the main valley bottom, but struck off 
to the left, following a shallower and rather steeper side-valley some 200 metres to the 
south, The line, clearly visible in war-time air-photographs,*8 could still be traced in the 
aucun of 1954, here and there as a stll-visible depression, but for the greater part as a 
line of ploughed-oue paving blocs. These ate rapily disappearing (the writer watched 
some of them being broken up to mix into the concrete footings for the fencing of the 
new Agricultural Centre), and soon there will be litele or no trace of this stretch other 
than a thin scatter of selce fragments along the valley-bottom. On the low crest to the 
right of the road, immediately past the Agriculraral Centre, chere is an ancient site, 
marked by a long scatter of tiles and a litele poor, late pottery. Then, as the road nears 
the crest, where the effects of erosion and ploughing have been most severe, all certain 
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trace is lost on the ground, although in 1954 there were still a few paving-blocks 
dumped by the side of the modem track, awaiting removal. From the ait-photographs 
ie seems that the road followed a gently rising course, winding wich the contours, to 
join the modern road and the railway in che narrow saddle that matks the end of the rise 
(Kilo 16+5). About a kilometre beyond this point a stretch of the ancient road was un- 
covered in 1891,2% skirting the erstwhile swampy lake of Mare Morto, some 200 metres 
cast of the present road, which follows a more direct course across the bed of the lake; 
and from here to Bracciano the ancient and che modern lines are roughly coincident, and 


do not concern the present note. 
From what has been said in the foregoing account of the course of the Roman Via 


Clodia between Kilo 3 and Kilo 16:5 of the modem Via ClodiaBraccianese, it will 
already be clear that the identification of this new line involves the reassessment of a number 
of related problems. It may very well be true, as Ashby suggested,® that the country 
road from Anguillara to Le Crocicchie is pare of an ancient track linking Caere with the 
country to the north and east of the lakes of Bracciano and Martignano; but the paving 
that he saw to the norch-east of Le Crocicchie was not that of a diverticulum of the Via 
Clodia following this ancient line, but that of the Via Clodia itself. Ashby and his pre- 
dlecessore were also righe in claiming as Roman the stretch of road running east and west 
past the farmhouse of Tragliatella (co the south of the modem main road, west of 
Galeria); but it cannot have lefe the Via Clodia, as it does today, at Kilo 9°75, since 
at this point the ancient road lay 2 kilometres to the north of the line of its modern 
successor. It is probably co be incerpreced as a part of the road linking Galeria (and so 
ultimately Veit) with Caere; and if s0, like the road from Anguillara to Le Crocicchie, 
it may very well be an element in the pre-Roman road-system of this part of Southern 
Eeruria. 





er work on the ground, however, is needed before these and other similar 
possibilities can be usefully discussed. For the present it must be enough to have estab- 
lished the true line of the Via Clodia and, as a corollary, the true position of the road- 
station that has hitherto been identified with Osteria Nuova. The name of this road- 
station, Carat, is attesced by Frontinus and in the Itineraries. That this name applied 
rather to the site of Galeria Vecchia, 3 kilometres to the south-west, and that the road- 
station was known as ad Careias, isan conjecture of Nibby.** Ie is not even 
certain (although it seems probable) chat there was any substantial setclement on the 
site of Galeria Vecchia in classical times. The earliest mention of the name Galeria 
dates from the early ninch cencury. Thereafter records are frequent, and in the twelfth 
century we find the counts of Galeria involved in a dispute with the church of Santa 
Maria Nuova in Rome over the possession of a certain massa Carcia, the territories of 
which are defined as the land lying on either side of the Via Clodia becween 
the Rivers Arrone and Galeria. The modern Valle Galeria is che deep valley to the 
east of Santa Maria di Galeria, below the Ponte dell’ Acquasona, and ic is evident, there- 


sree 230 Both follow Nibby in identifying Coreiae with 
‘ayer m3 geo SS EEE yes ash 
2 Ashby, 1907, . 334; 1937, B33 SP. F. Kehr, Zealis Poni, i, 1896, p. x67 (emp. 
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fore, not only that che names of Careiae and of Galeria signified two distinct enticies, 
but chat as late as che ewelfth century the former name was still attached to its ancient 
territory. Whether chere was any actual continuity between the Roman road-station 
and the medieval estate we have no means of telling. What is certain is that, whether or 
not there was already a settlement on the site of the medieval Galeria, the site on the 
main road, following a pattern as familiar in antiquity as it is today, became in time an 
independent community—of no very great wealth or importance, but of sufficient sub- 
stance to figure in the Irineraries and to enjoy a modest prosperity under the earlier 
Empire. Such road-side communities were the product of a time of security and safe 
travel, and they were very sensitive to the sore of trouble thac is foreshadowed in che 
burial and abandonment of a large coin-hoard; although we have no precise evidence on 
this point, we may guess that by the time of the barbarian invasions: if not before, the 
bulk of the inhabicants had withdrawn to the safety of the precipitous cliffs surrounding 
the medieval Galeria. 

‘Why and when the Via Clodia should have forsaken its ancient course in favour of 
a line farcher to the south, we do not know. Ie was certainly long before che revival of 
cartography, since Cingolan’s map of 1704 shows the new line Atmly established, and 
gives no hint of the old. What seems to be reasonably certain is that the change took 
place, not as the result of any specific action of eentral authority, but as the resele of a 
shift in the pateern of local habitation and of local communications, taking place, it 
may well be, over a very considerable period of time. Once again, one would look most 
naturally, co che emergence of a new order after che upheavals of the earlier Middle Ages. 
Bound up with the change of line is the establishment of a new cross-road site, bearing 
the significant name of Osteria Nuova, In this case we may be sure that the growing 
importance of the property of Santa Maria di Celsano (commonly known as Santa 
Masia di Galecia) which posed during the couse ofthe sin centh century into the hands 
of the wealthy Collegium Germanicum et Hungaticum, confirmed, if it did not estab- 
lish, the imporcance of the site where the direct and easy road from S. Maria crossed 
the main road and forked for Anguillara and Cesano. It was along the line of the 
Cesano Road that Benedict XIV in 1749 allowed a branch of the Acqua Paola tobe 
brought to serve the Jatfundium S, Mariae in Coelsano; and it was in the of 
Osteria Nuova that the College established the fountain that still beats his coat-of-arms 
and the inscription recording his benefaction. 


J. B. WARD PERKINS 
APPENDIX 
by Marcin Frederiksen 


I. INSCRIPTIONS 


1. Block of Luna marble, 1-25 x 0°63 x 0°35; lettering in lapidary capitals (1. 1, 
0-095; I. 2, 0°08) of early Imperial period, much worn. Re-used as a bench in front of 
the chapel of S. Isidoro, beside the ancient line of the Via Clodia; see p. 59. 


EX TESTAMENTO SE 
ARBITRATV HEREDVM 
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2. Seven fragments of a slab of Luna marble. Four are contiguous (4), forming the 
bottom right-hand corner (0-41 x 0-28 x 0-045); another is from the top right-hand 
corner (b); two are unplaceable (¢, 4). Letcering in thirdfourch-century capitals, c. 
0-045. Ploughed up about 500 metres co the north of the Via Clodia at Ponte della 
Buffala (che modern Colonia Trucchia, Casale No. 1, see p. 63)- Plate XXI, a. 


Jol IN 
@ COMPJARABILI_ MILITI’ COR 
NICVLAJRIO TRIBVNI CHORII 
VRIBANIAIE 
@®  joor ©my 


@ iy 


3. Right-hand side’ of a small panel of Luna marble, 0:26 x 018 x 0025; 
lettering, ¢. 0-04. Found on the line of the southernmost of the two roads leading from 
the norch-west gate of Veii, about 200 metres east of the Via Cassia at Kilo 20. 


JS IVCVNDVS 
AJNN. XXVII 


IMP-CAESAR| 
VESPASIA 
DOMITIANOA 
GERMANIC-PO 
TRIBVN-POTES 


Fi. 9.—Ixscruprion No. 4. 






4, Fragment (0°30 x 0-42 x 0-04) from the right-hand margin of a slab of Luna 
marble; lettering in lapidary capitals, 1. 1, 0-073; 1. 2, 0-068; 1. 3, 0-064; 1. 4, 0-058. 
Found on a site above the Via Flaminia, near the sixth milestone (Kilo 9), see below. 
Plate XI, a; Fig. 9. 
IMP. CAESAR] DIVI 
VESPASIAJNI. F 

DOMITIANO. A]VGVSTO 

GERMANIC. POJNT . MAX 

TRIBVN . POTES|TAT .XV 
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1. 2: the surviving letters are not sufficiently crowded to permit the restoration of 
NERVAE TRAIANI, nor spaced enough to make probable either HADRIANI 
or ANTONINI (see Fig. 9). 

1. 3: there is no sign of erasure, which may, however, have involved only the name 
DOMITIANO, cf. ILS 246; alternatively, the slab may have been cut but never 
used for its original purpose. For Domitian’s danmatio memoriae, see Suet. 
Dom. 23-1, and Corradi in Dig. Epigr. ii, p. 2000. This is che most frequently 
attested form of Domitian’s titles (see Corradi, p. 2030). 

: the top strokes of the T’s and the apex of the A are certain on the stone. 
Domitian’s fifteenth tribunicia potestas appears co have been recorded hitherto 
only on coins. 





‘The site on which were found the above inscription, and the two brick-stamps and 
wo fragments of inscribed dolia recorded below (Nos. 10-12), was briefly recorded by 
Ashby in 1921 (JRS xi, 1921, p. 141 and notes 2 and 3). Since chen furcher quarrying 
and the ploughing of he fand above the quarries has revealed much fresh macerial. 

“The reservoirs are now exposed, and are shown to be an extensive system of passages 
Jaid out on a grid-shaped plan ac two distinct levels. The uppet series, stared by Ashby 
to have been lost to sight, ate now once mote exposed and can be seen ro have discharged 
into the lower series, whence the villa above drew its water by a well-shaft, Furcher 
along the quarry-face the cwnieulus supplying the cisterns has been revealed as a small 
conduit in the soil, about 1 metre x 30 em., leading from a spring some 100 metres 
away, which is now at a considerably lower level than before because of the quarrying 
operations. 

The site above, on an open shelf between the knoll housing the well-shaft and the 
cliffs overlooking the road, when ploughed brought to light the above inscription and 
much other material from a building which may have been of some pretensions: a square 
‘olumn-base of travertine; a moulded column-base of matble, cut in one piece with the 
Tower part of the fluted shaft; ewo column-drums in coarse local tufa, one fluted and one 
plain; many fragments of marble veneer and of mosaic; and much domestic refuse and 
pottery, including fragments of several dolia. ‘The bricks may support Ashby's sug- 
gestion of a later restoration. 

For the brick-stamps and dolia-stamps from this site, see below, Nos. 10-12. 


Il. BRICKSTAMPS (Nos. 5-11) AND DOLIA (No. 12) 


5. JS SPYRILIAL 
Circular impress. CIL XV.1.666. Found beside the Via Veientana; see p. 51- 
6 PROCILIA 
HERMIONE 


Quadrate impress. Found on site opposite the road-station on the Via Clodia to the 
south of the modern road at Kilo 6-3 approx.; see p. 64. Pl. XX, d. 
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7 C.NVINN FORT [PRIM 
Lunate impress. CIL XV.1.862. Mid-second century. Found on site 500 metres north 
of the Via Clodia at Ponte della Buffala (Colonia Trucchia, Casale no. 1); see above p. 63. 

8. jm M Of 
‘Quadrate impress. Found on a site beside the ancient line of che Via Clodia, just west 
of the R, Arrone, see above p. 65. 

9. C IVI FELICIS 
Quadrate impress. Mid-second century, ef. CIL XV.1.683. Found at Colonia Gianni. 
con the estate of the Collegium Germanicum, near Santa Maria di Galeria. 

10. VICCIANIS 

TONNEI DE FIGLIN 
Semicircular impress. CILXV.1.659, ¢. Mid-first century. Found at site near the sixth 
milestone of the Via Flaminia, see No. 4, above. 

1 DE] PRAEDIS L IVLI URSI VALERI FLAC 

SALAJRESE [A TAVRIONE 
Lunate impress. CLL XV.1.521. Time of Hadrian, ef. Bloch, Bolli Leterigi, p. 181. 
Found at same site as No. 10. 
12, Two fragments of dolia, terracotta. 


(@) JEROTIS 
@ FEN! 


Both are raised letters in stamped impress on rim. Found at same site as No. 10. 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF CISALPINE GAUL 


(1) Berore 89 B.c. 


Ar the time of che outbreak of the Social War in 91 .c. there were many types of 
political organisation in Cisalpine Gaul. First, there were the Roman colonies of 
‘Mutina, Parma, and Eporedia. Secondly, chere were the large areas of land south of the 
Po in Liguria and centred on the chief highway in Aemilia which were already occupied 
by Roman citizens in the Pollia tribe, but where urbanisation was a more ot less spon- 
taneous development and where here was certainly not the elaborate political organisa- 
tion of the colonies. Thirdly, chere were the Latin colonies of Ariminum, Placentia, 
Cremona, Bononia, and Aquileia.) We may say chat all this tericory was occupied by 
settlers of Roman or Latin otigin, with the reservation that in Liguria, where the 
colonised land was probably not so extensive or so continuous as in Aemilia, there ma 
still have been a considerable number of the former inhabitants living in association wit 
the Romans. Archaeological investigation has not yet told us whether there were two 
separate inhabited sites in each case, but the doubling of place-names. (Industria~ 
Bodincomagus, Potentia-Carreum, Sedulia?=Vardagate) may indicate thac the Ligures 
were allowed some kind of separate political organisation and local centres near to, but 
distinct from, the centres created by the Romans to serve the needs of their ager. If 
there were two separate inhabited sites and organisations, however, these did not remain 
independent of each other for long. Certainly after 89 3.c. Romans and native peoples 
formed single communities. 

‘The remaining areas of Cisalpine Gaul were occupied by peoples organised ona tribal 
basis (e.g, the Ligurian tribes, the Celtic tribes such as the 1 subres andl the Cenomani), 
or in cities, either standing alone (e.g. Ravenna) ot joined in leagues (e.g. perhaps the 
Veneti). ‘These peoples and cities must have had some kind of alliance wich Rome. A 
system of alliances and agreements extended over the whole ate, including probably at 
Teast parts of the southern slopes of the Alps, parts which did not receive a full municipal 
organisation until after the time of Caesar.” The evidence for the relations between the 
norchern peoples and Rome is scanty. The most important passage is where Cicero 
(pro Balbo XIV. 32) says, ‘etenim quaedam foedera exstant, uc Cenomanorum, Insu- 
Brium, Helvetiorum, Iapydum, non nullorum item ex Gallia barbarorum, quorum in 
foederibus exceptum est, ne quis eorum a nobis civis recipiatur’. Cicero does not include 
the Ligures in this list, and the only information we have about their formal relations 
with Rome (apart from the frequently mentioned friendship with Genua which Rome 
maintained) is from Strabo, who says (IV. 6. 3. 203), ‘xaTéAvoay &rravrass, kal Broa 
adrol Tas MOAITElas, EmothcavTes Popov (ol ‘Pcoptator)’—a passage which raises many 
problems but which probably refers to the second century 8.c. (although pechaps only to 
the westernmost of the Ligures). As for relations with the Veneti, we know that these 
allowed of considerable interference by Rome in the mateer of teritoria, Boundary 
stones between Ateste and neighbouring states, erected by Roman proconsuls who were 

1 The problem ofthe colony of Dertona was discussed PBSR XX, 195 B68. 
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sent ‘ex senatus consulto’ to supervise the establishment of boundaries, date from 135 
and from 116 or 141 8.c. (CIL V. 1. 2490-2). Earlier still, in 174, a negotiator was 
sent by the Roman senate to compose factional strife in Patavium, apparently at the 
request of the people of Patavium itself (Livy, XLI. 27),2and it is for 178 that we have 
the first mention of troops being levied in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy, XLI. 5).? The roads 
built throughout the region represent in themselves an imposition on local liberties, and 
they were one of the chief instruments in the less deliberate Romanisation to which the 
Po country came to be exposed. We know also that the coast road in Liguria with a 
strip of land just over one and a half miles wide was guaranteed by che peoples through 
whose lands it passed to be safe for travellers (Strabo, IV. 1. 5. 180; 6. 3. 203). Probably 
such provisions were not necessary in the safer of Venetia, but the have been 
parallcledin he case of roads running che Apennines and slong the Alpine foothills. 

‘The picture to be constructed from few scraps of evidence cannot be detailed 
enough to enable us to decide whether the grievances of the other inhabitants of Italy 
which caused the Social War to break out were shared by the people of the north. 
Although the change in political status which was carried out by Pompeius Strabo in 
8 points to previous agitation for improvements, there is very little to suggest that the 
Romans had to fight at all in the Po region. There is in fact no explicit mention of the 
participation of any of che peoples of Cisalpine Gaul. Livy (Per. LXXIL) says ‘Italici 
populi defecerunt: Picentes, Vestini, Marsi, Paeligni, Marrucini, Samnites, Lucani’. 
Appian, on the other hand, says of the events of the year go B.C., ‘koi é6e uly éugl thy 
‘bradley fv thy wepi tov “léviov. cloSduevor 8 adrév of Sérepa Tis “Poouns 
Tuppnvel kal ’OuBpixol xai &AAa tw atvrols Kvn yerrovetovra, mévtes és érréoracw 
fipeBigovro’ (BCI. 49). As Appian himself goes on to show, the enthusiasm for revolt 
among the Etruscans was brought to an end by the grant of citizenship to Italians who 
were still loyal. It has been thoughe, however, that the passage may be a hint of revole 
against Rome by peoples to che north of Etruria and Umbria. W. Kubitschek,* scarting 
from the two hypotheses that the whole Cispadana was given full franchise in 89, and 
that peoples who fought against Rome in the Social War were placed in a specially 
selected group of eight tribes in which they always remained, maintained that Genua 
and Veleia (in the Galeria tribe like Pisa and Luna) fought against Rome. On these 
grounds he had also to consider Brixellum (tribe Arnensis) a rebel town, which is most 
unlikely. Also into the list should go Albintimilium (Falerna),® and perhaps Dertona.* 
The participation of any of these towns in the war is most improbable, and indeed 
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Kubitschek’s general theory of tribe membership was shown long ago to be untenable.” 
As for the complete enfranchisement of the Cispadana, this will be iscussed more fully 
below.® In passing we must recognise that it is strange to find Genua, Veleia, Pisa, and 
Luna in the same tribe, and that this can hardly be due to coincidence. 

The general probabilities are certainly against che participation of the Cisalpine 
peoples in the Social War. Picenum was one of the centres of allied resiscance, but its 
Vicinity to the Po region was hardly likely in itself to induce rebellion, since Aemilia was 
widely populated by people who already had the franchise and formed a barrier between 
the less-favoured tribes north of the Po and the south, 


(2) Powpstus STRABO 


Certainly we have to explain what Pompeius Strabo was doing in Cisalpine Gaul, 
why indeed he ever went north from Picenum, Not only is it likely, however, that che 
Senate judged it prudent to give a settlement to the Po region and entrusted the nearest 
magistrate withthe jb, but alto we should noe forget to reckon with the plans of Pom- 
peits Strabo himself, These plans were cut short by his death, but before this he was 
Ebviously secking an opportunity co impose his will on the Roman state (Orosius, V. 
19. 10; Velleius, II, 20-1). There is no doube that at least some sections of the Cis- 
alpine population received benefits from Pompeius Strabo and could be considered part 
of his dlientela.® The wish to detach this support from Pompeius Magnus was an im- 
portant reason for Caesar's continued championing of the Transpadani in the following 
years: probably also for his colonisation of Novum Comum.® Another point which sug 
fests that Pompeius Strabo was trying to establish a vase clientela in the region is the fact 
thac apart from his general reorganisation we have particular hines of intervention of his 
overawidearea: at Comum, almostcertainly Alba Pompeiaand Lats Pompeia, and possibly 
‘Verona! From this bre indication that Pompeius may have hada personal programme 
in the north we may pass to a consideration of the public policy which he carried out. 

“The first thing is to determine whether the lex Pompela was the lex provinciae of Cis 
alpine Gaul, that is, whether the province was first created in 89 or by Sulla, as, follow- 
ing Momméen, most scholars believe.!® ‘The latcer hypothesis has no ancient authority, 
Trrour sources for the history of the years between 89 and Sulla’s dictatorship Cisalpine 
Gaul is mentioned in the following manner: Appian (BCI. 66) says that in 87 Octavius 
and Merula ‘emi 8 orportiav as re Tas Erépas méAes Tas Et pSV KerrmKdous Kad és hy 
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&yxot Fodariav wepiéreuroy,’ and speaking of 82 he says (ibid. 86), ‘tAéovos 8 del trols 
trrécois yryvopévou oTparod dé Te THis MAoves “Iraias En opin owveotdbons Kol dd 
“tis dubpou mepl tov “HpiBandy Toners’. Appian gives two different descriptions of 
the region in these passages, buc even if as.a province it already had an official title by 87 
B.c., this would not necessarily have ousted other names from usage. Appian’s use of 
Freie in the second passage is the natural and normal one, in which it obviously com- 
prised Cisalpine Gaul (hence, perhaps, +fis wAéovos “hraAios); it does not imply that 
Tealy in a political sense as a sphere of command still extended as far as the Alps. ‘These 
passages certainly suggest that people were acting as if no provincial boundary separated 

Cisalpine Gaul from Italy proper, but this may well have been a consequence of civil 
war. There is nothing improbable in the idea that the parties tried to get troops where 
they could without observing all the constitutional regularities. The distinction made 
by Appian himself suggests a real difference between the cities of Cisalpine Gaul and 
those of north-central Italy. When Sulla returned to Italy Cn. Papirius Carbo was in 
command in the north,? and it is reasonable to suppose that he had obtained the province 
of Cisalpine Gaul. Cicero (in Verr. IL. I. 13. 34) implies that Verres was proquaestor to 
Carbo in the north—in Cisalpine Gaul in fact. A further reason for supposing that 
Cisalpine Gaul wasmade a province in 89 is the very fact that the area was given a separate 
settlement in thar year. As Chilver #4 points out, there must have been some adequate 
definition of the area to which Pompeius’ reorganisation applied. Ie seems more likely 
then that the province was formed in 89 than that it was formed by Sulla. 

Tes uncertain where the frontier ran. Hardy 15 suggests that the limits on the east 
and west coasts were the Aesis and the Arno, and that Sulla moved them farther north to 
the Rubicon and the Varus. Some parts left within the province may well have been 
suitable for inclusion in Italy, but to have brought them in would have meant the 
adoption of a less convenient frontier line. 

‘What form did the lex provinciae take? What was the settlement imposed by Pom- 
peius? The evidence is very slight, but we can be certain that the settlement was com- 
plex, with a different status for different communities. This is established by the pas- 
sage of Pliny (HIN III. 138) which, after giving the inscription of the Auguscan trophy 
at Nicaea (CIL V. 2. 7817) reads ‘non sunt adiectae Cottianae civitates XV quae non 
fuerant hostiles, item adtribucae municipiis lege Pompeia’. Thus we know that certain 
tribes were attributed to more highly developed centres, although we cannot decide which 
all these tribes were. The settlement of Caesar in 49 may have created or abolished states 
and caused many alterations in boundaries, so that it is difficult to determine which 
communities received Latin rights in 89, where their boundaries ran, and whether their 
territoria completely covered the lowland country. The details of the earlier system have 
been so much obscured that we have to be content with rather general statements about 
this stage in the region’s development. 

__, Recently A. Ferrua4# has restated the view that the lex Pompeia gave full Roman 
citizenship to the Cispadani and Latin rights to the Transpadani.!” ‘The arguments 
which he uses are as follows: First, after 89 we hear of demands for the citizenship only 
from the Transpadani; secondly, in the Pliny passage quoted above the tribes are said to 


1B CABIX, p 270, But se also p. 196 and pp. sor _¥ JnseripcinesIealiae, IX. Regio IX. fase. 1, Rome, 
toe i PP. 66-7 1948, 
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be attributed to municipia, and since there were none of these yet in Transpadana there 
must have been some in Liguria; thitdly, Asconius speaking of the status of Placentia 
(in Pis, 2-3) discusses Pompeius’ grant of Latin rights co what were called, though in- 
exactly, coloniae, and he calls them coloniae Transpadanae and does not mention the Cis- 
padana at all; fourthly, Cicero (ad Att. I. 1. 2) says in 65 8.c. ‘videtur in suffragiis 
multum posse Gallia’, but unless the Cispadana was enfranchised all citizens in Gaul 
would be voting in the Pollia eribe, wich the possible exception of Dertona in the 
Pomprina; and fifthly, the dispuce of the censors in 65 was over the Transpadani only. 

The second point, that Pliny talks of Alpine tribes being attributed to municipia, 
ig not very serious. Certainly che term munieipium was only applicable, stricly speaking, 
to atown with Roman citizenship. Probably also the Pollia settlements in Liguria were 
not officially municipia until che time of Caesar even although they were composed of 
citizens, But the towns to which the tribes were attributed were doubtless all municipia 
in the time of Pliny, and it is probably simply a mistake on his part which has led him to 
give them this title when writing of an earlier period. After al, he is giving a brief and 
comprehensive account of the situation, and not quoting the words of the law, which 
probably mentioned the towns individually by name. 

Ferrua’s contention that Cicero's reference to the voting strength of Gaul proves that 
the whole Cispadana had been given the franchise is valid only if ic can be shown that 
the Latin colonies in Cispadana and Transpadana (i.e. Placentia, Cremona, Bononia, and 
‘Aquileia) were not promoted to full citizenship in 89. There is no evidence to prove 
that they were not, however, and it is certainly more probable that they were. Aulus 
Gellius (IV. 4. 3) says ‘universo Latio lege Iulia civitas data est’. Ie may be contended 
that the Cisalpine colonies were not included in this because che region had already been 
set apart for a settlement of its own. In fact, this was probably the ease when the lex 
Tulia was passed, since, unless Cisalpine Gaul had already been separated from the rest of 
Tealy, ic is difficule to see why complete enfranchisement could noc have been claimed 
there as in Italy. But, while the rest of the reorganisation of the area remained over for 
the lex Pompei, the colonies may have obtained the citizenship by the lex Iulia, and the 
lexe Pompeia is hardly likely to have reversed such an advantage. (It would certainly not 
be a case of the overlapping and confusion of two laws.1®) Even if this was not the case, 
‘even if the area was altogether excluded from the operation of the general enfranchising 
faws, it is still highly probable thae che lex Pompcia gave the full citizenship to these 
Latin colonies, ‘There was no teason to refuse the concession, particularly since so much 
of Cisalpine Gaul was already seetled by men who wete citizens. (The description of 
Placentia as a municipium by Cicero (in Pis. 2) confirms the general argument.) 

The Gree hid, and ffch contentions have a certain plausibiliey but no real force® 


2 See Hardy, op ty Dp 66-7. 
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If we reject Ferrua's thesis we must indeed that although there were man 
Cenake aramanltieg who wee aie flly cafochoed, cele apiion Fr adrance- 
ment was on a negligible scale. ‘This is easier to understand if we remember that these 
Cispadane regions were not as highly urbanised or probably as much affected by Roman 
influence and control. It may even be that for the most part they were attributi, ot in a 
similar kind of dependence, and that in fact Pompeius did not give Latin rights to more 
than one or two communities south of the Po. In Aemilia the Apennine towns may well 
have been placed in some kind of subjection to those on the Via Aemilia, though pre- 
viously independent of them” In Liguria the tribes of the interior were probably 
attributi, while the only important non-attribuced peoples (leaving Alba Pompeia out 
of the picture for the moment) may have been Genua, Albingaunum, and pethaps 
Albintimilium. Genua’s long-standing treaty-relationship with Rome may have given 
her advantages greater than chose gained by the acqt of Latin rights: ic is perfectly 
Iegitimate to suppose that she remained in a privileged position similar to that of 
Ravenna. Her position, in fact, was one which we know gave her some rights over sur- 
rounding peoples, and had done so since before 117 8.C. This is the date of the settle- 
ment recorded on the Table of Polcevers (CIL V. 2. 7749), which reveals a system of 
subordination of tribes to an urban centre (at lease in certain respects) which may have 
influenced the Romans in their development of attributio. As for the other two states, it 
is hardly possible that they were attribut; they seem to have been urban centres of tribal 
organisations of considerable extent, and they may have been given Latin rights in 89% 

‘We may conclade, chrefore, tat a rssonable case an be made out for the view 
that Pompeius Strabo conferred Latin rights on very few if any communities south of 
the Po. Even if there were one or two cases where he did, we can easily explain the 
words of Asconius which formed the third point of Ferrua’s argument, for the con- 
ferring of Latin rights was characteristic only in the Transpadane region.®® ‘The homo- 

eneity there was perhaps one of the reasons for the solidarity of Transpadane agitation 
Ee the citizenship in the fllowing years In Aemilia and Liguria existing treatment 
differed, and doubtless grievances and aspirations differed too. Conditions there would 
also be modified by the large Roman citizen element already established. Among the 
Transpdani were three cloies only, Cremons, Epoeda, and Aquila, and no 
official vritim colonisation. 

“There are also positive arguments co use against Ferrua’s theory. First, two Cicero- 
nian passages suggese that Ravenna (che most important non-Reman town in Aemilia) 
at lease did not lose the peculiarity of 2 foedus relationship in the uniformity of a 
citizenship grant. In pro Balbo (XXII. 50) Cicero says ‘Cn. Pompeius pater rebus Iealico 
bello maximis gestis P. Caesium, equitem Romanum, virum bonum, qui vivic, 
Ravennatem, foederato ex populo, nonne civicate donavit?” Pompeius had no need to 
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give individual grants if the whole Cispadana was enfranchised—unless it be argued that 
the incident took place while Ravenna was still a foederatus populus (hac is, only just 
before an enftanchisement which robbed P. Caesius of the uniqueness of his distinction). 
In 52 B.C, Caelius wrote to Cicero (ad Fam, VII. 1. 4): ‘Plancus quidem ruus Ravennae 
est, et magno congiario donatus a Caesare nec beatus nec bene inseructus est.’ This per- 
haps means that Ravenna still had the ius exili, and was therefore certainly not a muni- 
cipium and probably did not have Latin rights either. 

Secondly, the inscriptional fragment from Veleia gives regulations of judicial affairs 
for an area called Gallia Cisalpina. It is therefore probable that the enfranchising measure 
covered the same area, and not simply the Transpadana.®8 Dio (XLI. 36) says of Caesar 
and this law, ‘rots ToAdrais, tols tvrds tay “AArreov Unép Tov "HpiBavdv olxoton, 
Thy TroATelay, dre Kal &pEas adrésv, dréBeoxe’, but this can be explained in the 
same way as the passages describing Transpadane agitation for the franchise. It was the 
grant to the Transpadane community which attracted more attention and interest. In 
any case, there is no such restriction in Strabo's account (V. 1. 1. 210) ‘860§e (rots 
“Panariors) Kal tots turds “AArrecov Poddcrais Kal "Everols tiv avriiy daroveluan Tit.’ 

A strong argument against Ferrua is that it becomes difficult, on his and Kubit- 
schek’s theories, to see why the Cispadana was included in the province of Cisalpine 
Gaul. If all the inhabitants were Roman citizens, why was the area not administered 
as part of Italy?#4 Hardy, though he did not take the view subsequently held by 
Ferra, gives two possible easons forthe joint administration of the Cpadsda and the 
Transpadana.*® These are hardly adequate; there was nothing to necessitate the in- 
clusion of all former ager Gallicus in one unit, neither was the Cispadana necessary to 
provide an administrative or culcural basis for the province or a political standard to 
which the rest might aspire.2® 

We know very lietle about che colonial foundations of Pompeius Strabo, and the 
subject is complicated by the fact that the towns to which Latin rights were given by 

“him were called coloniae, although there was no deductio of fresh citizens (Asconius in Pis. 

2-3). Ie is the names of Alba Pompeia and Laus Pompeia which suggest that they 
were founded by him. As Mommsen (CIL V. 2. p. 696) pointed out, the name of 
Laus Pompeia might have been given by Caesar in honour of his father-in-law Quintus 
Pompeius. This is less likely, however, particularly as Caesar seems to have done 
remarkably little in the way of founding settlements in Cisalpine Gaul.27 

The evidence for Comum is more definite (Strabo V. 1. 6. 213). ‘The public 
motive for the colonisation (there is not evidence for a detailed examination of Pom- 
peius’ private motives) was once again military, the need for defence against the Alpine 
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tribes; in this case, according to Strabo, ‘ol trrepeeiuevoi ‘Parrot’. F. Frigerio ® has 
shown that the colony was founded on a new site. Comum itself, the Comum oppidum 
mentioned in Livy (XXXII. 36. 14), was undoubtedly not on the open lake side, but 
oon one of the neighbouring hills, probably at Grandate. This site is much more prob- 
able for a Gallic town, and near by there is a large necropolis. The military demands of 
Rome did not require a hill site, and they preferred the lake-side, where pethaps they 
drained land for colonisation. The name Novum Comum is further evidence for this 
change of site, for the epithet seems not to have been used when there was merely a 
colonial settlement in an old town. The process was one frequently practised, for 
example, in Spain, where the native towns were moved down from strong upland 
positions and laid out on Roman lines in the plain. Buc chis name Novum Corum 
Seems to date from Caesar's colonisation, and the move to the lake-side site may not 
have bem made by Pampsng Sabo‘ The ealony founded in 89, wherever it stood, 
had Latin rights. Ic differed from other towns in Transpadane Gaul not in political 
status, but in the fact that a town had been formed out of scattered villages,®@ and there 
hhad been a genuine deduct of new citizens. 

Military reasons would be sufficient to account for a comparable reorganisation of 
Verona, as a second guardian of the safety of che Cisalpine plain againse attacks from 
the Alps. The only authority connecting Verona with Pompeits has already been 
quoted.* There is also the evidence of Tacitus (Hist. II. 8), who calls Verona a 
colonia, But in both these passages colonia may refer to Pompeius Strabo's grant of Latin 
rights only. For, since epigraphical discoveries show chat Verona had Ilviri, it was not 
a citizen colony, at lease in the early empire.®® Also, such a prosperous and long- 
established cown could not have needed the deductio of new citizens, which was what gave 
Commun its peculiarity. Verona, we may conclude, became a Latin colony only in the 
sense in which Patavium and Mantua and Vicetia doubtless did, not in the sense in 
which Comum is it to have done. Even without a deductio of citizens, Pompeius 
Serabo may have in to some degree in the internal affairs of Verona, and taken 
thought for its fortification. This seems to be che view of P. Marconi ® and I. A. 
Richmond and W. G. Holford,*4 who think that the bridge over che Athesis known as 
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the Ponte della Pietra may date from 89 2.c. It is not in alignment with the Augustan 
street-plan, and may therefore be anterior to it. 

Either in the lex Pompeia itself or as a result of it, provisions for the delimitation 
of boundaries must have been made, and some general constitutional requirements were 
probably included. The towns which were given Latin rights were regarded, as we have 
seen, as Latin colonies, and had at their head the Ulvirate, by 89 3,c. the magistracy 

ical of all colonial foundations.85 Almost all of these towns, if not every one of 
em, acquired the Illvirate with Roman citizenship in 49 B.c., but there were some 
other towns which retained the Ivirate in 49, since they already had the full cicizenship 
by that time. These were the old Roman colonies and the old Latin colonies promoted 
in 89. With these we may group the Pollia areas of Roman-settled land, ‘These areas 
had before 89 lacked an elaborate administrative system, alchough they were almost cer- 
tainly visited by praefeti. In 89 the place of these pragféeti may have been taken by 
locally-elected Hviri. Such a development can be found in the old viritane-settled areas 
of Italy proper, although it is often dated to the Caesarian period.8® Also in Cisalpine 
Gaul the change may Nave boa lace aa 8, but ic is pethaps worth following here 
the whole story of these settlements. They were later certainly known as municipia, but 
it also seems certain that they did not acquire IlIviri in 49. We have evidence of JIvirt 
or aediles from Forum Corneli in Aemilia, and from Pollentia, Industria, and Hasta in 
Liguria, and no evidence of IZlIviri from any of these Pollia towns, It therefore seems 
that the IIIvirate was only given to towns which were promoted from Latin rights co 
full citizenship, whether this was in 89 or 49 B.C., and thae the Pollia towns were either 
lefe under praefecti in 89 or were given IIviri then. Presumably it was to some of these 
towns that tribes were attributed in Liguria. This agues for a considerable degree of 
Jocal government. 

Some particular problems of magistracies and administration will have to be dis- 
cussed in connection with the more detailed sucrty tee later when Caesar's legislation 
is described. We might mention here, however, the question of domain-land, which 
yielded revenues to Italian communities. We hear of such Jand in Gaul, which sent 
‘vectigalia to Arpinum and Atella (Cic. ad Fam, XIN. 11. 1. and 7. 1), and Beloch *” 
thought thac the ‘Salus Galliani qui copominantut Aquinates’ (Pliny, HIN III. 116) 
were a similar domain-area of Aquinum, but the only one which Pliny happened to men= 
tion. If this was the case it would seem from the notice in Pliny that at least by the 
time of Augustus some independent municipium had been constituted on the saltus. 
In 89, however, we must concede that there may have been several stretches of land 
used in this way which we have no reason to suppose were affected by the settlement of 
Pompeius Strabo. : 

‘There is one further respect in which the lex Pompeia might have seriously changed 
conditions; it might have instituted the centuriation of areas of the Transpadane 
country. In the discussion of this question we must first remember the reasons for the 
settlement given to Cisalpine Gaul in 89. The lex Pompeia, apart from its role in the 
personal plans of its author, was designed to satisfy claims and to allay ot forestall dis- 
content and unrest connected with the prevailing political conditions, Colonial founda- 
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tions were made only for military reasons, or as part of the litele urbanisation and 
centralisation regarded as necessary. The contrast with the purposes of Caesar's re- 
organisation is great. This will be discussed later; here ie is enough to say that Caesar's 
legislation aimed among other things at solving the problem of veteran setelement in the 
area. This problem arose naturally, not only from the cizcumstance that there was room 
for settlement, but more particulacly from the fact that the legions themselves had been 
heavily recruited from Cisalpine Gaul.® In 89 2.c. there was not this problem; there 
was no need for a survey of available land, still [ess for its use or direct administration by 
Rome. 

The areas over which centuriation can still be traced are naturally in the plain, In 
‘Aemilia cencuriaced land is found only in the territory of the Latin colonies and the 
Pollia towns.8® In Liguria there is some centuriation in the Pollia region; elsewhere 
traces remain neat Iria and Dertona, which were both colonised at some time, and near 
Augusta Bagiennorum. But here it can hardly be attributed co the age of Pompeius 
Sceabo. Across the Po not all che traces can be attributed to towns which were colonies. 
In Venetia, i is crue, veteran sectlement on land which formerly belonged to citizens of 
‘Mantua and Patavium, for example, may have led to the centuriation there, and the 
traces near Acelum and between Tarvisium and Aleinum may belong to the same period. 
In Transpadana we do not hear of such setclements, but centuriation can still be easily, 
traced near Bergomum, Noraria, Vercellae, and Ticinum. There is no evidence that any 
of these places were colonised. The centuriation—probably more widespread than now 
appears, and perhaps already existing in many areas before colonisation or veteran sectle- 
ment which simply made use of it—cannot have been a sponcancous imitation of the 
Roman custom by che local inhabitants. In non-colonies ic must surely have been 
ected by legislation, Bar cere i nothing in allthis or in che lis of places where 
traces have been found to suggest that the legislation in question was the lex Pompeia 
of 8. 

The only remaining evidence is the scholiast on a passage of Lucan (IV. 462) 
“Hic Opiterginis moles onerata colonis'. The scholiase writes: orien eae 
est, quod cum Caesare sentiebat contra Pompeium. . . . Propter quod Caesar in solaciam 
Opicerginis in annos xx vacationem militiae dedit finesque eorum trecentis centuriis 
ampliavit.’ This seems to imply chat there was an existing stretch of centuriated land 
which could be reassigned among various states. It is sometimes said that Opitergium 
was already colonised, but this is unlikely.*® We can, in fact, explain the language of 
this scholiast without recourse eicher to the hypothesis that Opitergium was a colony or 
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to the theory that the lex Pompeia led to the centuriation of Cisalpine land, Bither the 
terminology is simply borrowed from that made familiar by the land assignments in 
colonial foundations, or it was the actual terminology used at a time when Caesar's legis- 
ation was regulating all Cisalpine affairs, and causing centutiation there on a wide scale. 
Caesat’s gift of land to the people of Opitergium may have been made in this very process 
of surveying and distribution, 


(3) Cazsar 


A discussion of this problem takes us on naturally co those connected with the rela- 
tions between Julius Caesar and the peoples of Cisalpine Gaul, and the changes caused 
by his legislation for the area, We shall stare from his final settlement, referring to 
earlier events as the occasion arises. 


(a) The Area 


The first necessity is to determine the area to which Caesat’s legislation applied, ot 
rather, co determine the differenc communities which were established or condcmed as 
independent municipia by ie. (This will be a lengehy process, but in the course of it light 
will also be shed on some related problems.) We have the list of towns of Cisalpine 
Gaal given by Pliny, who professes co be complete in is enumeration, It has Been 
plausibly suggested © chat his chief souree was censua lina of the Augusian period, in 
which appeared names of peoples (eather than places) arranged in alphabetical order. 
(Upon this scheme Pliny seems to have imposed the division into ragiones, also Augustan 
of course, but not used in these census lists. ‘This has led t0 some confusions in the 
account.) These peoples we are probably safe in assuming to be municipia of the Augustan 
period. Pliny obviously used other sources, however (principally a periplus perhaps 
written by Varro), and since these’ mentioned place and peoples which were not 
rmunicipia we have to use cate in determining which places were in the census lists, and 
were municipia. As for che colonies, in Italy these had the same political status as 
‘municipia, and so would nor call for special distinction in the census lists. Pliny (UII. 46) 
tells us that the colonies founded by Augustus himself were in fact distinguished in some 
way in the list, and he professes to follow this practice in his account. 

This account, therefore, may enable us to construct a list of che municipia in Cis- 
alpine Gaul at the time of Augustus, but we cannot suppose that conditions had re- 
mained unchanged since Caesar's time, and that we can take Pliny’s account as a descrip- 
tion of the situation brought about by his legislation, Some municipia may have dis- 
appeared when cwo small towns were included in a single territorium and one given 
turisdiction over the other as the administrative centre of the area, while others may 
five been created by the subdivision of exscing tervitola and the elevation of a town 
which was formerly without municipal status, or by the granting of rights and inde- 
pendence as full citizens to peoples who were formerly attriburi. Evidence for the first 
type of change is completely lacking; in he second case we can argue from the tribe- 
membership of the towns concerned. 

‘We see at once that a large proportion of the thirty-five tribes is represented in Cis- 
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alpine Gaul, twenty-four. We see also that these are for the most part distributed 
irregularly; neighbouring towns are not in the same tribe, and if two places are in the 
samme tribe there is often no discoverable similarity or analogy to account for this. The 
inference is that in the settlement of Caesar the municipia were placed haphazard in 
the tribes, pechaps with the idea of giving roughly the same numbers to certain of the 
thirty-five. Therefore we muse look for a special reason for each case of membership of 
the same tribe if the towns concerned are adjacent. We shall find that the most likely 
explanation is that a subdivision has occurred between 49 8.c. and the second part of 
‘Augustus’ reign, In che course of this investigation, therefore, we shall gradually build 
up a picture of Cisalpine Gaul under Caesar's sertlement. 

‘Taking Aemilia first, our lack of information about the tribes to which the smaller 
centres off the road belonged makes its impossible to reach certain conclusions. We do 
not know if the Apennine towns, for instance, were raised from the status of foederati or 
atributi to full independence by Caesar or by Augustus. The former is more likely, since 
we have no evidence of Augustan changes of this sort. Even if evidence were to come to 
light that many of these towns were in the Pollia tribe, we might still maintain chat 
they became independent in 49 and account for their being in the same tribe as most of 
the towns on the Via demilia (and thus making an exception to the principle Caesar 
seems in general to have followed) by supposing that already by the lex Pompeia they had 
been attributed to these towns. Indeed, if they were previously foederati and not attributi 
close connections with the Pollia towns might have been a reason for their inclusion in 
that tribe at any time. 

In Liguria we find that all the towns were in different tribes except for the Pollia 

ip and for three towns in the Camilia; Augusta Bagiennorum, Alba Pompeia, and 
Vada Sabatia (CIL V. 2. 7669, 7681; 7601, 7605; 7779). This last place was certainly 
a municipium at some time (CIL V. 2.7776), but was probably not one in the time of 
‘Augustus. Pliny mentions the town in his description of the Ligurian coast (II. 48) 
which reads ‘flumen Rutuba, oppidum Album Intimilium, flumen Merula, oppidum 
‘Album Ingaunum, portus Vadorum Sabatium, flumen Porcifera, oppidum Genua, 
fluvius Fertor, porcus Delphini, Tigullia incus, et Segesta Tigulliorum, flumen Macra, 
Liguriae finis’. This obviously comes from the periplus, and therefore contains the 
names of places which were certainly not municipia, such as Segesta Tigulliorum.® It 
is noteworthy, however, that the designation ‘oppidum’ is given to all the places which 
were certainly municipia in Pliny's and probably Augustus’ time, but not to Vada 
Sabatia. In later times Vada's territorium did not extend far north. It has been 
thoughe  thac ic was at first under the administration of Albingatnum, but its member- 
ship of the tribe Camilia suggests that it was within the territorium of Alba Pompeia 
before it gained municipal starus. Alba Pompeia, as a foundation of Pompeius Strabo 
or Caesar, must have had at least Latin rights. It cannot have been simply attributed to 
another town. In fact, it was probably expressly founded as an administrative centre for 
a large portion of Liguria. Its position rather to the north of the area of its jurisdiction 
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is to be explained by the nature of the country, still wild and undeveloped. It was 
founded by the River Tanarus on the main rond to Pollentia; to che south the road 
through Augusta Bagiennorum had probably not yet been built. ‘The jurisdiction of 
Alba Pompeia extended also over the Bagienni, whose town shows by name and tribe- 
membership that it was founded in the time of Augustus. One remaining question is 
why particularly Alba Pompeia should have been selected to be the head of the district— 
and not, for example, Aquae Statiellae. The Statielli were probably only a populus 
‘foederatus before the legislation of Caesar; even if they were given Latin rights by Pom- 
prise Strabo, and even if Alba Pompea was only founded by Caesar, i mighe well 

ave seemed more advisable to give wide powers to this new foundation than to the 
more exclusively Ligurian Aquae Statiellae. If, as is more likely, Alba Pompeia was 
founded in 89, the attribution to it of the two areas can easily be explained, whether it 
occurred in 89 o 49 B.C. 

‘There is, however, a further problem connected with Alba Pompeia. The magis- 
trates were LIviri (CIL V. 2. p. 863), but there is no evidence that the place was ever 
properly colonised, and it is called  municipium in an inscription of the time of Trajan 
(CIL V. 2. 7153). Since its tribe was not the Pollia, ic cannot be included with the 
towns which were at one time under praefeti, and which later acquired and retained 
Ibviri. Beloch 4 explained the Ivirate here by supposing that Alba Pompeia was not 
piven the Roman citizenship by Cacsar, and 0 did noe change over to the Ulivicate 
in 49. We find other examples of the Lvirate in areas where Latin rights were retained 
for'a considerable peried® Te seems difcule to aceepe this, since the common txibe- 
membership of Alba, Augusta Bagiennorum, and Vada Sabatia does suggest a large and 
important administrative unit (and there are greater difficulties in reversing the positions 
arid making Augusta Bagiennocum the original head of the disci). In any casei seems 
unlikely that any areas given Latin rights by Pompeius Strabo were not given Roman 
citizenship by Caesar, even if he gave the citizenship to some places which were not 
given Latin rights in 89. So the IIvirate of Alba Pompeia remains a puzzle. 

In Transpadana we find Comum and Mediolanium in the Oufentina tribe, and 
Ticinum and Laumellum in the Papiria. Only one inscription gives the tribe of 
Laumellum (Not. Seav. 1895, p. 220); but others found there mention I11Iviri, Pliny 
does not follow che Augustn lst in deseribing this egion (UL. 123 £) and therefore 
the fact that he omits Laumellum may not mean that it was not a municipium. Since, 
however, the tribe is that of Ticinum and the magistrates mentioned above could have 
been magistrates of chat town, it is most probable that Laumellum was never inde- 
pendent but was a vicus in the territorium of Ticinum. 

‘The problem of Comum and Mediolanium is much more difficult. We have noted 
above 47 the fact that these two towns probably accounted for a large part of the member 
ship of the Oufentina tribe. This ae once suggests that there was a political motive for 
placing them in the same tribe. In 49, however, not only do the Cisalpine towns seem 
to have been placed indiscriminately with no attempts to create preponderant voting 
strength in particular tribes, but also Caesar, with absolute power in his grasp, could no 
Jonger have had such a motive. If we wish to find one we must go back to the period 
of the struggle with Pompeius Magnus for that power. Caesar probably made Novum 
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Comum a Roman colony.48 This was later made a political issue (but that does not 
force us to postulate any but a purely milicary reason for Caesar's colonisation, even if it 
suggests that we might). Could there have been enfranchisement also of the inhabitants 
of Mediolanium? The history of this important town is most obscure. We have few 
inscriptions giving magistrates or functionaries #9; we have some mentioning ‘collegii 
fabrum ec centonariorum municipi’; we have others giving various colonial titles. In 
an attempt to reconcile these some authors 6° have maintained that there remained two 
centres, a native town which became a municipium in 49, and a Roman colony. In Cis- 
alpine Gaul we do not find examples of the Romans constructing 2 new town adjacent 
to an old one which continued to exist; wherever our information is trustworthy it seems 
that their colonies altered the old cities but were on the same sites. Certainly in the 
‘ase of Mediolanium the oldest parts may not have been completely transformed, and it 
may be correct to see a particularly ‘Roman’ quarter where today a rectangular street- 
plan remains. But there cannot have been separate political organisations, and in 49 the 
whole city was a single municipium in which inhabitants of Gallic and Roman ancestry 
were on an equal footing. Mediolanium probably became a colony, or was granted that 
title, later in the empire.* Pliny’s account does not call it a colony, but Augustus may 
have given to it the name ‘Augusta’ 2s a mark of honour, to be compared with the 
similar title given to Verona. This sketch of the town's development does not show 
how Mediolanium could have been dependent on Comum or connected with it, and this 
relationship, which must have had beginning and end in the period 89~49 B.<., remains 
an hypothesis and a mystery. Only the joint membership of the tribe Oufentina 
remains asa possible record of one move in the struggle between Caesar and Pompeius.5 

Turning from Transpadana to Venetia, we find chree tribes (the Menenia, che 
Papiria, and the Claudia) to which more than one town belonged. The towns in 
the Menenia were Vicetia (CIL V. 3189, 3207) and Feltria (CIL V. 2068-9, 
2071); in the Papiria were Opitergium (CIL V. 1968, 1970, 1978), Bellunum (CIL 
V. 2044-5, 2048, 2055) and Tridentum (CIL V. 5034, 5036). In 49 Vicetia and 
Opitergium, already cowns of importance, became municipia, and included in their 
citizen bodies may have been the people living in villages on the roads leading up into 
the Alps. These communities were not yet large enough to form municipia themselves, 
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and must have been attributed to, or (if attribution will not explain membership of the 
same tribe) incorporated in, those municipia with which they had the material link of 
the Roman roads. This brought together Vicetia and Feltria, and Opitergium and 
Bellunum. Tridencum may have been independently placed in the Papisia tribe; unless 
an early road system (ifferent. from the Opitergium-FeleriaTridentum route) 
accounted for its grouping with Bellunum racher han with Feria. At fs sight ie may 
seem hard to believe that in 49 there were only two municipia, Vicetia and Opitergium, 
with territoria covering the sweep of Alpine foothills to che north of the Vicetia— 
Opitergium road, But the area was perhaps not wholly divided between the two. The 
case of Dripsinum §4 suggests that other communities with a considerable measure of 
independence existed near by. 

The towns in the Claudia eribe were Concordia (CLL V. 1877, 1878, 1883, 
1920-1), Tarvisium (CIL V. 2110), Tulium Carnicum (CIL V. 1838) and Acelum 
(CIL V. 8808). Can the foundation or independence of any of these towns be assigned 
to a post-Caesarian date? 65 Certainly the area south of the Alpine foothills and west of 
Aquileia must have been completely distributed among municipia in 49 B.C. There is 
no doube about Altinum in the Scaptia and Opitergium in the Papiria. Acelum and 
Tarvisium, both in the Claudia, probably then formed «single meniiptum. ‘Tavis 
appears in an alphabetical list of peoples in Pliny’s account (III. 130), which suggests 

at it was independent under Augustus, Acelum is described as if it were an importanc 
place, but did not necessarily appear in a census list. Perhaps ic was at first under the 
administration of Tatvisium, although independent by the time that Pliny wrote. 

Concordia was probably founded before 27 n.c. since it was a ‘colonia Iulia’; and its 
name in fact suggests the triumyiral period. In Republican times it was no more than a 
vicus (CLL V. 1890). It can hardly, for geographical reasons, have been administered as 
pare of the Tatvisium—Acelum municipium, yet if ic had been a part of any other state, 
of which it was later the neighbour, why was it not when colonised placed in the tribe 
of that state (ive. the Papiria of Opitergium, the Scaptia of Altinum, ot the Velina of 
Aquileia)? There are two possible answers. Either the colony was an entirely new 
cteation, perhaps using land taken from more than one existing town, and the tribe was 
chosen haphazard, or possibly as the tribe of one of the triumvits; or there was some 
other town in the vicinity in the tribe Claudia, in whose territorium was the vicus which 
later became Concordia, Although the former solution is more probable, we must 
investigate the second possibility a licele farther. 
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‘The tribe Claudia is found on many inscriptions in the region; at Glemona (CIL 
V, 1816) and as far as Ad Tricesimum on the road to Aquileia (CIL V. 1794, 1802). 
Tulum Carnicum is the place we first think of, bur it will not meet the case. It cannot 
have been 2 municipium oc a colony founded by Caesar or earlier because inscriptions 
(CILV. 1829-30) dating from later than 27 8.C. mention a magister vei (although it was 
colonised [ater (CIL V. 1838, 1842)).®* Pliny mentions Tulium Carnicum in his 
description (IL. 130) perhaps because it soon became more important chan the town 
in whose tervitorium it had stood, and under whose administration ic had been in the 
carly years of Augustus’ principate. Could this town have been Glemona, exercising 2 
‘vide dominion running down to and including the site of the future Concordia as well 
as the views which became Iulium Carnicum? Or was it the Beria which was in the 
Claudia tribe (CIL V. 947, 2071) and from which came the Beruenses mentioned by 
Pliny (IIL. 130)? (This place appears in the same list as Feltria and Tridencum, and 
was probably a municipium, but it cannot now be located, and, since it was Raetian, it 
ray have been much farcher west than Concordia.) Indeed, once we have realised that 
Pliny’s mention of Iulium Carnicum does not mean that this place was necessarily a 
rmuicipium under Augustus, we may go farther and express a doubt whether there was any 
tuniipium at all thereabouts uncl later. The area might have been first ascribed to the 
Claudia tribe when Iulium Carnicum was made a municipium or a colony, for this tribe 
wwas extensively used in these norchern parts in the time of Augustus and afterwards. If 
there was no other town in the Claudia north of Concordia we must return to the first 
hypothesis: chat the tribe was chosen for the colony without reference ro the previous 
tubal membership of the land that made up its teritorium, On the whole this is the 
tnost probable solution, especialy since itis unlikely chat the Caesarian setslement 
made use of che same tribe at Tarvisium—Acelum and again in the Concordia region not 
very far away. Concordia may then have been the fist of a series of towns given 
the franchise or founded by the triumvirs, by At and by his successors on 
the north-east borders of Italy, che later ones ing certainly placed in the 
Claudia tribe. (Foundations in this region reflect the growing importance of the 
Alpine passes through which communications with the new Danubian provinces were 
maintained.) 

Forum Iulium and the towns of the Histrian peninsula were not in the Claudia. 
Forum Iulium is mentioned by Pliny as independent, and was in the tribe Scaptia. 
Since it cannot possibly have been under the administration of Altinum, which is too 
far away, and yet was placed in the Scaptia and not in the Claudia, it may have been 
founded by Caesar and not by Augustus. The fact that the magistracy was the IIIIvirate 
suggests that it was founded before 49 B.c. and was given the IMlvirate together with 
other Cisalpine communities in that year. If it was founded later it would probably 
have had the IIvirate. Ac frst sight it seems odd that there should be such definite 
evidence for a town so far up in the mountains becoming independent no later than 
49 B.C. Buti is certainly to be connected with a road,5® probably built by Caesar over 
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to Virunum, Perhaps this did not retain much importance, being superseded by the 
‘Augustan road running through Tulium Carnicum.5? 

‘Next we must cum co a number of related problems—those connected with 
Histria. Tergeste, Pola, and Parentium were in the Pupinia, Velina, and Lemonia 
tribes respectively (CIL V. 522, 536, 5493 351 471 58: 335 and p. 35); does this diversity 
point to enfranchisement by Caesar? ®” Sticocei 8 says they were ‘Julian colonies most 
probably founded by Caesar’, and it will be convenient first to investigate briefly the 
question of their colonisation. Pola and Tergeste are called colonies by Pliny, which 
means that they were probably foundations or refoundations of Augustus’ time. Pola 
has the title ‘Pietas Iulia’, suggesting chat ic was founded soon after Caesat’s death, and 
Tergeste, judging from inscriptions recording building operations in 33 (or possibly 32) 
30 (CULV. 329-6), was forefed fst by Octavian-alehough the forcifeation probably 
came a few years after the colony was founded (and ic was already founded by 35 B.C. 
according to Appian Ill, 18). Parencium was a colonia Iulia (CLL V. 335), and is called 
an eppidam by Pliny (HL. 129). ‘This should noc be taken as proof that the colony was 
not Augustan, since Pliny was pethaps here following his periplus source. If the 
Hiscrian towns in fact owed their colonisation to Augustus, with the possible exception 
of Parentium, did they owe their enfranchisement to Caesar? 4 This hypothesis is on 
the face of it improbable, but ie has aetraceed some champions because ics thought to 
solve one very difficult problem. 

Before Caesar's settlement Histria and Illyricum were administered together with 
Cisalpine Gaul, but he probably made Ilyricum a separate province. Where did the 
frontier run? During Augustus’ principate the Italian border was moved to the Arsia 
(Strabo VIL. 5. 3. 314). Strabo’s use of the word ‘rrporiyaryov" suggests that the former 
frontier was farther west, and it was probably the Formio. Mommsen (CIL V. p. 1) 
thought tha this was implied by Pliny (001. 127) ‘Formio amnis . . . anticus auctae 
Tealine terminus’; a phrase which must contain a reference to 42 B.C. when Cisalpine Gaul 
became part of an Italy thereby enlarged. Before 42 the boundary between the wo pro- 
vinces of Cisalpine Gaal and flyricum may have been the Timavus.®® In 42 the terri- 
cory of Texgste was included in Tealy as beng already marked ue for 8 Roman colony. 
Why was not the whole of Histria then included? Even if we believe that Pola and 
Parentium were in a similar position to that of Tergeste, it may be that their territoria 
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did not, at chis time at least, cover the whole of the peninsula, and so the area was left 
outside until the frontier was moved to the Arsia a few years later.6° 

Kubieschek,*? on the other hand, thought that the frontier before this last change 
was farther to the east, so that for the first part of Augustus’ reign Histria and the 
Liburnian towns of the Scatdonitarian conventus were in Italy; and it is the problem of 
these Liburnian towns which makes the course of development outlined above seem not 
wholly satisfactory. The towns are mentioned twice by Pliny, once in his description of 
the Dalmatian area, and once, with some changes of spelling and the inclusion of the 
Nedinates and the omission of Lopsi, in the list of towns in the tenth region of Italy 
(UL. 139 and 131). Ic is certainly not simply a mistake which has led to their presence 
in this second place, since they are grouped in one list with towns which were without 
doubt in Venetia, like Tarvisium and Forum Iulium. Ie is argued, therefore, that these 
Liburnian towns were at one time a part of Italy and at another of Illyricum, so that 
they were found twice over, in lists compiled at different times. 

‘Another reason for thinking that this region was at one time closely connected with 
Cisalpine Gaul is cha Pliny (IE 139) says cha these parcicalar Liburnian towns had the 
is italics, Te has been suggested §® that they remained part of the province of Cis- 
alpine Gaul and were enfranchised with it by Caesar (together wich the Histrian penin- 
sula), bue were excluded from Italy in 42. Ie must have been from records dating back to 
that petiod that Pliny got one of his lis of these towns. We might suppose, then, that 
until 42 these towns and Histria remained part of the Gallic province. There is an 
objection to this view. We know the tribe of only one of these Liburnian towns, Nedi- 
num, and this was che Claudia (CIL IIT. 2864, 2867, 2871). This at once suggests that 
it was not enfranchised by Caesar, and makes it more likely chat it was Augustus who 
gave the ins italicum to the whole area. He might ensily have made such an enfranchise- 
ment grant in the course of one of his campaigns in Histria and the north-east, or it 
might have been associated with one of the moves of the Italian frontier. In that case 
these towns would never have been in the Gallia Cisalpina which was covered by Caesat’s 
enfranchising law. 

Te remains difficult, however, to see why Pliny included these Liburnian towns in 
his description of che tenth Italic region, An answer might be sought in the nature of the 
lises he was using. These census lists seem to have given the different cowns in tribal 
groups and to have taken no account of the Augustan division into regions. It might 
easily be that though the group of Liburnian towns was outside of Tealy, it was given in 
conjunction wich the towns of the tenth region. For the convenience of the census the 
frontier of Italy might have so far been disregarded as to allow of the grouping together 
of districts wich the full franchise. Then when Pliny came to describe Dalmatia, he may 
have used census lists of a different date in which the Liburnian towns were included in 
their proper geographical context. Or he may have made use of his other sources in this 
part. We may note that here the towns are not in alphabetical order, and that the whole 
account is geographical rather than political. Farther evidence of the tribal membership 
of the Liburnian towns would help to resolve this problem. 
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Icis worth remarking here chat the inclusion of these Liburnian towns in the Claudia 
tribe would be in accordance with the general trend of policy in the early principace. A 
farther example we may note is Emona, a colonia Iulia founded probably by Tiberius.®° 
Sticotti 70 writes ‘the use of the cribe Claudia continues in Alpine districts outside Italy 
and in a later age. Noricum, Celeia, Iuvavum, Teurnia, and Virunum are towns in the 
Claudia, and Savaria in Pannonia a colony in the same tribe’." 

Te scems, then, to sum up this lengthy survey, that the independent menicpia and 
coloniae in Cisalpine Gaul in 49 B.c. were the following: (in the later Venetia) Aquileia, 
Altinum, Opitergium, Tarvisium—Acelum, Vicetia, Patavium, Atria, Ateste, Verona, 
Mantua, Brixia, Forum Iulium, Tridentum?, Glemona or Beria?; (in Transpadana) 
Bergomum, Comum, Vercellae, Novaria, Mediolanium, Laus Pompeia, Cremona, 
Ticinum, Eporedia, Taurini?; (in Liguria) Industria, Pollentia, Vardagate, Hasta, 
Forum Fulvi, Dertona, Potentia, Alba Pompeia, Aquae Statiellae, Genua, Libarna, 
Albingaunum, Albintimilium?, Iria? (in Aemilia) Ravenna, Caesena, Forum Livi, 
Forum Popili, Faventia, Forum Corneli, Claterna, Bononia, Mutina, Regium Lepidum, 
Parma, Brixellum, Placentia, Veleia, Fidentia, Forum Clodi, Forum Licini, Forum 
Druentinorum, Otesini, Padinates, Solonates, Saltus Galliani. 

It may be noted that the area covered by these towns is very much restricted all 
“round the half-circle of the Alpine foothills. Here, when we remember the long cam- 
paigns under Augustus for che subjugation of the Alps, it is easy to see thae the condi~ 
tions could not yet have been those necessary for enfranchisement. Many of the peoples 
of the Alpine slopes, however, were attributi, and others must have been feederati, chough 
‘our evidence is very scanty." 





(©) The Legislation 


We have already mentioned some of the passages which speak of Caesar's champion- 
ship of Transpadane claims to the franchise.’ This was directed rather at robbing Pom- 
peius of a vast cliente in the Po country than at winning active support for himself. His 
promises were carried out as soon as he gained power; there was no reason to refuse the 
Concession, which was one which did not prejudice his position or hamper the rest of his 
programme, We shall see later 7 thae there was probably a further reason for the cicizen- 
ship grant, which in fact took away from the measure’s effectiveness as a winner of sup- 
port. ‘The time for winning support was now over, however, and in thae phase of Caesar's 
struggle the Transpadani and their grievances had served their turn. 

‘Our knowledge of the legislation by which Caesar enfranchised and reorganised 
Cisalpine Gaul is very limited. Dio (XLI. 36) says “rots TaAérans tots kvrbs rév 
“Adrrecov olkotion Thy TroArrefav . . . «+ deréBcoxe,’ setting this grant in his account of 
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Caesar's dictatorship at the end of 49. The two fragments of inscriptions found in Cis- 
alpine Gaul and taken co bear on the problem (Bruns, Fontes urs Romani, ed. 7, 1905 
xvi and xvii) have, of course, been variously interpreted. The Fragmentum Atestinum 
refers to a lee or plebiseitum in the name of Roscius, passed on the 11th March, Since the 
year is not specified, it is justifiable to conclude that the fragment is part of a law of the 
same year as the lex Rosca. It is probably part of a lex data dependent on it. There is no 
certainty that this lex Roscia applied only to Cisalpine Gaul, but it did contain pro- 
visions about magistracies, and has been considered by many scholars 7® to have been 
the enfranchising law for Cisalpine Gaul, inspized by Caesar, but introduced by L. Ros- 
cius Fabatus, a praetor of 49. A difficulty 7 ts thae this lex Roseia was passed on an rxth 
March, whereas Dio places the franchise grant in the autumn of 49. ‘The objection is not 
fatal, since Dio or his source may easily have referred i to the wrong group of Caesarian 
reforms. This lex Resta is referred to as a le or plebiscitum, and ic has been thought 78 
that we can assume from this that it was a plebicitum, and therefore conclude that it 
could not have been introduced by a Roscits who was a praetor, but only by a tribune 
of that name, The comprehensive formula, however, might have been used even in 
leges, and even where they referred to themselves (so that there could have been in fact no 
doubt which legislative procedure was being followed, and which title was scrictly 
appropriate 79). 

Other scholars have thoughe that the enfranchising law was a lex Rubria, mentioned 
in the second inscriptional fragment, from Veleia. This is obviously part of the actual 
les Rubria ot of some lex, data or ropata, dependent on it. It mentions Gallia Cisalpina, 
and therefore dates before 42 8.¢., and since it regulates judicial affairs in oppida, 
imunicipia, colonice, prasfecturae, fora, vici, conciliabula, astella, and territeria,®9 ic seems im- 

sible to apply it to a period before 49. We may note, too, that the local magistrates 

or all these communities are described as Iviri, Ilviri, or praefeti only. We may con- 

clude that the lex Rubria was passed between 49 and 42'3.c., and that it may have been 

the enfranchising law of 49 itself. We may conclude also that there was a second law, ®t 

to which the Atestine fragment refers, which was a lex Roseia, but we cannot date this 
Jaw of be certain that it applied only to Cisalpine Gaul. 

Both these extant fragments are concerned with judicial procedure, and this brings 
us to the question of what was involved in a franchise grant. An order ‘IlIviros creare’ 
CE Cic af Att. V. 2) was plainly noc che way things were managed when Caesar was 
dictator.6® What new legislation was required, what aspects of the local political, eco- 
nomic, and social life were subjected to reorganisation? This is closely linked with a 
wider and much vexed problem, that of the ‘municipalisation’ of Italy. If this had pro- 
ceeded by definitive legislation, ie might have been necessary only to extend the applica- 
tion of an existing system. If ic had been a gradual process with local variations, and no 
set formulae, Caesar was faced with a more complicated problem in Cisalpine Gaul. 
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‘We may feel sure that here the process was not to be gradual, and that there were to be 
formulae. Icis perhaps worth remarking thac the problem was one which presented itself 
to him early; if as dictator he passed or projected a general lexc municipalis it was after he 
hhad at least granted the citizenship to Cisalpine Gaul, and his legislation affecting that 
area may have become a model for wider application.®® Whether there was a general 
municipal law for Italy: before Caesar's dictatorship or not, whether he was responsible 
for passing or preparing one, or whether indeed no such law ever existed, it cannot 
denied that during and before his diceatorship a process called ‘constituere municipi 
existed (Cic. ad Fam, XIII. 11, 3; Caesar BC I. 15), and it is reasonable to suppose that 
this process accompanied enfranchisement in Cisalpine Gaul. An interesting problem 
remains, The inscriptional fragment from Veleia mentioned above regulates judicial 
affairs in oppida, municipia, eoloniae, praefecturae, fora, viel, cancilibula, castlla, and terri- 
foria ‘quae sunt eruntve in Gallia Cisalpina’. Ye therefore seems that not all the com- 
munities in the area had become or were immediately to become municipia by name. We 
might attribute this to the face that the process of constitutio for the whole of Cisalpine 
Gaul might have taken years to complete, whereas cercain matters needed immediate 
implementation. Ic is more likely, however, that the process of consitutio could and did 
take place in all kinds of communities, giving to most of them the magistracy, the 
uaruoeviate, which we think of at eypicl of mani, but not altering the ites by 
which these communities were generally known. Gradually it became ustial to speak of 
them a8 muniipa, but this was probably not as a result of any enactment or legllye 
inspired declaration.*4 

There was probably another way in which Caesarian legislation was intended pro 
foundly co affect the life of Cisalpine Gaul. We have already noted thac the legions of 
the lat years of the Republic were heuvly recruited fom that area. There is 20 proof 
thae any of these men were settled there by the Dictator himself, ‘The only new founda- 
cion which was probably his was Forum Tulium §\—in a pare where a new urban centre 
was highly desirable. Caesars legions which were disbanded seem to have been setled 
as units,®® and would surely have left some memorial or mark on tradition if they had 
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been placed in Cisalpine Gaul. What, then, of the references to centuriated land in 
connection with Opitergium,®? and of the widespread traces of centuriation? Ic is 
difficule to attribute all this, particularly in the teritoria of municipia of Venetia and 
Transpadana, to setclement by the triumvirs and Augustus 88 and ie seems probable that 
i was effected by legislation. We have no knowledge of such legislation under Augustus, 
whereas it might very well have accompanied the other measures of Julius Caesar. For 
the fact that Cisalpine Gaul was not colonised by him does not mean that he did not 
intend to colonise it. The traces of centuriation may be evidence for the preliminary 
‘work. In che end it was the triumvirs and Augustus who carried out the programme, but 
the idea was probably Caesar's, and all the preparation, the survey and centuriation of 
vast areas, was perhaps due to his initiative. 

‘These considerations put the enfranchisement of 49 in a somewhat different light. 
In the fist place it would be the necessary corollary to the arrival in the area of thousands 
of men retaining the citizenship on discharge from the legions. Complications and fric- 
tion would have been serious if such a large section of the community had had rights 
which were denied to the people from whom many of them had sprung. Secondly, the 
franchise was the recompense for the planned appropriation of land. Cisalpine Gaul was 
to suffer the experiences which agrarian laws of the past had brought co various parts of 
Tealy (alchough the suffering was likely to be che greater in that the proportion of small 
farmers was probably higher than it had been in former areas of settlement).®° Even 
although this setclement had not taken place by the time of Caesar's murder, plans for 
it had already caused alarm and opposition in the province. This is made clear by the 
tasked Republicanism ofthese, which proved noe only by the triumviral contfisca- 
tions (which indeed sought any and every excuse), but also by explicit statements in our 
uchovities#®. Such an attieade is hard to explain if the Cisalpini had received from 
Caesar nothing but the benefits of the franchise, a new and efficient judicial system and a 
few changes in municipal organisation. The pill in the jam was certainly he chreae of 
veteran settlement. 

‘A law authorising centuriation must have had something in common with the extant 
passages of the lex Mamilia Rowia Peduesea Alliena Fabia (Bruns, Fontes Iuris Romani, ed. 7, 
1909, xv), The features of the three chapters which are of relevance here are as follows: 
the frst chapter shows that the law provided for che deducto of coloniae and the constiutio 
of municipia fora, conciliabula, and praafcturae, All these units are to have magistrates ture 
dioundo at their head. ‘The third chapter (reproduced in the Digest 47. 21. 3 as part of a 
Caesarian lee agraria) refers to limites and decumani to be drawn within che ager colanicus 
or the teritorium of caloniae, muniipia, fora, cnciliabula, and pragfecturae. In some but not 
all of these places there are to be curators as a result of this law. ‘The second chapter 
(reproduced in the lex col. Genetivae lulie of 44 B.C.) refers to the upkeep of boundaries 
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and ditches, and to the payment of fines ‘colonis municipibusve’, (In the third chapter 
fines are to be paid ‘in publicum’.) Ie will be assumed in what follows that these chap- 
ters do belong to a single law, whatever its date. This law must have been either a 
general law establishing the way in which all future colonisation and municipal consticu- 
tion was to be carried out, or, as seems far more likely, ie referred co a definite area and 
occasion (though it would have been afterwards applicable, at least in part, elsewhere). 
‘The alternatives are Italy as a whole, or some restricted region. ‘The provisions for de- 
limitation of ager are against the former of these alternatives, and against che view of 
Sherwin-White, which only stresses the ‘municipal’ aspect of the Jaw, just as the pro- 
visions for the consticution of variously named civic units ate against the view thae it is 
no more than an ordinary lee agraria. It must in fact apply to a time where both cen- 
turiation and some degree of municipal organisation were needed. ‘The law has been 
claimed for 55 8.C., and it has been suggested that it played a part in the process of 
settlement consequent upon Caesar's agrarian legislation of 59. Its application was 
therefore limited to certain specified areas. In these colonies were to be founded and 
other civic units ‘constituted’, Miss Taylor * thinks the law envisaged the elevation of 
other types of organisation to the status of municipia by extending to them ‘a type of 

ernment already known in coloniae and municipia’. As she points out, however, the 
faw does provide for the constitution of municipia also, and ic seems difficult to account 
for this in areas of Italy affected by Caesat’s settlements, However that may be, this 
law or a similar one would exactly meet the requirements for the organisation of Cis 
alpine Gaul. There both the ‘consticution’ ofall communities which were not colonies 
and the delimitation of ager in both ager colonicus and territoria of municipia seem likely 
consequences of enfranchisement.9 


(4) Auaustus 


With the laws of 49 the enfranchisement of Cisalpine Gaul was technically com- 
plete, but the region did not become part of Italy until 42 B.c., and several changes took 
place before it assumed the aspect it was to wear under the empire. The most important 
development was, of course, the use of the area for extensive colonisation by the triaum~ 
virs and Augustus.®° ‘That of the eriumvirs was of two kinds. Eicher new colonies were 
founded (e.g. Concordia) or veterans were settled on land taken from citizens of estab- 
lished municipia. Pethaps the eriumviral practice was not to raise these municipia (e.g. 
Patavium, Mantua) to the level of colonies. Later, Augustus, paying for che land he 
used, adopted a more conciliatory policy. Towns where veterans were settled became 
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coloniae, and towns where there was no room for further colonisation were granted the 
title ‘Augusta’.9* The ticle colonta was becoming a mark of distinction. 

In Aemilia the most important cowns of the Via Aemilia were made colonies (Pliny, 
IIL, 116). Ariminum is called a colonia Augusta (CIL XI. 1. 408, 414), which means that 
fat least some colonists went there after 27 8.c. The town received other benefits from 
the imperial house; Gaius later built roads, and Tiberius finished the bridge begun by 
‘Augustus. The walls were not rebuile at chis time, and the only certain Augustan monu~ 
ment is che Arch.®5 The evidence that Bononia was another Augustan colony is con- 
clusive (Pliny, XXXII 4. 83; Tacitus, Ann. XII, 58; CI XI. 1. 720). The baths and 
the aqueduct may dace from this time; the bridge is almost certainly Augustan.$® 
‘Mutina is noted as a colony only by Pliny; Parma was rebuile by Augustus after its de- 
struction in 43 B.c. and called Iulia Augusta Parmensis. Placentia is mentioned by 
Pliny as a colony, and Asconius’ doubt as to whether Cicero was justified in calling ic a 
snunicipium (in Bis, 2-3) confirms that it became a colony again before he wrote. Brixel- 
um seems to have been another Augustan colony (Pliny, IIl. 115). Ravenna was not 
colonised but was the pore of the Adriatic fleet. This seems to have given rise at some 
dare to an unusal ype of municipal organisation whereby the administration was under 
the supervision of the commander of the fleet; there may also have been a municipal 
co-ordinating magistrate.®7 

In Ligutia Iulia Dertona is the only colony noted by Pliny. Forum Iulium Iriensium 
was probably founded at the same time,®* when the Via Iulia Augusta was built, and 
was made a colony later on. Lamboglia ® thinks Hasta (called a colony by Ptolemy 
(IIL. 1. 41)), Libarna (certainly a colony at some time (CIL V. 2.7428), and also Alba 
Bompeia were all colonies of the early empire. But Libarna was probably not colonised 
as early as the reign of Augustus; for Hasta, which certainly had Uviri but only because 
it was a Pollia foundation, there is no further evidence; Alba Pompeia, as we have seen, 
‘was a municipium at lease until the time of Trajan (CIL V. 2. 7153).100 

In Transpadana we have already spoken of Mediolanium.% “Tulia Augusta Tauri- 
norum was probably twice colonised, once by the triumvirs and once by Augustus.20 
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Augusta Practotia, which dates from after 27 3.c., can be fixed more exactly by the 
inscription 168 which was set up, probably for a statue, in 23-2 3.c. The colony was 
built on the site of the camp used by Varro in his campaigns againse the Salassi.. These 
two settlements were made for military reasons; even s0, some of the Salassi were 
allowed to live in or near Augusta Praetoria104 

In Venetia Pliny calls coloniae Iulia Concordia, Tergeste and Pola,95 Cremona, 
Brixia30® Ateste and Aquileia 10” Some authors chink that Vieeta should be added to 
the list.2°® Verona we have already mentioned.10? Here the baths, the theatre, and 
pethaps the gates are of the period, and remains show that the town was walled, Veterans 
were settled at Mantua and Patavium, but neither became a colony. At Patavium there 
are large stretches of centuriated land to the north and the south of the town,229 and the 
centre itself may have been altered or regularised, since the bridges there are Augustan 
in date. We hear of other burdens imposed on the Patavines from Macrobias (1 
22) ‘Asinio etiam Pollione acerbe cogente Patavinos ut pecuniam et arma conferren 
If we knew more about this town we should have valuable evidence for the nature of the 
relationship between Rome and the municipia of Cisalpine Gaul. 

The building of Augustan date at Patavium is an instance of one of the most inter- 
esting aspects of ‘Romanisation’ in Cisalpine Gaul. That is the transformation of the 
runicipfa into replicas of the coloniae in their regular street-plans, their public buildings, 
and their decorative fashions. Other good examples, though not all have so far revealed 
all these features, are Verona, Vicetia, Mediolanium, and Ticinum. One wonders how 
far the rebuilding was in genuine and spontaneous imitation of the great colonies like 
Augusta Taurinorum, and how far, particularly in the case of Verona, it was due to the 
demands, military and social, of the central government. Veleia remains as an example 
of qualified acceptance of the new ideas, and there must have been many small towns 
like it. 

Turning once more to Pliny's account, we find some places mentioned which do not 
seem to have been munieipia, and were pethaps only included in the periplus, and others 
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which were really outside the boundaries of Cisalpine Gaul.2!? As for towns which were 
immicpia or colonize but are not found in Pliny, their independence will probably be 
found to date from post-Augustan times. 

‘We hare already had occasion to allude tothe formation ofthe Alpine provinces 4 
These, with the exception of the Alpes Poeninae, which were under the administration 
of Ractia until the second century, were formed by Augustus immediately after the 
conquest of the Alpine peoples. His motives were both the need for military security 
and a desire for the convenient administration of a district whose population had reached 
a lower sage of civilisation than that attained in less mountainous parts. The formation 
of these provinces meant that in the west no attributed peoples remained in Italy, che 
frontier of which lay at the foot of the Alpine range where the customs stations were 
established. (The Cottian states, the Ligures Montani, and others, had Lavin rights in 
the time of Augustus (Pliny, II. 135); the inhabicants of the Alpes Maritimae obtained 
them in a.p. 64 (Tacitus, Ann. XV. 32)-) 

This system of frontier provinces was not used in the east, where the population may 
have been considerably smaller, and where the broadness of the mountainous country 
did not lend itself to such treatment. Here, therefore, some attributed peoples remained 
within the Italian frontier. Apart from these, Cisalpine Gaul, since 42 B.C. no longer 
a province, displayed a thoroughly Roman political and social organisation, and, with 
the division of the area into four of the Augustan regions of Italy, it became at last an 
equal and integral pare of che peninsula. To all intents and purposes its enfranchisement 
was complete. 
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CUMANIN CAMI'I AT ANTALYA: A BYZANTINE CHURCH 
(Plates XXII-XXVII) 
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Tuts article is the result of a survey of Cumanin Cami’i carried out in the summer of 
1953 during the writer's tenure of the Fellowship of che British Insticute of Archaeology 
at Ankara, ‘That the survey took place is due in large measure to encouragement from 
the Director of the Institute, Mr. Seton Lloyd, and to the Turkish Antiquities Depare- 
ment, who readily gave the necessary permission. Further chanks ate due to Me. J. B. 
Ward Perkins for help in the solution of various problems connected with the work, 
to Mr. D. E, Strong for advice on the dating of the mouldings, and to Bayan Sabahat 
Ofretmenoglu, chen Director of the Antalya Museum, for het interest and support. 


Cumanin Cami’i, otherwise known as Korkut Cami’i or mote recently simply as 
Kesik Minare (the Broken Minaret), stands in the southern part of the old walled 
town of Antalya, the ancient Ataleia, in Pamphylia, its roofless minaret forming one 
of the most prominent marks on the horizon as seen from the region of the Konak, on 
the norch side of the harbour. : 

The building has been published on two previous occasions, firstly, as the resule of 
a survey by Hartel for the Lanckoronski Expedition in the 1880s, and secondly, by 
Hans Rott in the early years of this century. Hartel’s plan, although in general very 
accurate, makes no attempt to differentiate between the structural periods, and the 
accompanying text is too brief to give more than a general impression of the building, 
which was at that time, although in decay, still fitted out as a mosque. By the time of 
Rotts visit, a fire had removed the wooden roof and several internal partitions, alchough 
enough plaster remained on the walls co make a structural analysis somewhat difficule, 
A further forty-five years of exposure to the weather have caused considerable structural 
damage and the loss of any wall-paintings that may have existed under the whitewash, 
while at the same time revealing important evidence of the vatious struccural phases 
through which the building passed. 

The present survey leaves several problems still unsolved, especially those relating 
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0 the cruciform building that blocks the west front. Some of these questions can 
probably be answered only by excavation, 

Before proceeding to a detailed account of the remains, it may be useful to anticipate 
subsequent conclusions by a short summary ofthe probable history ofthe building, 

The original church (Period I) was buile, probably not later chan the sixth or early 
seventh century, in the form of a square enclosing a cross, the lateral arms of which were 
cat shore by transverse arcades. ‘The west arm opened into a narthex running the whole 
width of the building, while at the east end a single apse was flanked by large rectangular 
chambers, connected by doors with the spaces in the corners of the square. Galleries 
and a glazed clerestory were probably included in the design, and the roof appears to 
have been of wood, with some kind of central tower. 

Subsequently (Period II) the piers inside che church were strengthened in such a 
way as to suggest that, while the plan remained more or less unchanged, a heavier 
roofing system was installed. 

In Period III the lateral arms of the cross were blocked by arcades supported on 
piers, to give the building the appearance of a basilican plan. The apse was probably 
rebuile on a smaller scale at this time. 

At some indeterminate period a vaulted structure of cruciform plan (a martyrion?) 
was added at the west end. 

Eventually, a considerable time after the town had passed finally into Turkish 
hands, the church was converted for use as a mosque, though without any major 
structural alteration beyond the addiction of a minaret to the cruciform annex. 


Psriop I, Tue First Cuurch 


In spite of later rebuildings, the plan of the first church is well enough preserved to 
be reconstructed with confidence, ‘That this is so is due in part to its distinctive con- 
struction and decoration, and in part to the face that where possible the successive 
rebuilders incorporated ies walls, piers and columns in their own work, Damage by 
fire and weather has affected these less than it has the lighter stonework of the later 
accretions. 

The basis of the plan is a rectangle some 25 m. from east to west by 27+5 m. from 
north to south. Four cruciform piers, standing almost 11 m. aparc, form a square in 
the centre, and each of these piers is joined to the exterior walls by an arcade two bays 
Jong. ‘The north and south arms of the resultant cross are reduced to one bay in depth 
by transverse arcades each supported on three columns, with L-shaped masonry piers 
atthe points where they join the arcades of the cess, The narthex, which bad one 
outer door and gave entry through three doors to the west arm of the cross, runs the 
full wideh of the church and is about 6 m. across. At the east end, the inscribed apse 
and its two flanking chambers occupy a rectangle of similar size, The total exterior 
length of the building was about 36:5 m. The only other exterior door of this period 
now visible is on the south side, and gives direct access to the area behind the south 
transverse arcade, The corresponding section of the north outer wall has been destroyed. 

For convenience of reference the plan (Fig. 1) has been divided into lettered 
sections, and the piers numbered. For purposes of description the church is assumed to 
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be oriented east and west. (In fact, owing no doubt to the exigencies of the site, the 
orientation is approximately south-east to north-west.) 


(2) Structure 


The Outer Walls. Aparc from the west wall of the narthex, the outer walls present 
a fairly homogeneous appearance. The material is a coarse brown limestone, and the 
blocks, though variable in length, have in most cases a width of ogo m. and a thickness 
of 0-60 m. They are laid flat in the north and south walls and on edge in the east wall. 

The courses are somewhat irregular, especially on the exteriot of the apse, as most 
of the material is re-used. Some of the joints are packed with small stones and pieces 
of brick, Of the seven windows on the south side, all but one retain their original 
arched heads (PI. XXV, b). On the north side only the two westernmost remain, both 
Jater converted into doors. 

The west wall of the narthex (PL. XXV, a) is buile of a fine creamy-white lime- 
stone that is used elsewhere in the church only for capitals and other decorative work.? 
Te is now 25°75 m. long, some 6 m. high, and 0-70-0-75 m. thick. The large central 
door is flanked by three windows on either side, the intermediate spaces being treated 
as a series of rectangular piers crowned by capitals (PI. XXV, c). These support a 
continuous architrave that forms the lintels of the windows. The separate blocks of this 
archicrave, though similar to one another in theit main dimensions, vary considerably 
in both the proportions and the cutting of their decoration. 

The northern jamb of the door is still in position, but is in a very battered condition. 
Ie was decorated on the outer face wih an ornate eymation and two rows of scroll-work. 

The courses of this wall average 0-60 m. in height, and the stones, though probably 
re-used, are well cut and accurately jointed. The archicrave blocks are obviously re- 
used material, dating back at lease to the third century; the same can be said of the 
door-jamb. The pier capitals are of curious design and certainly of Byzantine date. 
One bears a small cross hidden among ies acanthus leaves. They were apparently 
not made to fic the piers on which they stand: ic is possible that in the original design 
the wirdows were arched like those in the rest of the church and that both capitals 
and architraves are additions. ‘There seems to be no doubt as to the relation of this 
wall as a whole to the rest of the church, as it is bonded into the side walls at both 
ends.® There is, however, a noticeable difference in quality between the cutting of the 
blocks themselves and that ar the comers, where some blocks were re-trimmed to bond 
them into the side-walls. A large cross is incised on the end of the last architrave 
block at the north-west corner of the church. 

The East End. In contrast to the rather light construction of the rest of the church 
at this period, the apse is contained in a heavy mass of rubble bonded with weak 
mortar and faced with re-used masonry (Pl. XXII, a). Two badly damaged capitals 
more than 10 m. from the ground probably mark che springing of the semidome. 
‘They appear to be of the same general type as the pier capitals used elsewhere in the 
aA nap li the sn fh hae a fomed pu of much eae balling of he pe of he 
csi Oe ee ee ae area heed. Te oer eee 
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church (see p. 105). Two richly ornamented piers of white limestone, separating the 
three arched windows of the apse, are still visible, but any other decoration chat may 
have existed is now masked by a later apse, of smaller radius, buile inside the original 
one (PI. XXII, a). 

‘The chambers flanking the apse are now largely in ruins, but che plan of the northern 
‘one (A on the plan) is recoverable, while the southern one (B) provides some evidence 
of the type of roofing used (see p. 108). Both are of one build wich the apse and the 
outer walls. 

The Body of the Church, All the four cruciform piers supporting the crossing are 
still visible, and appear to be complete in plan, owing to their incorporation in the 
piers of Period II. Their lower parts are buile, like the outer walls, of massive limestone 
blocks (PI. XXIV, 5), but in the upper storey it appears that only the two longer 
(inner) arms of each were of this construction, the short outer arms being of smaller 
and rougher masonry. 

‘These cruciform piers are connected with the outer walls of the square by two-bay 
arcades, which rest on columns in the east and west arms of the cross (Pl. XXIV, d), 
and, in the north and south arms, on the L-shaped piers that terminate the transverse 
arcades. In the latter case, the outer of each pair of arches springs directly ftom the 
outer wall, without the suppore of a pilaster or corbel. In each ease the springiny 
of the inner asch foom che oruifocm per is masked by a heavy Limenoos captale 
Similar capitals also occur on the L-shaped piers (below, p. 105). In all, ten columns 
were used in the lower storey of the church; five of these survive, All are alike in being 
of a grey crystalline marble, with a slight entasis, and the upper and lower mouldings 
are compatible with a dace in the second or third century A.D. The only column-base 
visible above the modern ground level (which in most places appears to be from 
0°30 t0 1:00 m, above the pavement of the church) is in grey-white marble, of Roman 
Attic form, with most of the upper torus cut away. All che extanc columns have 
white limestone capicals, which vary somewhat among themselves but are all of de- 
veloped Byzantine as opposed to Roman type (see pp. 105-106). Two of these, in the 
south transverse arcade, bear parts of a dedicatory inscription (see p. 112, no. 3). 

‘The following arches are preserved on the lower storey. 





East arm of the cross—Alll four, with both the supporting columns. 

South arm of the cross—Five (the three arches springing from pier VI are largely 
destroyed, although some traces of them remain). 

‘West arm of the cross—Parts of all four, in spite of the removal of both columns. 

North arm of the cross—The spandrel of one arch attached to pier IV (piers IIL 
and VII have been almost completely destroyed, and there is no sign of any 
of the columns of the transverse arcade) (PI. XXIV, a). 


Both arches and spandrels are built of Roman-type pink bricks, averaging 0°31 
by 0:16 by 0-045 maj they are well laid, with thin joints of pinkish mortar. The 
spandrel over the south column of D is decorated on its south face wich a plain equal- 
atmed cross formed of bricks projecting slightly from the face. 

The Corner Spaces. Of the four spaces at the corners of the church proper, little 
remains beyond the bare walls. ‘The two at the eastern end (C and E on the plan) 
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opened into the chambers fanking the apse (A and B) through large doors, which were 
later blocked. ‘These had monolithic lintels relieved by flat arches. E appears to have 
had a wooden ceiling, supported on a beam running from a corbel in the centre of 
its east wall to a point above the lower capital of pier VI (see also p. 106). 

The Nertbex. The wall separating the body of the church from the narthex is 
preserved to an average height of 7 m. in its central and southern sections: the northern 
section has been almost completely destroyed. It is constructed of mortared rubble 
somewhat resembling that used in the filling of the apse, and appears to be bonded 
into piers XI and XII. The three doors leading into the church proper have marble 
jambs and lintels taken from an earlier building (Plate XXII, 6). A hole in the wall 

etween the narthex andM shows no sign of being original.4 A large opening, later 
blocked, over the central door is of uncertain period.5 

The outer wall of the narthex has already been described (p. 102). The date of the 
conversion into a door of the second of the three windows on either side of the main 
outer door is dubious. It is apparently earlier chan the cutting of the inscription of 
Leon (p. 112, no. 4), and is perhaps to be connected with the addition of the cruciform 
annex. 

A series of blocks cut with holes for beams, in the inner wall of the narthex, 
suggests that it had a wooden ceiling, wich perhaps a gallery above. The only evidence 
for its internal arrangements at this period is provided by'a stub of wall projecting 
from and bonded into the inner wall near its south end. This may possibly have 
setved to screen a staircase leading to the hypothetical gallery just mentioned. 

The Upper Storey. At the upper level the following remains of Period I can be 
inguished: 


(1) The apse, up to at least the level of the upper capitals. 
(2) Pier IV, west and south arms, with capitals (Pl. XXI, 6). 

(3) Piet V, north and west arms, with capitals, as well as part of the south arm. 
(4) Pier IX, all four arms with capitals (Pls. XXII, ¢, XXIV, ¢). 

(5) Pier XU, partly destroyed and withoue a capical. 





The capitals on the west and south arms of pier IX differ considerably from those used 
elsewhere in the church (p. 105). 
Of the clerestory, if indeed such existed, there are no remains. 


(&) Decoration 

The Doors and Windows. The three doors connecting the church with the narthex, 

as well as the outer door on the south side, are all parc of the original structure of the 
church. All have marble jambs and lintels, which are re-used material dating from 
about the middle of the second century A.D. In all except the central west door, these 
have mouldings similar to those commonly used on architraves, namely three fasciae 
divided by aagali and crowned by an ovolo and cymation, ‘The south puter door has 
in addition a cornice surmounted by two corbels of curious design bearing a semi- 
That this hole was st sometime a door appears fom _# This opening: may have been eecupied in Period 
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circular conch.? ‘The corbels and conch appear to be contemporary with the church. 
The central west door differs from the rest in its greater size, and in that the three 
fasciae of jambs and lintel are replaced by a single convex panel, while the lintel is 
surmounted by a cornice supported at the ends on consoles. Unfortunately this door, 
and especially its consoles, suffered badly in the fire. 

Some of the finest decorative work in the church is to be found in the eight carved 
panels that cover the inner ends of two limestone piers separating the windows of the 
apse. Each pier has two panels side by side on its inner face, and one on each long side 
adjacent to the inner corner. The panels, some 2 m. high and 0-35 m. wide, each 
bear a continuous acanthus-scroll enriched with lowers, bunches of fruit, and in'a few 
instances specifically Christian symbols such as crosses and fish. Their close resemblance 
in detail to the pier- and column-capitals seem to confirm that they are of che same 
petiod as the latcer, as the structure would suggest (Pl. XXVI, ¢)- 

The Piercapitals. Out of a probable toral of at lease forty-four or forty-six pier- 
capicals in the oxiginal church, ewventy-four are peserved in varying sates of complee- 
ness. Only four of those that survive appear to have been designed for the purpose; 
two of these, the lower capicals of piers I and Il, are probably re-used, They have a 
main deaign on each side omeisting of a cross flanked by aoinchua, Below this is & 
narrow band of cable-pattern and a row of alternate crosses and flowers inscribed in 
circles (PI. XXIV, 4). 

The capicals on the south and west arms of pier IX at the upper level differ from 
the rest in being of marble and, so far as can be ascertained from the surviving frag- 
ments, had a design of two vine-sprays on each long side and a cantharus, from which 
spring two similar sprays, on the ends. In each case the central motif is flanked by 
highly stylised acanthus (Pl. XXIV, ¢). 

‘The remaining twenty are all adaptations of architrave-blocks. In all but one the 
original mouldings have been left intact and the two upper fasciae decorated with vine- 
scrolls or with patterns related to the cross-and-flower pattern mentioned above. In 
some cases the bottom fascia bears a leaf-design (Pl. XXVI, a), but in the majority it 
is plain. The technique is simple, consisting merely in cutting away the background 
to a constant depth so as to leave the design in relief, lush with the original surface. 
‘There is no uodks-cutting, “The ends of the blocks, originally plain, were ereaed dn 
the sme way after being tut co a rough imation of the fcise and erowning mouldiog 
of an architrave. 

‘The one exceptional architrave-capital is chat in the lower storey on the east arm 
of pier IV (Plate XXIV, a). In this case only the upper mouldings were left and the 
space occupied by the fasciae was completely recut with a cross inscribed in two 
concentric circles and flanked by acanthus. The lower part of this capital is invisible 
owing to subsequent additions. 

The Column-capitals. The white limestone column-capitals are also of two types. 
The first, represented by the two in the east arm of the cross a XXVH, 6), has an 
even taper ftom a plain square abacus toa circular lower moulding decorated ith a 
wreath-pattern. This severity of form is relieved only by a small bulbous projection 
below each corner of the abacus. The three capitals of che south transverse arcade are 

‘Well iustated in Niemann and Petersen, op. ci, vol. I, pl XI. 
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of a lighter and more graceful shape more akin to that of a Corinthian capital (Pl. 
XXVIL, a). Both types are alike in their lower mouldings as in the general character 
of their decoration. In all cases the bell of the capital is covered with sprays of a plane 
resembling a vine in habit but apparently derived from acanthus. A single ivy-leaf 
framed in acanthus occurs on each side of each capital. 

The Well-decoration. To judge from the extant remains alone, the interior of the 
first church must have presented an appearance of considerable splendour. ‘The major 

art of the wall-decoration consisted of marble slabs, some of which, left in position 

y the Period II restorers, are still visible. Sufficient remains to show that, in the lower 
storey at least, all parts direccly visible from the centre of the church, including walls, 
piers, and arches, were encased in marble. To judge from the numerous dowel-holes 
cut in them, the outer faces of the piers and the east walls of C and E were similarly 
treated. Ata higher level, the south arm of pier IV shows traces of marble up as far as 
the upper capitals. Dowel-holes also occur at one point on the inner face of the west 
wall of the narthex, below the level of the windows, 

Several scraps of fresco in various parts of the church may also be of this period, 
but all are too small and too badly preserved to be intelligible. The same can be said 
of a small patch of glass mosaic in the narthex above the main door leading into the 
body of the church.” This was suppressed by vaulting of an uncertain age, but some 
red, blue and green tesserae can be distinguished where the vault has been destroyed. 


(©) Original Form 


Little need be said as to the restoration of the main lines of the Period I ground- 
plan.” The southem half of it is virtually complece, and there is no reason for believing 
that at this period the northern side of the church was substantially different. Evidence 
for many important details, such as the arrangement of the chancel, is naturally 
lacking. In elevation, likewise, the main features of the lower storey are accurately 
reconstructible, 

The deciding factor in determining the original form of the upper parts of the church 
is the apse, which, if roofed with the normal semi-dome, must have had an internal 
heighe of about 14 m. 

(OF the type of roof used over the body of the church there is no direct evidence. 
‘The church at Patoekia in Paros, the nearest parallel available, appears to have the 
remains of an original vaulted and domed roofing system, supported on piers no larger 
in proportion to the size of the building than chose of Cumanin Cami’i.® Here, 
however, there is no sign of vaulting in the lower arcades, such as is found at Paroekia, 
and the large spaces in the corners of the square (C, E, K, andM) produce some very 
difficule problems if assumed to have been vauleed. Furthermore, the immense solidity 
of the apse, in contrast with the rather light construction of the piers, suggests 2 
difference in roofing between the two. 
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‘A flat wooden ceiling at a height sufficient to clear the cop of the apse would have 
lefe a vacant space of some 4°50 m. above the upper capitals of the cruciform piers. 
This suggests thar the church had a cross-section resembling that of St. Demetrius at 
Salonica or S. Agnese in Rome, consisting of a lower storey, a gallery, and a low, 
glazed clerescory.? 

The relatively low position of the upper capitals of the cruciform piers suggests 
that they were connected at this level by arches, supporting the roof and possibly also 
2 tower, such a sill exists on the church ae Alahan in the Ciician Taurus 

There is also a certain amount of direct evidence for the existence of galleries, such 
as are implied by the transverse colonnades in the north and south arms. They are 
strongly suggested by the fac wooden ceilings which were probably used over the 
narthex and E (see p. 104). In addicion, che two outer arms of pier IX at the upper 
level are preserved apparently intact, and carry capitals of a different type from those 
used elsewhere in the church (see p. 105). Ie seems reasonable to attribute these to 
Period I and to account for them as having supported the arcading of the gallery. 
The partial preservation of the upper part of pier XII confirms this up to a point. For 
the clerestory there is no direct evidence. Ie is inferred from the assumption that 
the main roof was at a high level (i. of wood). 

One point with regard to the upper part of the church which cannot be regarded 
as finally settled is the position of the end walls of the lateral arms of the cross. In 
Period I, when the transverse colonnade of the south arm was heavily reinforced, the 
outer wall was not further strengchened. This may suggest chat the main weight of the 
upper end-wall was carried by the colonnade and not by the outer wall. On the other 
hand, the outer wall was in any case heavily constructed and may not have needed 
reinforcement. The outward pressure derived from che weight of the roof and trans- 
mitted through the arches joining the wall to piers VI and X need not have been very 
great, as the arches themselves are of fairly small span. At Paros, Jewell and Hasluck 
(op. cit., pp. 49-50) were undecided on a similar point, Here, in Cumanin Cami’i, 
there is even less evidence from which to judge. 

The roofing of Rooms A and B is poorly preserved. All four comers of A, and the 
two northern comers of B, show signs of square piers bonded into the walls, and thus 
cersnly original. In B the two surviving piers are joined together by a fragmentary 
arch of rather roughly-dressed stones. A similar arch seems to have run along the 
west wall from the pier at the north-west corner: probably the roof of each consisted 
of a pair of cross-vaults, set side by side as in the upper church at Perge (Rott, ep. cit, 


PP: 49-50, fig. 21). 
Psriop Il. THE Seconp CHURCH 


The second church, although it appears co have retained the main features of its 
predecessor's plan, differed widely from it in ocher respects. The piers were heavily 
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reinforced in rough stone-work and the arches connecting them duplicated in stone. 
Ie was probably at this time chat the transverse arcade in the south arm of the cross 
was strengthened with two masonry piers. The extant remains of this period are as 
follows: 

(1) The reinforcements on the west side of pier IV, consisting of two masses of 
stone-work of square plan. The whole west side of the reinforced pier was decorated 
with a panel of fresco, which was suppressed by Period IIT work and only recently 
revealed by the collapse of the lacter. 

(2) Similar reinforcements on the west side of pier V, partially suppressed in the 
same way. 

(3) A similar reinforcement on the east sides of piers VIM and IX. 

(4) Reinforcement of piers VI and X, connected by contemporary arches to 
those of piers V and IX. 

(5) Two new piers underpinning the transverse arcade in the south arm, Hartel’s 
plan 1’ shows the eastern of these piers to have been connected by an arch (now de 
stroyed) to the reinforcement of pier VI. There is, however, no evidence in che present 
state of the building thae these piers do not go with the groined vaules (probably of 
Period III) thae they support (Pl. XXIV, c)- 

(6) Probably, though not certainly, the heavy round arches to north and south 
of D and L (Pl. XXIII, d). These all suppress the Period I arches, but their relation- 
ship to certainly identifiable Period III work is dubious. 

(7) On the upper level, the two arches above each of those mentioned in (6) are 
possibly also of this period, ‘though they bear a strong resemblance to others that are 
certainly later (see p. 110). 

The masonry of this period is rough, wedged where necessary with pieces of tile, 
and backed by large quantities of mortared rubble. ‘The stones used are generally small, 
bue some larger blocks, including small columns, are used at important points. A 
noticeable feature, which persists into Period IIT, is the use of double rings of voussoirs 
in all the arches. 

The general strengthening of the structure at this period, unconnected as it appears 
to be with any major change of plan, seems to point to a re-roofing in heavier materials, 
probably wich four barrel vaults radiating from a central dome, ‘The adoption of such 
a scheme would have resulted in the suppression of the clerestory and probably also 
an alteration in the arrangement of the galleries. There is, however, very liccle evidence 
of the form taken by the gallery (if any) at this stage. 

‘The fresco on pier IV, while fairly complete, is extremely faded. An area 2-20 m. 
high and 245 m. wide is enclosed by a blue border 0-05 m. wide bearing faint traces of 
an inscription in white letters. The panel is occupied by a representation of the 
Visitation. In the centre, the Virgin Mary and St. Elizabeth, standing three-quarter- 
face, embrace one another, while at the sides, standing full-face, are two male figures 
presumably to be identified with Joseph and Zacharias. All four figures have simple 
blue mimbi2® 


1 Niemann and Petersen, op. city pl. X. This plan _1* Fora similarrepresentation, see Cabrol and 
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Pertop I. THe THirp Cuurcy 


Period III is represented by the following remains: 

(2) Arcades, of three arches on the south side and ewo on the north, blocking the 
north and south arms of the cross and producing the appearance of a basilican plan 
(PI. XXII, «). 

(2) A modification of the apse, reducing its span by 1-40 m. and its height by 
some 3 m. This new apse, built inside the older one, had three small arched windows, 
as well as a circular one in the semidome (PI. XXIII, «). 

(3) A large arch spanning the east end of M, and two smaller ones across the 
west end. The vaulting of M is perhaps also of this period. 

(4) Cross-vaulting in I and probably also in J (Pl. XXIV, ¢). 

(5) At the gallery level, above each of the two new lower arcades, a wall pierced 
with four arched openings, and possibly also those arches catalogued under Period II 
(p. 109, para. 7). Alternatively, all these openings, which appear to be windows, may 
belong to a later period intermediate between Periods III and IV. The westernmost 
of the southern range retains a small piece of fresco showing a building in various 
shades of yellow on a deep-blue ground. A distinctive type of plaster, used under this 
fresco, also occurs on some of the central arches on this level at the south side. 

Technically the work of this period is similar co that of Period II, although the 
blocks, especially in the piers, are rather larger. Both the semidome of the new apse 
and all the arches of the lower storey are pointed in varying degrees. In both orders 
of the nave the use of ‘double-ring’ arches is carried on from Period II. 

The decoration of this period seems always to have been scanty. In the apse, a 
few green glass tesserae adhere to the plaster cornice, while in one of the arches on the 
west side of M a few scraps of painting, mainly with a brocade-design in blue and pink, 
ate still visible. The only sign of stone-carving is a very simple base that supported 
pilaster dividing the two lights of the central window of the apse. A scar in the 
centre of the apse probably marks the position occupied by the episcopal throne. 


Pertop IV. THE Mosque 


Turkish alterations to the main church after its conversion into a mosque have 
lefe no certain trace except the mibrab that occupies the southern half of the apse. 
Ic is a simple construction in small stone blocks and pink stucco. A minaret was added 
to the cruciform annex, described below. 


REMAINS OF UNCERTAIN PERIOD 


OF these the most important are a large cruciform building attached to the west 
end, the vaulting of the narthex, and a northward extension of the narthex. 

This lat, buile in thick rubble walling and entered through an enlarged window of 
the Period I outer wall, is of problematic date. Its purpose may have been to provide 
an additional entrance to compensate for the blocking of the main west door of the 
narthex by the cruciform annex. Aleematively, it may have led to a now-destroyed 
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side-chapel. A second door (later blocked) in the outer wall of the church a few metres 
farther to the east, was also formed by enlarging a Period I window. This, and two 
large stones of a wall running north from the north-west corner of A, combine to suggest 
that at some period there was a considerable complex of additions in this direction. 

The vaults of the narthex, mainly of semicircular section, have now fallen, taking 
with them most of the walling thae supported them independently of the main structure. 
Such fragments as remain are roughly buile of concrete and small rubble, which provides 
no clue to their date. 

The cruciform annex has unfortunately no structural connection with the church 
except by way of the outer wall of the narthex. It appears to have consisted originally 
of twelve square piers connected by arches and roofed either wich intersecting batrel vaults 
or with a dome and four barrel vaults. The ends of the three free arms were possibly 
filled in wich light cross walls. At the same time, or at a later stage, the open arches 
were blocked by chin walls leaving deep niches on the interior. The end wall of the 
south arm (R on the plan) appears to have been rebuilt in Turkish times wich a large 
flatclintelled window near the roof. The roofing, which is intact, consists of barrel 
vaults over. the arms and a aight pointed cose-vaule over, che cental space. The 
transition from the one to the other is masked by brick arches springing from stone 
corbels. The central cross-vault is perhaps later than the rest of the roof. There is 
no sign of decoration of any kind, nor of anything, except the plan, which might suggest 
its function. The plan suggests that it may have been a martyrion. 

Of the Turkish additions co the anew’ the minaret and the main door at che west 
end are the most noticeable. ‘The door, which replaces an older one in the same position, 
is very well buile of contrasting marbles. A tablet let into the wall above is uninscribed. 
The question of how much of this building is actually Turkish is almost impossible to 
settle, as the construction, except in the case of the minaret and door just mentioned, 
is consistently nondescript. As a rough estimate, it might be equated with Periods 
I to IV of the church. 


Tue INscripTIONs 


The following inscriptions survive: 

(1) Buile into the foor of the wall, just co the south of the Turkish door at the west 
end of the cruciform annex. Statue base, limestone, ht. 0°82 m., w. 0°58 m., th. 
uncertain, letters 0-035 m. Broken below, damaged above: 


M(@pxov) TTaduxiov M(&pxou) u(lov) TAcrreo 
viewdy TipéxAov &vBpc x{cr] 

Rov Kal &yaddy yévous leperr[i] 

OU yunveriapyiKod &pxfils] 

rol. . ]fevra [is méAfecos] 

xol elpnvopxticavra [rv] 

BE évBplovter évéoTno[av] 

M(Gpxos) Tiadwxtos TAéroov Kot 

A(@rou) TiB(epfov) Svy (orp) KaAroupvien}. 





Plate XXVI, b. 
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(2) Built into Period It masonry on north side of pier IX. Statue base (2), lime- 
stone, ht, 0°88 m., w. (shafe) 0-40 m., (below) 0-46 m., ch. uncertain; broken above, 
moulding below inscription destroyed; line 4 partly erased by a groove cut across the 
stone. Letters well cut, or04~0-045 m. 


Kodprien Tlov 
Aelvon &pyie 
pica Tous 


GC. . Joufs] 


Plate XXVI, d. 

(3) On the north faces of the eastern and central capitals of the south transverse 
arcade. The western capital, now damaged, must have completed the inscription; 
lecvers well cut, in relief, c. o-04 m. 

East capital Centre capital West capital 
ext Teap [y’ou.] 
For another example of an inscription carried on from one capital to the next, see 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II, p. 89. 

() On the outer face of the west wall of the narthex, £0 the south of the central 
window on the south side, and apparently cut after che conversion of the window 
into a door. Block o-60 m, high, 0°66 m. wide, 0-70 m. thick; letters 0°02-0'04 m., 
roughly cut Below and ro feft of main inscription a recessed panel bearing a cross in 
relief: 

+. K (Opie Boren tv 600 (Aéy) cou 
Novra 


cross 8 Xplor) 06 mé(rrra))s. 
I(neod)s in xX(piord)s 
A panel 


vi(x&) 


Plate XXV, d. 


A text is given in Niemann and Petersen (op. cit., vol. I, p. 163, no, 27). The 
restoration given above is based on chat of Rote (ap. cit., p. 46). 


ConcLusions 


‘The following facts may be said to have emerged from this survey: 

(1) Thae the church in its original form (Period 1) was of a cruciform type, and not 
a five-aisled basilica nor a Kuppelbasilka, 

(2) That the large apse with its rectangular side-chambers belongs to the original 
form of the church, whereas the smaller apse inside itis of late date. 

(3) That the church, probably at frst roofed in wood, was later strengthened, 
probably to enable it to receive a dome and vaults (Period I1). 
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(4) Thae in ies third phase ic was replanned as a basilica (Period Il). 

The principal points in doubt appear to be as follows: 

(1) The large round arches at the ends of what eventually became the nave arcades 
may belong to Period II, when the building was probably still of cruciform plan; 
or may, a8 their resemblance in technique to the smaller arches over the Period III 
tare avcadea suggests, represent a fal alteasion made after the adoption of the 
basilican plan, though probably before the conversion of the church into a mosque. 
If the lacter is the case, it is probable that they merely replace eatlier arches of more 
ar les similar form (on the plan, Fig. 1, they are marked as belonging to Period 1) 

(2) Mose, if not all, of the vaulting in the lower storey of the south side of the 
church is probably of Period I, alchough this is by no means certain. 

(3) The cruciform annex contains work of one, or more probably two, pre-Turkish 
periods, which cannot be certainly equated with those of the church proper. 

The architeccural form of the first church is one that appears to have been recorded 
hitherto from only two other sites, the Panaghia Hekatontapyliani in Paros (see 

. 106, n. 8) and a recently excavated church in Thasos.44 Both these examples have 
Been ateribuced vo the sixeh century. Cumanin Cami’ differs from them in having a 
rectangular, as opposed to a cruciform, exterior plan. This feature, however, may be 
due mainly to the necessity of ficting as large a church as possible on to a restricted site. 

The origin of the plan is probably to be found in the earlier aisled-cruciform 
churches, such as that of the Prophets, Apostles, and Martyrs at Gerasa, built in 464/5,25 
and the cruciform church at Salona, which is probably slightly later.2® Both of these 
have cruciform plans based on the intersection of two basilican naves each provided 
wich ewo aisles. In both, the west arm of the cross is slightly longer than che others. 
‘At Gerasa che plan is completed by four small chambers atthe comers, 0 as to form 
a complete square on the exterior, while at Salona the arms of the cross are free-standing, 
and the outer walls run parallel to ehe interior colonnades, Te is basieally che Salona 
plan that appears at Paros, with che important addition of galleries, and ic was probably 
only a desire to make the galleries continuous over the whole length of the church chat 
caused the introduction of the transverse arcades in the norch and south arms. 

‘At Attalia the general plan of the Parian church is taken over substantially intact, 
but reduced in scale and with the corner squares incorporated into the body of che church 
to provide still more space for the congregation. The inclusion of the corner squares 
was probably made easier by the smaller scale of the building and by the use of wood 
for the floors and roofs. 

‘The form of the east end, with its apse imbedded in the outer wall and flanked 
by lange side-chambers, is by no means unusual on the south coast of Asia Minor,!? 
though rare elsewhere outside Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

The use of a closed, as opposed to a columnar, narthex is probably a sign that the 
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and south arms of the cross were completely cut off by 
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‘The subject of inscribed 
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church is not to be dated eatlier than the sixth century. The sculptural decoration, 
apart from the re-used door-jambs, che pier-capitals of the outer narthex wall, and the 
lower capitals of piers I and II, is almost cervainly a single series cut for this particular 
building. The style of all the pieces in question, and especially of the capitals, is a 
highly individual one, and it is clear from the stone used that the carving must have 
been executed locally. ‘There is a noticeable consistency in the use of certain motifs 
such as vine-sprays, acanthus, single ivy leaves and especially a profusion of small 
flowers, and in the mannerisms visible in cheir cutting. The more specifically Christian 
elements in the decoration, which include small crosses, eagles, and fish, always as 
past ofa larger desge are none of them of late origin, and it migh be suggeced that 
the whole sec of decorative pieces, in spite of the absence of such specifically sixth. 
century features as deep undercutting, is nevertheless very litele later than the reign 
of Justinian, Kautzsch, in his discussion of the capitals, regards them as local imitations 
of a transitional form between the Corinthian type and the fully-developed Byzantine 
Kampferapitall; on this hypothesis they are unlikely to be much later than the time of 
Justinian 28 

The style of the first restoration of the church (Period II) is not sufficiently clear 
co allow of any bur the eaguese dating. ‘The history of Ataleia from che seventh cenuary 
on was a troubled one, and there were many occasions on which the first church might 
have been partially destroyed. A date in the ninth or tenth century is as likely as any. 

The third church (Period IIL) is distinguished by its pointed arches, but it contains 
so much older work that its form is of little assistance in dating it. It is even possible 
that it may have been buile during the brief occupation of the city by Christians from 
Cyprus in the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

The conversion of the church into a mosque is perhaps, on the evidence of the 
name ‘Korkut Cami’i’, to be atcributed to Korkut, a son of Bayazit II, who was governor 
of the province of Tekke early in che sixteenth century 1® 





M. H. BALLANCE 


1 R Kautesch, Kapitlleudion (Stadion zur Spitantken _¥ Cl. Huart in Encyelopaedia of Islam, vol. Il, Leyden 
Kunstgeschicht, 9), Berlin, 1936, ppe 183-3. and London, 1927, p- 1078. 


THE AQUEDUCT OF ASPENDOS 
(Plates XXVII-XXXI) 


Amone the many fine antiquities of the Roman period that are preserved in Pam- 
phylia, none is more immediately impressive than the aqueduct of Aspendos. The upper 
town of Aspendos occupies an oval, flat-topped hill, some 50 acres in extent and rising 
about 60 m, above the meadows on the right bank of the Kéyiirirmai, the ancient river 
Eurymedon. The rock of which the hill is composed is a coarse, pebbly conglomerate, 
and despite its modest height the hill-top is sharply defined, with steeply scarped slopes 
on all four sides, ‘The eastern part of che Pamphylian plain, unlike the level, terraced 
limestones of the Antalya district, consists of gently rolling quaternary formations. The 
foothills of the Isqurian mountains are not far distant to the east, and there is higher 

und only a short way to the north. Bur the site of Aspendos was cut off from the 
mer by the Eurymedon itself, and from the latter by the wide, shelving valley of one 
of its western tributaries; and although the site is not one of outstanding natural strength, 
it was the obvious choice for a settlement in a district which, in antiquity as today, com- 
manded the lowest practicable crossing for all land-traffic between eastern and western 
Pamphylia. 

‘The earlier inhabitants were evidently content to draw their water from wells in the 
pltin below, ot from the cisterns which are such « conspicuous feature of the cicy- 
plateau. But, as in so many cities of southern Asia Minor, the second and third cen- 
turies brought prosperity to Aspendos. ‘To this period belong the transformation of the 
Agora by the addicion of a basilica and a monumental, marble-clad nymphacum; the con- 
struction of a large theatre against the slopes of a semi-detached hill on the east side of 
the town and, in the plain between the hill and the river, a substantial bath-building and 
a stadium; and, at once the most ambitious, as ic was certainly the most practical, 
feacute of this lavish building-programme, the building of an aqueduct to bring directly 
to the upper city the water of the hills thac lie to the north. 

An account of the aqueduct, with admirable line-illustrations, based parly on 
measurements and partly on photographs, was published by Lanckoronski in 1890. As 
a concise, factual record of the surviving remains ie could hardly be bettered, and so far 
as the present writer is aware its conclusions have never been questioned. Ic is the pur- 
pote of the present note so suggest, howerer, chat on ene impertane poine these col 
sions were mistaken, and that, so far from being the work of two successive periods, it is 
uniform monument as it stands. Excepe for possible minor repairs, the surviving 
remains are all part of the original building. 

‘Asia Minor is no exception to the rule that ancient aqueducts were notmally built on 
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the principle of allowing water to find its own level down a gentle slope. The route 
chosen was rarely direct. Even at the expense of doubling, or even trebling, the distance 
to be covered, it was normally more economical to follow the general line of the nacural 
contours, whether in the form of a buried conduit (the usual procedure) or, particularly 
in mountainous or sparsely inhabited country, of an open leet, such as one finds, for 
example, in the aqueducts of Elaeusa-Sebaste and of Korykos in Cilicia. The line of the 
ature contours might be modifed by tunnelling through shore stretches of high ground, 
or by bridging intervening gulleys, But the majestic arcades of the Roman Campagna 
and great bridges like the Pont du Gard were the exception, only adopted where the 
alternative route would have been prohibitively long, or where there was in fact no 
alternative route that would have brought che water to its destination at a level high 
enough for satisfactory distribution. 

In all of this the task of the Roman architects in laying out an aqueduct closely re~ 
sembled that of a modern railway-engineer. Then, as now, the choice of line depended 
in the last resort on a calculation of the costs of construction and of maintenance, ‘The 
Pont du Gard was built because it would have cost more to skirt the gorge of the River 
Gard than to cross it boldly. Ie was for precisely the same reason that the Romans in 
their aqueducts made very lieele use of any systems involving piping under pressure. 
They were well avare chat water in a sealed tube will nd its own level. ‘The applications 
of this principle are specifically discussed by Vieruvius;® and ic was regularly used for 
focal difribution, whether to the great public baths and fountains or for internal domes- 
tic use. What limited its application on a larger scale was the fact that the best available 
medium for conveying water under heavy pressure was lead piping; and not only was 
ead an expensive commodity, but the amount required to carry a flow equivalent to 
that of a normal specus across a valley under pressure was disproportionately large. 

There were, of course, exceptions. A well-authenticated and remarkably early 
example is the Republican aqueduct of Alacri. Of this aqueduct, which ftom the terms 
of the inscription recording ies construction must have been bul before go B.C we 
know that the source was near Guarcino, about 12 km. distant from, and 125 m. above, 
the receiving tank, near the Porta di San Pietro of Alatri; but chat about 3 km. out of 
Alacti it crossed the Cosa stream and the Fosso del Purpuro by means of a bridge consist- 
ing of two tiers of arches built of cut stone, the specus of which lay 101 m. below the level 
of the receiving tank, It is evident chat the Republican engineers were perfectly capable 
of conveying water in bulk under the considerable pressure of 100 m., or approtimately 
1o atmospheres. ‘That their successors did not normally choose this method of crossing 
an obstacle can only mean that for all ordinary purposes high-level bridging was found 
to be cheaper and easier to maintain, 


2 vil. 6. 1-9. Ri, Bawelin dnn, Tat. Corr chy 1881, Dp, 204-13 
CHE, t, $807, which records that the censor L.Beti- (cf. Not. Seay. 1882, pp. 417-19), but the basic identifi 
nis Vatus “Iacum balinearium lacum ad portam aquam don is not in doubt, Basse (bc. cit.) claimed to have 
‘opidum adguce) arduom pedes CCCXL fornicesq(ue) found remains ofthe ‘stlas so the form of lead 
fistulas soledas fecit. According to Angelo Secchi, pipes, east in cylindrical form and beaten to increase 
‘who frst identified the remains (Intorno od alcuni avang? their strength, with an internal diameter of ros mm. and. 
GH opere idraulche antiche rinyenutinala cited di Alatr, thickness of ip to 31 mm. Te would have required 
Rome 86 ct Bult Ing Corr rch 186, pp. S57), such pipes to carry the maximum flow of water of which 
the figure of 340 Roman feet corresponds almost exactly the pecus of the aqueduct was capable. For theinseription 
‘with the 101 m that eeparate the levels of the bridge over (= JES, 5348) see further A. W. Van Buten, Rend. Pont, 
the Fosso del Purpuro and the receiving tank. The dee. ix, 1933, PP. 137—44- 
‘accuracy of these figures was questioned by, among others, 
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There are several well-attested examples of the transport of water under pressure in 
Roman Gaul. The water-supply of Arles was taken across the bed of the Rhéne to the 
suburb of Tringuetaille in lead pipes.’ In this case there was clearly no practical alter~ 
native. The eatly-Imperial aqueduct thac brought the waters of La Martiniére, near 
Tzieux, to Lyon, 75 km. distant, in addition to eleven ordinary high-level bridges incor- 
porated no less than three bridges across which che wacer must have been brought under 
pressure.® It is possible that the aqueduct of Rodez in Aquitania made use of a similar 
bridge; ? and no doubt careful survey would reveal others elsewhere. By far the most 
complete and spectacular surviving example is, however, the aqueduct of Aspendos. 
Here, the distance between the higher ground to the north and the acropolis was well 
over a kilometre; and although the valley is not any deeper than thac spanned by the 
Pont du Gard, it is wide and shelving, and ic would have been out of the question to 
construct a high-level bridge of this length. 

The solution adopted was a long and relatively low, arched bridge of conventional 
ype across the main valley, flanked by two shorter low-level sections. Ac either end of 
the main bridge there was a lofty pressure-tower.® The function of these towers was to 
receive the water from the preceding section at its original height, and to deliver it from 
the same height back into the next section, thereby dividing into three the total distance 
to be covered under pressure, The length of che norchern sector cannot be exactly calcu 
Jated, since the ground slopes gencly downwards towards the tower, enabling the pipe to 
be brought in at or below ground-level. The two towers were neatly a kilometre apart, 
whereas little more than a hundred metres separates the southern tower from the steep 
north-western slopes of the acropolis, to which it was linked by an arcade which carried 
the water across at a level intermediate between that of the main bridge and the tops of 
the towers. Why it should have been fele necessary to build these two towers we can 
only surmise. Atbothpoints the aqueduct changes direction, slightly at the northern end, 
sharply at the south; and, as Vicravitis notes in the passage already cited, such a bend would 
be a danger-point if the water were under pressure. Since, however, both bends could 
have been eliminated by a very slight change in the line of the main bridge, this hardly 
seems to be a sufficient reason for the adoption of so elaborate a device. More probably it 
was the desire to subdivide the total distance to be covered under pressure. ‘The pressure 
would have remained the same in either case (except in the final section), but, as Vitru- 
vius remarks in the same passage, such subdivision greatly facilitated maintenance. Ie 
may be noted, moreover, that the oral distance to be covered was rather greater than is 
at first apparent, since the receiving canks must have lain beyond the summit of the 
acropolis, at some point suitable for distribution to the city’s public bath-buildings on 
the low ground to the south-east. It is by no means impossible that some part of the 
huge system of cisterns underneath the Agora and the basilica may have been planned in 
connection with the building of the aqueduct. 
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The main bridge (PI. XIX, a), many arches of which are still seanding to their full 
height, was a simple and very massive structure buile of squared stone about a core of 
mortared rubble, Apart from a continuous projecting string-course resting on che key- 
stones of the arches, the only fexzaes thas trek dhe sever of the masomey mame tro 
the projecting courses on the inner faces of the piers; and even these are not decorative in 
incention, but served to carry the centring for the arches. The stone of the facing is the 
local conglomerate, a very coarse stone, the exposed surfaces of which were normally 
drafted, with rough projecting bosses. The joints (Pl. XXXII, a) were carefully finished 
and pointed in mortar, to prevent weathering, and to give an appearance of finely jointed 
ashlar-work, At the deepest poine the crown of the arches is about 15 m. above the 
stream-bed, and the width of the whole structure (5-50 m.) shows chat ic must have 
served, not only as an aqueduct, bue also as a road-bridge. The water was carried across 
it in limestone pipes. ‘The writer did not see any of these pipes, buc according to 
Lanckoronski (whose illustration is here reproduced, Fig, 2) the individual blocks were 











Fig, 2,—Limestonn WATER-PIPES FROM THE AQUEDUCT (after Lanclorons’). 


cubical, measuring 86 cm. each way, and the water flowed through a central circular 
channel, 26 em. in dlametes, with « projecting Hange on each block carefully morssed 
into a corresponding socket on the adjoining block. ‘There must have been a tank at the 
top of each tower, into and out of which the water flowed at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. 

‘The two pressure-towers are almost identical, the only substantial difference between 
them being cat, whereas che change of direction is ver slight in the case of che noch 
tower (less than 5 degrees), at the southern end there is a difference of nearly 50 degrees 
in the alignment of the two sections. ‘The general form of the towers is sufficiently indi~ 
cated in Plates XXVIII and XXX and Figs, 1 and 3. Each consists essentially of the 
tower proper, a tall, slender structure, 3 m. square, containing a staircase; and abutting 
symmetccally on this tower evo arched ramps, ‘The construction of these ramps is 
rather complicated, bue the intention behind them is clear enough, namely to carry the 
water-pipes up to the top of the tower and back again at an angle of not more than 
30 degrees with the horizontal. Once again we are reminded of the words of Vicruvius, 
who states that, in taking water across a valley under pressure, care should be taken to 
evel out the rise and fall as far as possible and to avoid sudden bends.2° 

* Fig. rhas heen redrawn, withminor corrections from yeoterinvalibus fctusfuetitne substricum a ibram 
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One of the most singular features of these unusual structures is the great variety of 
material used in their construction. The lower pare of the central tower and the piers of 
theadjoining arches (Pls. XXVIII, «, XXX, 4, 6, d) are of squared stone, identical with that 
of the main bridge. ‘The upper part of the cower is, on the other hand, of brick; and 
whereas the two pairs of tall arches on either side of the tower have stone voussoirs, the 
remaining arches are all rumed in brick. The ramps themselves, where they are not 
pierced wich arches, and certain parts of the arched structure are buile in a hard, mortared 
rubble, resembling concrete, which is laced at more or less regular intervals with courses 
of brick, and which is broughe to a vertical face by means of small, irregular blocks of 
stone, hand-laid and liberally mortared so as to produce a smooth, compact surface. All 








Fic. 3—DiacRAMMaTic DRAWING SHOWING THE Use oF DRESSED MASONRY 
IN THE NORTH PRESSURE-TOWER 


three types of masonry are represented also in the bridge that links the south tower to the 
citadel, with an additional variant in the upper of the two orders of arches, the piers of 
which are buile of the same mortared rubble, but with quoins of brick (Pl. XXX, ¢). 

Te is hardly surprising that such a variety of materials should have suggested the 
possibility that a part at any rate of this work may be due to later repairs. ‘This would 
seem to find confirmation in the fact that the masonry of the upper parts is of a type that 
is most unusual locally in che Roman period, but is characteristic of Byzantine archi- 
tecture both in Asia Minor and elsewhere. Moreover, in at least one instance, in the 
ramp leading down from the south cower, masonry of this distinctive type can be shown 
to have been inserted, blocking what was originally an open arch, with stone piers and a 
brick archivole (Pl. XXXII, 5). Nevertheless, a close examination of the structure shows 
that such first impressions are mistaken. With the exception of certain afterthoughts and 
minor repairs, the whole structure was planned as a whole, and was put up on a single 
occasion substantially as we see it now. 


On close inspection it is clear, for example, that the seemingly haphazard distinc 
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tion becween stone and other materials followed a carefully pre-arranged plan, Not only 
was this plan (see Fig. 3) followed ou symmetrically in che ewo ramps ofa single ower, 
but ic was repeated identically from one tower to the next. This fact (which incidentally 
throws interesting light on che planning of enterprises of this sort) isin itself enough to 
suggest the uniformity of the whole, since it is hard to believe that all four ramps fell 
into so uniform a state of disrepair as co require an identical plan of restoration. The 
essential unity of the whole structure can, moreover, be demonstrated quite conclusively 
by an examination of the points of junction between the various types of masonry. In 
a number of cases the seating of a brick arch can be seen to have been carefully prepared 
in stone; and alchough this in itself might represent no more than che cael eps of 
an originally stone arch, here can be no doubt of the contemporaneity of the two 
elements in an example such as that illustrated in Plate XXXI, a (from the south ramp 
of the north tower), where the coursing of the scone has been carefully arranged so as to 
provide a seating for both rings of bricks and where the excrados of the outer ring of 
bricks of the right-hand arch is sealed into place by the curved under-surface of the stone 
seating forthe bricks of the lefehand arch. Much the same sore of thing can be seen in 
Plate XXXII, 6, from the south ramp of the south tower. To clinch the matter, at a 
number of places the pointing of the mortar joints of the stone-work (clearly visible in 
Pl, XXXI, a) can be seen to be contemporary with the mortared facing of the adjoining 
rubblework. 

‘The only substantial exception is that of the two blocked arches of the south ramp 
of the south arch (Pl. XXXII, b, ¢), where the fill, of mortared rubble with brick bond~ 
ing-courses, is structurally secondary to the stone piers. The original intention was 
clearly that these should be open arches. It will be noted, however, that the masonty of 
the blocking is indistinguishable from that immediately above the arch, suggesting chat 
this represents a change of plan during construction rather than the work of a distinct 
period; and when it is noted further that the two blocked arches are uniform with the 
arches of the lower order of the bridge linking the south tower to the acropolis, the 
obvious inference is that these two bays were originally planned as the first two bays of 
the beige (which took off ar just chi poine) rather han as part of the ramp; but char 
at quite an early stage in the construction it was decided instead to build them solid, 
pethaps for greater buttressing effect; the existing arches were filled in, and the super- 
structure was added in the form in which we now see ie. 

The substantial unity of the aqueduct as we now see it is of more than academic 
interest. It has already been remarked that in several respects the building-methods used 
anticipate Byzantine practices so closely as to have suggested that parts of it were a repair 
of the Byzantine period. Its establishment as a building of the Roman period is a wel- 
come addition to the growing body of evidence showing that such practices were rooted 
in the traditions of Roman Asia Minor and of the adjoining provinces. This applies both 
to the brichwoek of che upper pacts of the cowers and $6 the ruatonry ‘of she suzmps. 
Squared masonry in the same distinctive local stone, with or (more commonly) without 
a mortared rubble core, is characteristic of the Roman buildings of Aspendos, e.g. the 
theatre, the stadium, che odeum, and most strikingly the basilica, where ic is combined 
with a coarse rubble-masonry in a manner which is even more strongly suggestive of 
crudely executed later repairs, but which is none the less certainly the work of a single 
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period. Brick, on the other hand, was not an indigenous building material, and it is all 
the more striking, therefore, to find it used in the upper parts of the pressure-towers on a 
scale that is surpassed in Roman Asia Minor only by the great Serapeum at Pergamon. 
Te is, moreover, used here in just che same way as at Pergamon, that is to say not as a 
facing to a core of other materials, as in the Roman brick-faced concrete masonry which 
‘superficially it closely resembles, but used solid, as we find it later in the vaults of the 
church of St. John at Ephesus and in many another Byzantine building. No doubr such 
work, which was very vulnerable to the depredations of later builders in search of ma- 
terials, was less exceptional than the surviving remains would suggest. But it can never 
have been common, and the aqueduct at Aspendos is a striking and welcome addition to 
the list of pre-Byzantine examples. 

As a secondary building-material brick was far less uncommon and found its way 
into use in Asia Minor at least as early as the first half of the second century. We find it, 
for example, in the superstructure of the Hadrianic Library at Ephesus and, in con- 
junction with opus reticulatum, in a bath-building at Elaeusa-Sebaste in Cilicia. The 
latter example is particularly instructive, since opus reticulatum is a typically Italian type 
of construction, of which there are less than half a dozen recorded examples from the 
Eastern provinces. In this case the brick bonding-courses with which it is used must also 
have been introduced from Italy; and once introduced, similar bonding courses gained 
steadily in popularity as a means of strengthening the mortared rubble-work that was the 
local equivalent of Roman concrete. By the second half of the third century they were in 
widespread use, and from the buildings of the Tetrarchy they passed into early 
Byzantine architecture. 

‘What is the date of the aqueduct? Although there is no direct evidence on this 
point, the grear cisterns underlying the basilica (of which they are an integral part) and 
the agora may reasonably be held co imply that the aqueduct was already in existence, or 
as at any rate projected, when the agora was remodelled by the addition of the basilica 
and of the adjoining nymphaeum. Of the nymphaeum, an elaborately decorated screen- 
wall which served to enclose the north end of the there are the considerable re- 
mains of the marble entablature of the lower order.1# Until the chronology of this very 
conservative Pamphylian marble-work has been worked out in greater detail, it is not 
easy to assign a precise date to such work, but it must fall within the extreme limits of 
the middle of the second century and the end of the third. The underlying masonry, 
‘squared stone below and a mixture of squared stone and mortared rubble-work above, is 
very like that of the ante-room to the basilica, from which it differs most obviously in 
the incorporation of small panels of brick within the facing of the rubble-work. The 
basilica was a grandiose building over 100 m. long, with a monumental ante-room at the 
north end and a single apse at the south From the nature of the vaulting of its sub- 
structures (see below) it is likely to be relatively lace in the pre-Constantinian period; 
on the other hand, there is very little likelihood of a forum-basilica on this ambitious 
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scale being put up after che time of Constantine. It may well be that a more detailed 
study of the surviving remais of Aspens, and in particular of the bach-buildings, 
would yield further evidence about the chronology of the whole building-programme. In 
the meantime such evidence as there is would seem to be best satisfied by a date in the 
middle or second half of the third century, although a somewhat earlier date cannot be 
excluded. 

The cisterns under the basilica occupied the subscructures of the greater part of the 
western aisle of the nave and of whae was probably a portico facing westwards on to the 
agora. These were not, however, the only substructures, The site chosen involved cross- 
ing the head of a small re-entrant valley, and at this deeper level the massive nave~ 
foundations were strengchened by the insertion of a series of cross-walls, which divided 
the eastern aisle and the central nave into five interconnecting, barrel-vaulted chambers. 
The two chambers under the aisle were square rooms, open to the east and convention- 
ally vaulted in traditional materials, The three under the central nave, on the other 
hand, were long, narrow rooms, with stone walls and brick barrel-vaults of an unusual 
and striking construction. For some twenty courses on either side the bricks are laid 
radially, in the conventional manner of a Roman barrel-vaule; 1® but the crown is of 
pitched bricks, ie. of bricks laid on end at right-angles to the axis of the vault. This 
is a type of vaulting that was never used by the architects of the Roman West} indeed, 
there is only one set of comparable vaults of pre-Byzantine date known to the writer, 
and that is in the church of Se. George at Salonica, which is now generally believed to 
have been buile as the mausoleum of Galerius. Such vaulting is, on the other hand, 
characteristic of Byzantine architecture, and we find it already firmly established in the 
earliest surviving buildings of Conscantinople, such as the Theodosian Walls and the 
substructures of the Great Palace. It has usually, and very possibly correctly, been re- 
garded as having been derived from the systems of mud-brick vaulting current in the 
ancient East and in Egypt. What the examples at Aspendos and at Salonica prove, how- 
ever, is that, whatever the remoter origins may have been, the immediate source from 
which it was derived by the architects of Constantinople was the architecture of the 
adjoining Roman provinces. In this respect the basilica and the aqueduct of Aspendos 
both tell the same story. Both of them remind us, too, how much fundamental work is 
still to be done before it will be possible to write the history of Roman architecture in 
this all-important region. 


J. B. WarD PerKins 
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‘Since the publication of The Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitanial a number of additional 
inscribed stones have come to light in the province. Many of these have been, or are about 
to be, published in reports on the surveys or excavations during which they were found.? 
Those that cannot be quickly or conveniently treated in this way are assembled in the 
first section of this note. Twenty-four of the texts in this section are quite new;? the 
remainder are known texts that have been supplemented by the discovery of new frag- 
‘ments, or modified after re-reading. With them are given a small number of additional 
comments on published texts. In this section are included a certain number of texts ot 
fragments that were found during the original excavation of the Forum Severianum by 
Professor Caputo, and rediscovered after the publication of IRT when the Forum 
was cleared of the debris left by the flood of 1946. These, together with all the known 
inscriptions of the Forum Severianum, will be the subject of a definitive publication 
by Professor Attilio Degrassi in an Anglo-Italian publication of the Severan buildings 
at Lepcis. 

Tas wets els Sates encase suggestions made by reviewers of IRT in 
cases which involve the reading and which it has been possible to check against the 
photograph or the stone itself. 
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Part I, New TExTs AND ApprTions To Texts ALREADY PUBLISHED 


(i Sabratha) 


S(upplementary series) x. Block of sandstone (0°97 X 0°47 X 0°41) originally stuccoed, inscribed on 
‘one face, from a monumental inscription: traces of stucco survive in the levees: the scone is badly worn at 
the left-hand end. Findspot unrecorded; now standing against the reverse face of the scaene of che theatres 
Lapidary capitals, probably I eent.: 0°13-0-14. 
Photo: BSR'53. V. 13 
+e Jp Flauif... 
22 Jam munf, . 2 


A weleome addition to the small number of early inscriptions on stuccoed sandstone from Sabratha; see JR” 


F755 eesumably from munkptum ot munut if the former, 
Sah sedi ela eo a fa 
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AethE point th ext may have rad patron}um mune 


the text would suggest that the Punic constitution of 
is Magna (see ZRT p. 80), both cites perhaps 








(ii. Ova) 


IRT 239, Professor E, Vergara has called my attention to an error here. The burials in the tomb at 
Gargavesh were inhumations, and the inscriptions therefrom given under (¢) in IRT were in fact painted on 
the lids of the sarcophagi, not, as stated, on the covers of urns, The sarcophagus Lids are now lost. For 
1 description of them see Clermont-Ganneau, CRAead. 1903, 357 ff. and for a discussion, Romanelli, 
Notig. Arch. Il (1922) 25. 





(iis Lepeis Magna) 





S.2. Fragment of grey marble (0°33 X 0:18 x. 0-06 surviving), the lower edge sawn straight, petha 
fiom a tase cat up and rene: inseribed on one face. Findspot unrecorded; now stored in one of 
tabernae of the B. Portico of the Forum Severianun.t 

Irregular Greek capitals, roughly cut: 0015-0 


Photo: Sopr. DLM 2368 Leica. 
“Hpowagis® 
+ See introduction 
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, capitals and cursive lecers mixed. 





. 3. Column of grey limestone (diam. 0°51 x he. 1°73), damaged at the top. Findspot unrecorded; 
now Iping among debris immediately W. of the Severan Agch. 
Capitals: 1. 1, 0086; Ll. 2, 3, 0°07. 
Photos: Sopr. DLM 2370, 2371 Leica. 
Imp (erator) [Caesar] 
Domitia{nus] Aug(ustus) 
Germafnilfu)s® 
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S. 4, Recanglr marie fase (026 x 036 0726) ised on one fc within moulded 
(g19 wate x el prion on htop Pod in 1953 by Me Daten Bak, apis 

W. of the Temple of Nepeune; now in Lepcis Museum. 

TT cent. eapitals with some Rustic forms: IL. 15, 0-034: 1. 6, 018. 

Photo: BSR 53. go, PL X00, 
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S. 5. Fragment, probably from the lower 2 marble base (0°38 X 0°27 x 0-19) inscribed on 
ane ic (eariing site, 079 X 0725). Falpe cocmrhet ww nex ede conee Portico 
of the Forum Severianum.t 
Rustic capicals, closely resembling those of ZRT 525: 1. 1, not measurable; IL. 2, 3, 0048; L. 4, 0-045. 
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S. 6. Fragment from the left-hand side of a base of grey marble (0-24 X 0°43 X 0°135) inscribed on 
cone face within a moulded panel (0153 X 0-285) from which a previous inscription has been erased.! 
Findspot unrecorded; now in one of the tabernae of the E, Portico of the Forum Severianum.* 

IV cent, capitals: L.1, 0-055; Il 2, 3, 0-05. 

Photo: Sopr. DLM 2366 Lei 
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S. 7. Thee fragments of coatse-grained brown limestone, all probably from the same panel or base, 
ingrid within a moulded tka ant Findspor unrecorded now in ove of the tla ofthe . ori 
of the Forum Severianum.t 

Rustic capitals, probably II cents: 0-06 5-0'07. 

Photo: Sopr. DLM 2369 Leica. 

(@) 0723 0°17 X 0°09; inscribed surface, 0°23 X 0°17. Moulding survives at the left-hand end, and 
apputendly Includes the angle ofthe lower juncoure of the ave with the panel 


Lepe( titan . . . or Lepefimagnens . .. 
(W 0127 x 0:20 X 07055; inscribed surface, 0127 x 0°12. No edges. 


VAL... 
lori patriae mif. . 2 





2 0 18x o718. 01055 inseribedsufce 18 X 0118. Moulding surives below the leering at 
an acute angle to it: the fragment appears to be lower part of the right-hand anse, into which the 
ietering hat encroached. 


4] singularif. 





1 See itrouction . 124. ; 
* Pethaps amar potae, se alto IRT 95,375, 34, $67, 03, and Neo-Punic 32 (= RT 318). 





. Double see (0-45 x 87 X 0745) of conte brown limestone, culminating in two elngalat 
ints, inscribed on one face wichin two adjacent moulded panels (each 0-16 x 0°38), one line of the le 

and text being cut below its panel. On the right side of the stele isa lightly incised rectangle with the 
upper short end rounded, and above it, slightly to the left, a crude disc in relief; above this, and appeating 
to stand on the top of the stele, an 8-spoked wheel in high relief. On the left side, opposite the whee, is 
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a funerary urn in high relief. Found in 1953 by Mr. John Cassels, within the circuit of the I cent. wall, 
near the presumed site of the E. gate, t a depth of «5 ft; now in Lepcis Museum. 
fate capitals: (2) L. 1, 0-04; L 2, 0-047; L. 3, or049; L. 4, O05; IL. 5-7, 0-045 L. 8, 0-055, 
@L 1, 01035; IL 255, o-04; L 6, 0-036; L. 7, 0-04. 
Photos: BSR (nor yet exalogued). Pl. XXXVI, « 


(@) D(is) s(acrum) m(anibus)* @) DG) sacrum) 
Claudius Clas 
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ee toa, where letters are also written os 8) it would seem rexsonable to suppose that the form 
regularly represents ST in iganre. 

S.9. Fluted cinerary um of soft white limestone ‘on 2 folite foot (max. diam. ¢. 0°30% ht. 
«, 0°46), inseribed on four of the futings. Findspor : now in the Museo Archeologico, Venice 
(av. 20. 366)? 


Rustic capitals, 0-025. A is written without a crossbar. 
Photos: Archivio ftcgrafic, Mase Archlepco, Venetia, negative 1/10, 5/10, 6/10, 9/10, dated 1.6.54. 


C.L.M. A® 


1 am indebted to the Dotores Gila Fogolc, who obtained the photographs for me. On che muscum-label 
the yn hdd nsf et. The pe of leseing sages na Lepeaan conte the cond half ofthe Ht et 
or Peesomably these etre are the ints of the dead man, which appear o indict that he was a Roman cizen 

TC PMC ? DAC 2 )- Tis provides snother argument in favour of date later than the Tent. for the burial, 
‘Stee the tin bs that ofa man of motes: means and vation not such sa would be likely to have obtained Roman 
senship befoce this was extended tothe generality of Lepchaniane by Tran (cee IRT . 82) 


S. 10. Chest-shaped tomb consisting of two blocks of sandstone (together, 1°83 X 0°50 X 0°48) in- 
scribed on the right-hand stone, Tenn he coma anng Cha a he ote Coad 
Street? 


Greek leeers, formed by a series of punched holes: I. 1, o-016-0-075; Il. 2, 3, or01-or08. 
(Capieals and cursive lerters mixed. 
Photo: BSR 53. XV. 31. 
Mapic G6 
be 
p95 


2 For a description of this church, which sem to have been builtin she mid-VI cent, se J.B. Ward Peshine 
and R. G, Gocdehld, “The Chistian Antiquities of Tipoltans drchesopa, cv (1955) 39 ‘The type of tomb 
Sceted hein the vod ml nc rp Siasagusied by cman” 97 “9 The ee 
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S. 11. Chest-shaped tomb consisting of three blocks of stuccoed sandstone (together, 1:96 X 0°48 X?), 
lightly inscribed on the seuccoed upper surface, which is now much damaged. Probably from the cemetery 
adjoining Church I! at the head of the Colonnaded Streeti# now standing on the top of a wall between the 
cemetery and che street which divides Reg. IV from Reg. If. When the blocks were moved to their present 
position the third was evidently reversed; as ic stands at present it does not fie neatly on to the second, but 
with its position reversed it would do so (see phocograph in Pl. XXXV «). 

Teepe Greek lsering, capitals mixed with cuive forms: 0°115-0'205. 

Photo: Sopr. © 740., PL XXXY, « 


P itp etyiis leL\]8op[ou] sic 


+ The photograph was taken when the surface was in a much better condition than itis now. ‘The text is read 


from the photourephe 
PoP ths Suich we 26,01 above 









S. 12. Tomb formed of a block of sandstone ing itly from head to foot (max. 0 Vr 
‘originally stuccoed and inscribed on the stuccoed surface, which i now almost enieh ee the’ "acrpeion 
survives only where the leecers were cue through the stucco and into the stone below. Zn stu in the cemetery 
between Church II and the S. wall of the Forum Severianum.? 
Rough capitals: 045-0" 106. 
Photo: BSR 53. X. 5. 
Cross 
KE Bo? 
.. Lor 2. .JEO| 
space for c. 4, lines} 
Cross 





stora.J 


+ For this church see S; 10), x above. 
* Kine PoCtn; se also ZRT Bap, from Church I, 





1921, 38 = Poinssot, 


IRT 304, Il. 6,7. For the proconsul Marcellus mentioned here see also L'Ann. F 
Aurelius, The letes= 


CRAcad. 1920, 140 ff. Poinssot dates tentatively in the ealy years of the reign of 
tng ofthe Lepeia iwcription would ecco wih this 





IRT 367. Fragment from the left-hand side of a marble base (0°18 x 0°265 x 0°28) inscribed within 
4 moulded panel (0-13 x 07235), Found inthe Forum Severamum (Rl, Sw. 25,1028), now in one of 
the tabernae of the B, Portico of the Forum Severianum. 

Slender capitals, of a form unusual at Lepeis: 

Photo: Sopr. DLM 2367 Leica. 





|. 1, 0°07; 1. 2, 0-04. 





L(ucio) Aelio Cfaesari 
Aug(usti) f(ilio) [. . 


4 See introduction, . 124. ‘The text given in ZRT' was read from a drawing and is wrong. 
*L. Ceionius Commodus, Cesar from 136 to 138. 





IRT 447. The lercers .]VEN in this context are likely to be pare of the title princeps tmentutis. The 
subjecsof the inseription, whose nae has been ews, was peobebly Geta 
K 
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IRE 48. second Block of grey imate (-95x 0 30 depth nor measrble, with eee of 
moulding above, inscribed on one fee it adjined che published block of this insription at the right-hand 
end Buile into che Byzantine sea-wall, neat the Temple of Rome and Augustus, and recently re-exposed, 

capitals: from top of block, 0°33-0'49; to bottom, 0-50. 

Phoco: BSR'55. XVI. 18. 

‘The two Blocks ten tgetber read: 





) poe(esate) If imp(erator-)[-- 


1-The Block described here was seen and ascocated with that published in JRT by Romanelli (Leptis Magna, 


x pets alent ote in the foornote to “489. 

Fr long succah I. Gc he pcg ofthe oter wos uneven,an interval bere, wid a gure 
cut upon he sat oes pot imponble; or spac may have bean let fora gure to be eed when the cuter had 
Sibiu te ver tanber of imperial lutions Ge TT gr). Iso gure rs ieendd becase the emperor 
SSnceroed had oly recrved te init ston, he sabes might be Gace 

Ber Net ese a of Pcie Pe Eb 0) eae 
dre ofa h ae caper, Soci tell coe ints ofl ies do nor 
{clade np etations us the second Bas bon rescves. 


2s tiJb(oni 


IRT 522. Two additional (eogether, 0714 X 0:40 X 0°19) from the right-hand end of this 
pea Tp ne Soar Oe ar Ce low) be be dlc placed 
beside che base-t 

TV cent. capitals: 0-03. 

Photo: BSR (negative, D. snot yer numbered). 

Wah rare ena ett ns 





creto ordinis patrono 
10 perpetuo 


* See intedicton, p14 
+ One lines probaly ming above he de 
1 Ne ole kno Te te ould be lone he rein of roi Tpalian i befor 32 she 
Inns, whe the proses of Abie eed tobe expose for tis gion hoo; aed soticn fo RT 
Gree ‘Soe igre aga cee icp ac 2 Sai od orn i 
‘might inn eluate tito Ucn apenas Gee IRE ped PPV 
Rd 4s (On farther examination of the photographs of this base more of the inscription has been read. 
‘Tl cei rey igily_ cs om oh ee Sm which «previous iescspeion bs ben inept 
Decipherment is therefore extremely difficule. . 
[Jallomeris 
Braedicabilis in 
tegritais et beniuoli 
uigoris iuscitiae singu 
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5 laris Flauio Victoriano 
comiti [. .JCEST A 
quod defesso terricorio 
nimia incursatione ba(r] 
barorum ‘sequens [. . 6 or 7. .] 

10 excubiae [.]df.Jque [. . 3 or 4. -Jente mo 
deratione iudiciorum obe[. . 2 or 3 « 
tam reipublicafe . .'c. 7 or 8] 
quam priuatorum restit{uit] 
etiam [, . ¢. 12. .J Lepeim 

15  [agnenses . . «. 16. .] 














Fis Vcr ws cos cae buen ye CIV py. The aie or we 
sn ne npn re ly at of te th 2 Maen ela a eae soe 
Ay ie SV ey 7 3 froin thee de ei 

eel pou a tu eB of ie vd wi ows 
ito errs Wl pve nt Bek Se Boe ose an a ee er 


space availabe, 














IRT 610. Three addi yments from this text have been rediscovered and placed with the base: 
(4 from the lfeand commer, on te second face of the new fragments of IRT pam, a aboves (fea he 
right-hand edge © 165 X 0°325% 0135) 

IU-IV cent. lettering: o-04-0-05, 

Photo: BSR (negative D. Strong: not yet numbered). 

With the new fragments the text reds 


.. POR 
Ad. « 14 «) (fro) p (erfectissimo) 
prae{sidi prouine jae) Tr}ip (olicanae)® 
omnium uireue(um uijro 
5 innocentis inte[g}rita 
tis uigoratae laenitatis sie 
sublimis moderationis 
iusticiae laudabfijlis to 
tius aequitatis L{e}pei 
10 magnenses ex decreto 
spl(endidissimi) ordinis patrono benign (0) 
1 cee etl city eds sb Tripoltanae(unidented) and is therfo 
pss fg i heh txt eats to prow ripoltanae(unidented) and is therefore 


of the TV cent. losely elated to ZRT 523 (see above), which is cut on the feftshand side ofthe same base 
and from the markedly superior quality ofits letting, should be the eaier ofthe two. 





IRT 624. Block of grey limestone (0°70 X 0°51 x 0°51) inscribed on one face: there isa shallow cut- 
away on the right side at the back. Found half-buried in sand between the Temple of Rome and Augustus 
and the Byzantine sea-wall, in which it had probably been re-used. Ie adjoins the published stone of this 
text at the left-hand end. 

Lapidary capitals: from top of block, 1. 1, o-02-0-11; 1. 2, 0135-0225; L 3, 025-0°345 L 4, 0°365~ 
0°45; to bottom, 0-51. 
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Photo: Sipr. DLM 2378 Leics. Pl. XXXII, «, 5 
‘The te sos, tah tgetber, reads 





__ Presumably Lepcs, Front has not been desifed but appear to be the evs known Senator of Lepetanian 


oe pen a ing Fro ee, rh ves a os Do ey a ee 
would sca Voge, we show have to suppene ery consiecable gp i Fronto's ely carer, since 
ane borc bem gens Ypres Sein acoso lang enought hold he record of mach avy. 


RT 707. The inscribed stones of this exe were re-examined when the fasade of the building to which 
i probably belonged was messured by Mr. Gareth Slater in summer 1953. 

“The cota length of che fasade is 20°15 m.; the inscription was cut on the frieze and probably occupied 
a space of. 1874; the eu legch ofthe surviving inscribed stones is 1240; lemecsizes and spacing are 
vatable, ba on average tere 7 lecters per metre, 30 that some 45 letters can reasonably be supplied in 
reconstruction of the text; words are distinguished by ivy-leaf stops; the relation of che stones to one 
nother is conditioned by the position of the beamvholes cut at the back of each at intervals of approx. 
e344. 

Lapidary capitals: 0-16. 

Phocos: Sopr. DLM 253-258 Lastre. For a drawing see Sg. 1, p- 134+ 


(2) the 7 blocks associated in IRT should be divided into ewo separate groups: 
@ 5 blocks, cogecher 402 

. . pet amplius adiectis HS XXII 9 [. . . 
(i 2 blocks, together 1-42 


» «)de suo aref. .« 
@ this bloc, as published in IR7, in fac adjoins the block published there as block (g): together 1°50. 
«+ salis legatis inf. . 
© 1 block, 0-50 
= Jmenf. .. 
@ 1 block, 0-70 
e+ heres [.. - 
© 1 Bleck, 0-79 
» pean... 
(P) 1 block, 0-8; probably from che right-hand end of the text. 
. +) fecie 


) se @) above 
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@) 1 block, 0-80 
+ « Jollini ef. 
(@ 2 blocks, together 1-05 
+ Ja Gaetulf. . . 
(/) 1 block, 0-82. 
«++ HS CC ee... 


Ie is possible to attempt a reconstruction on the following lines: 
[?Deo Aplollini efx HJS°CC te[sea}men{to . . ?« Jali legaris Tu(piJa Gaetullici ? (ili)? PJaraca 
heres® [. . 2. }s® et amplius adiectis HS LXXII B [. . 2. .] de suot arefam ? sratam] feci, 








2 The name of the testator, eg Vitals. 

+ Rother lock conainings th wd unr or) mgt interven ere he, 

2 resunably the description of the bullding. The site has not been excrvated and ts precise character i obscure: 
walls enclosing an open courtyard (cf the area fear othe text) are the ony certain feats. A term with the sense 
Be prea nigh be agate, alchouph this i infact 00 Tong fr the space aval. 

‘Ro ivy lea after Bindiats that the figures complete; but dhe beamholes eem to show tha the block containing 
eso did not follow immediatly. 






RT 815, The chee fogmens of a marble achieve probaly from the Serean Temple in he Forum 
Sevevianum have been re-examined, The ro fagments published sparsely a (x) and (1) in IRT should be 
taken gether the tones donor make an exc junc, bur che gringo che marble hows da hey 

lid in fact adjoin, 
Lapidary capitals: 0°16, 
Phar BSE 53. I. 15 and 16: 


(@ and (®) together, 1-70 X 0°60 
+ + oJio a parentifbus . . .2 
© 40x 0-08 
++ Joncof. . 2 





+ Presumably reference to work undertaken athe expense of Severus and Julia Domna but finished by Caraealla, 
zal aa rom th Sovran basi. A resosraction might be ought onthe ines of enplane areca 
‘pares coe 

onc edia 





(iv. The Coastal Belt) 


S. x3. Fragment, probably from the top of a marble panel (0-155 x o-o9 surviving x 0°018), Found 
in tggg ot Olle Crap ref. L 135s sow in Teel Cate, 

Ruste capitals: 1, 0-055; 3, not mesuable, 

PI 





. « uetustalte dilapsum [.. . 





1 The upper part only of the letters survives: the dotted letters could in each case be B, P, or Re 
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34 


Lol IYI" “1k, 


FT roe 9 Yoolq jo soej Avot ul - 
QUJOU BUO JO a[LOS qo[s urveq JO aDUESeIg= 1eanqoealuop = ff 











UW OAS Ete) 


























Tkok ie a 
































HINITIG 
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(vii. The Western Gebel) 
S. x4. Block of limestone (0-93 0°50 0°31) inscribed on one face, which is badly weathered. 
Found at El-Auenia (map ref. U 785, 720); now in Tripoli Castle 
Photo: Goodchild. 
Capitals (probably IIT cent.): 1. 1, 0-055; 1. 2, 0-035; IL, 3-6, 0-045; 1. 7, 0°03. 
[In]compatabilis uirtutis et 
innoceln¢}ia[e) uiro 
L(ucio) Clodio Clodiano? uet(erano) ex dec(urione)® 
qui u(ixic) a(anis) XLVI mensib (us) VIIL 
5 Valeria Processa uxor et 
[?Clodius] Victor Clodianus* Processus 
[.  c4 + Jule}! emeritus patri piissimo® 
1 This iscription i toe published more flly by Profesor E. Vergara in Reports and Morphy 1. 
Fa ie a De CR sean ert 
Herne ion i a the eucrforms suggest of te ll cen the presence of ths family of soliers in the 
He ae eae fut be inerpreted ote res of veteran sctlemeats ofthe type presume ates te by 
HG Crosley Wa ely he Zi Tipton nigh of Rss Bete 785 et 
1909) 93 









8. x5. Fragment of a re-used marble panel (maximum 0-253 X 0°33§) very roughly rounded at the 
top to form a funerary stele; the Tighthand lower corner has been broken "38 and teoined tothe rest inthe 
museum, the upper edges are chipped away; inscribed on one face in red paint, badly faded. The great part 
OF the Inscribed facet vecupied by an elaborate bue rudely Latin cross (q, «9) with forked 
terminals, each fork ending in a small citele; on the lower vertical arm the forks are continued beyond the 
citeles and end in spirals; there may have been similar ornament on the upper vertical arm, but 
been broken or wotn the centre of the cross is an open circle containing a small pain cross; 
each pair of arms are ewo painted lines radiating from the centre, forming apparent! 
telg of the pane isa spiral design,? The inscription is writen above, below, andl on 
Sald to have been found at El-Asibaa (map ref. Q.143782);* now in Tripoli Castle. 
Rough Greek lettering, capitals and cursive forms mixed; ave. 0-01. In some cases ov is writeen 8. 
Photo: Sopr. 403. Pls. XXXVI, XXXVI, 
(@) Above the cross, between the forks of the terminal of the upper vertical arm: 


{(Ao00)s X(p1078)s 
[ee4e] 


(W To the le of the cross. Ll. 1~7 ate in the angle between the two upper arms; Il 8-10 between the 
forks of the terminal of the left horizontal arm; Il, 11 f, in the angle between the two lower atms; it is 
possible that there were one ot two lines above that shown as I. 1. 




















1or2.. 
im obich only odd letters are legible, and those uncertinly . 
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(© To the right of the cross. Arrangement of lines in relation to the cress is as in (#) above. 


[-.6.] 
feeb. 4 
K(Upt)e Be 


10 





@ Below che exoss, beeween the forks of the terminal of the lower vertical arm: 


ToYNw 
HX, 


1 The tpt of rose wth fore eals eg inal ce i ceaey os eis than he YI eae, 
2 See ase IRT 86n, and for a deciption of the church on this site, J.B. Ward Perkins and R. G. 
“The Christian Antiquities of Tipoltans’, Arehazelogia sv (1953) 35 f and 8. The church seems to have been 
Dulles te Byzantine esonqur of Ala; bur a Depts 0 "ype wat added later. The inscription, 
‘whichis certaily Inter than the reeonguest, dca of sqntact between the coast td the 
[Interior inthis peiod. Iris the only Greek inseription so far found in the interior of Tripolitani 
tke formula Ripe foe sound seo a Leet aee IRT 89 and S13 above. 


4 Pechape another came. 
8 Aree point the of leer ia sgh ns fl nthe present sae of don of the letters 
{AEE pl he acres ears present reservati 








IRT 859, The name Chinitius here is presumably an ethnic. For the tribe Cinichii or Chinithié see 
Tac. Ann. Th. 52, Pliny N.H. V. 4.30, Peol. IV. 3. 22, CIL VIIL, 10500, and Nowwelles Archives XV, p. 32%, 
from Gigthis. Their finite are apparently withthe terctory to the W., andthe appearance of ths name 
in the Gebel Nefusa suggests a closer connexion between that area and the W. chan had been supposed. 





(vill. The Eastern Gebel) 


S. x6. Block of limestone (0-86 X 0°45 « 0°40) broken and pechaps burnt on the left-hand of 
th face: nue on one fee within an incised talents (igi «50 0-36 she srivng ve 
aplenty above it, aan angle, is 2 roughly 
incised palm branch; the centre of the panel is occupied ‘monogram cross (a, ©) with closed P 
and forked cerminals; the surviving part ree inotecon bene @) within the pane, FE Gor Ihe he 
Fight arm ofthe cross, and () outsde the panel, inthe tangle made by che igh edge ofthe andl, he 
woe ie ofthc end he pi en ound by Met Dad Ors i he pen of Pe 57 
Beeviglieri Village (El-Khadra); said locally ro have been brought there, in the course of quarrying opera- 
tio, fam on fo son the ge N- "of he Piece (eap refs. M 089, 217 nd M 084, 233)" 20W 
in Teipoli Castle. 

Rough ncted opin |r ocas cog: 2 omgs:l 3, 005:1.4, 00 

Photo: BSR (not yer catalogued). Pl. XXXV, 5. 











5,6 0°03. 
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(@ Within the panel ++] Deo® (© Outside TAT 
. |) THANI SELJA 
: - JNINETION 





2. Stiddin® 
5 .. JECOLO[. . 2 or 3. }# 


+ of he tw site, nei a roughlyrestangole diced gar with the foundation ofa gunner projestig from 
eg ste stag sony cos tle locks crcl esd ly bor my have heen» fouaton 
ete walang rable asomys i supounded on all sides by rabble ues fring ¢ alliage of 
sree oan' Gace Hed (er Durld Outs, “ncent Setement inte Tepoltanan Gel Ty PBSR, st 
Cigsaine) The other st, 200 m rom the fst, survives only as « mound, 18 X 1, surrounded by'a ditch 3a, 
Cae Pitch probably represents the remains of rubble goer Olive-pres uprights and a stub of concrete walling 
eRe Fae ac saggest tt here war a er livers hee. Both gr woud on Ont tiny 
"ese stractaren atthe earlet bong to the end ofthe IV cent. For the spread of Chisarity ino the interior 
Faas anc Wand come and forthe nsdence sd slgnfeance of thee of the monogram cot see 
J. B. Ward Perkins and R. G. Goodchild, ‘The Christian Antiquities of Tripolitania’, Archaeologia, xcv (1953) 73 ff. 
Perhaps {kas} Des 
UA Lan mane se alo S. $n above. 
Pony aso 


S. x7. Block of limestone (1-10 0°55 x 0°60) inscribed on one face within a moulded talelle ansate 
ep x bz, Bound by Me, David One Iino the So a rue gar, 16 km, S.E. of Cussabat 
and 4 km, NE. of Gass Umm et-Raml (map ref. M 409, 224). 

Genet capitals wich Ruste forms, probably TI tent le 1-4, 0-07-0-08; L, §, 003. 

Photo: BSR (not yet catalogued). Pl. XXXII, d, 

D(is) m(anibus) Q(uinei) Porei Iouini 
uixit annis X[.. 6 5 « .] 
Q(uintus) Porcius Reginus pa 
ter pi(i)ssimus filio 
5 quieto? fecit 


2 The gasr is constructed for the most part of undressed stones and is clearly later in date than the inscription, 
eis probable that a mausoleum was demolished and robbed to provide material fr the gos, and this mausoleum might 
De associated with the olive farms of which a number of traces survive in the area, 

For the formula fio quieto see also LRT 6p at Lepeis. 





. 18. Block of limestone veined with quartz, broken at the top (0°58 x max. surviving ht. 0°38 x 
0°58), inscribed on one face within a sunk tabella ansate. Found by Mr. David Oates on a barren ridge 
rox. 1 km, S.W. of Scetib es-Sedd and 25 km. S. of Cussabat (map ref. M300, 065); now in ‘Taipei 
vastle, 
‘Rough capitals, with some Rustic forms: 1. 1, 0-035; 1. 2, o04; 1. 3, 01035; IL. 4, 5, 0°0: 6, 
0:035-0'04. 
Photo: BSR (not yet catalogued). Pl. XXXIV, b. 

Diis mani{bus sac(rum)] 

Balyn(a)e® uixsit an(n) 

orum XXXVI C(aius) Cae 

cilius Lupus uxori 

5 suae obsequentis(s)i 

m(a)e feccit structoriq(u)e® sie 
coun Tiesone it by De Ceara ome tes rm the Cran mei oom he eof Ben Udo 
ea eit vn roby oti orga postion-—there were ew re tone nary burns 


"For this name ef Baline a Cinta, CI VIM, 7837, 
* TR ligarured. Structori presumably refers to the builder, C. Caecilius Lupus. 
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S. 19, Limestone block (1-05 x 0-68 x 0°28; a bevel on the upper edge reduces the height to 0-40 
at the back) damaged at the top originally part of 2 simple cornice, re-used and inscribed on one face; the 
inscribed face is badly worn and pitted with deep holes. Found by Mr. David Oates in the ruins of a 
dicched gur on a hilltop juse W. of the Wadi Goes, about 6 km. N. of Marconi Village (Bl Keen, 

in Teipoli Castle. 
Ir aosell &, 3, 0065-008: I 4 5 oos-o07:L 6 
(Ontes: PBSR, xxii (1954) 106 and 114. 
Photo: Sepr. DLM 26. Pl. XXXIV, 


[.- 3 org. <u militabo inf. c. 7. 
laboro obsequius per 





05. 





5 ARE* felix Urbanus Dona 
ina{q(ue)?] eius qfui] parrem exuperan{t]® 


2 The gai is likely tobe, at earliest, ofthe late TV cent. Since 2 stone inscribed with a cl-rlo monogram wat 
found on the sth inbitts may well have been Christina, Seo also note > below. 

* Rtuhebeganing ofthe inc Ouse an, wich epraphicaly possible, bu the races of ler ao 
szem compatible with ‘tthe end, the leer afer in could be C—which suggests pechaps malizabo in Christo 
For the conjunction of milia'snd lor in a Chistian context cf Diehl G93, with note on L 4 and quotation from 
Vale Wim 3 or eu orm Ci 

AE 


= 

nl prone he te eet te 

srahh aires cathe ea ic ttece Bt yan art 

ves, hve not found a pre i . 
en 

egret LOS PI a ye nt 











(x. The Middle and Lower Sofeggin Basin) 


S. 20. Moulded pedescal of limestone (0-77 0°47 x surviving depch 0-63) intended to carry 2 
columa; inseribed on Gne face within a moulded itll tata in rei (6°99 X 0°23), the surface badly 
weathered. Found by Mr. R. G. Goodchild in the necropolis near Gast D at Bir Scedeua (map ref 
Tali 1/500,000, Sheet 8, Minds, 9060).? 

ough cpials: 025-003 

Boe Grodchld, unmaminred. 


MYNSYSTHSYTHM . .? 
VCHANRYTHIYLVLO. . |] 





1Bocghvef lene hii we RG, Condi The Limes Teta I, JAS G0 
SBESTS 6 Faber For te petal meng of Norge = monument IRF po ybdow, 
booed! 
IVCHAN (ct, Masachan in RT 96 below) 
titmesenes 
Y (forthe sue, eS. 24,2. 3 below) 


“The letersi this line appear to be much more widely spaced than i the remainder ofthe inscription. 
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8.21. Limestone block from the sculptured relief of Mausoleum C in the group nearest the habitations 
at Ghirza (see also IRT 898, 902, from the same mausoleum): the relief shows men at work in che fields, 
ploughing with camels and oxen: above the relief, on an oucward-curving ange, is an inscription, damaged 
Ie the right-hand end. Found fallen from its position, and now in Tripoli Castle. 

Very irvegular incised capitals: 0-02-0°07. 

Photo: Sopr. DTV 712. 


MACHIK AI NAONCT. . .t 


1 MA ligatured; the frst C could be read as G; K may be Y. 


S. a2. Upper part of a limestone column (diam. 0°34 at top x ht. 1°96) tapering slightly towards the 
anc ecrmisacng nan outa <trving ae Teatambled'fcom ewe pices each damaged above and 
below; inscribed within a panel (0-30 X ¢. 1°82) defined by two lightly incised lines, having an anse, 
similarly defined, atthe top. One of the two pieces was found in 1953, on the slope in front of Mausoleum 
‘A in the group nearest the habitations at Ghirza; the second, in’ 1955, inside che underground burial 
chamber of the same mausoleum Now in Tripoli Castle. 

Late capital, carefully cut; ave, 0-035. 

Photos: Sepr. DTV 717, 718 (top half only); 794, 794 bis. Pl. XXXVI, 6. 


Seque[ns 
cis memorator M. 
= Jneorum? est Mon 
“Jsan filius Voc 
5 HS omnibus par 
rentibus pos[uit} sie 
wis et ul. . 7 
lem [. . 10 
tuie{toriJarum [3]u 
10 arum exhibuit 
sacrificia {.Jare 
ntaliorum? ta 
turos n(umero) LI qu 
inquaginea e(t] 
2unum] capros {n(amero)] 
2XX]XVII tri[gi) 
inta ofetfo ss # 











15 








1 The primary inserpton ofthis mausoleum (/RT tg, see above) i stil in stu above its doos. The new text 
ities ee wae ut Cmdr Scscordays bt quits pombe belonged oa aol 


now destroyed. 

‘Presumably the name of the family concerned. All the names in this text in so far as they can be read, are 
otherwise unknown. 
T'The lower setif of eter, probably an upright, is visible othe leftof A. Theres just room here fora P, gi 
pareraliorum (for this form of the genitive of parentalia see ILS 8370); the sense seems to require a noun descriptive 
‘of the type of victims, but | eannot fied aa instance of parentalia used in this way. 

“the unusually large number of victims is noteworthy, and demonstrates the great wealth of the settlement at 
Ghirza (Gee also S. 33 below), Since the inscription is unlikely to be earlier than the middle of the IV cent. it also 
demonstrates the vigour of the pagan tradition there. 
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S. 23. Fragment of marble (0-06 x 0-09 X 0-045) inscribed on one face, which is waterworn. Found 
by Mis. Olwen Brogan in 1954 in the bed of the Wadi Ghirsa, near the habitations; now in Tripoli 
Castle? 


Pee Se Biv 7er. 
=. VAM... - 
2. JECEV[... 


This fragment from che Chir selement is the only known monument found in the pre-desert area of 
“Teipolitnia which is not of local stone; and is significance ies inthis fact. At least one settlement in tis area was in 
fesssoach wth he cont, aliccnlyweithy to ord to impor sary cero, ad etic sophisti ro 


IRT 899._-A photograph taken by flashlight by Mr. Michael Ballance in 1955 has made possible 2 more 
accurate reading of this texc.® 


M. Nasif et M. 
Mathlich m 
atris M. Nimir 
a et Fydel fili 
5 k(atis) p(arentibus) fecerunt? 


2 The leterng ofthis inscription is very much eter thn that ofthe ineipons on other mausoea at Chica, 
sxe ae mts el oe ace ng 
nw TML is presumably for Marchius which appears i fall in IRT 898. For the name Nimira, see also IRT 898: for 
Fydel, see RT 900 below. 


IRT goo. The right-hand parc of this inscription was rediscovered at Ghia in 1952 by Prof. E. Ver- 
‘g17, and is now in Tripoli Castle: the left-hand part remains inaccessible in the vaults of the Cinili Késk at 
Istanbul. The whole was a block of limestone originally placed above the door of the second mausoleum in 
the group nearest the habitations; inscribed on one face within 2 telelle anssta (surviving 0-835 x 0°38) with 
Tain raised border. Outside the border, on each of the four sides, were two simply moulded volutes. 

Rough capitals, L 1, 0-03; L. 2, 0-025; Il. 3-5, 0-03; Il. 6-10, o-025. 

CHL Vit, 22661 =' 10970 = 1 743. 


Photo: Sopr. 571. 
M, Fydl a F. Thesylgum 
(pater et mater M. Metusanis® 
sic gui eis bee memoriam fecit 
discus ratiocinio ad ea erog 
atu eit sumptos mercedes 
in nsemo % felis rf... 7 «J milia® 
preter cibarias o[perantlibus 
feiciter legate ef) uissive sic 


RR 
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sic nt filos et nepotes meos 
10. et tales facianc 








ay eal on de Sata ta 
sporti eden arene tan 
set hig Sher nw antec Phd ae Sets ree 
igs aa 

Pe ee ffs sarin dan anti un rine Deda, Then ey 
pethaps be nlonaginga. ‘ 

ESL yen tnd np ek mn any 
cae ace See bua puma AE rene eer a 
subidmeriees 








S. a4, Block of coarse limestone lying beside a ruined mausoleum in the Wadi Umm el-Agerem near 
IRE 906 (se below), inscribed on oe face within» roughly moulded reels omar, which i anked on 
‘either side by a lower in high relief. Seen and photographed by Mrs. Brogan in summer 1953. 

Rough capitals cur between faintly incised guide-lines: there appear to be stops between some of the 
words: insufficient space was left for I. 5, which is in much smaller lettering. 

Photo: Brogan (deposited with Sopr.)- 






MASAVCHANVY SYSAN? 

FELY? LABVNOM IYLLVL 

BVNEM[? .|MILTH[?.]VYARI 

VNOM ANOBAL BIVINE M[..1or2..] 
5 CHAN CH[JAROSS 


2 Presumably for san, with § = ST as in S, 8 above, 
® Rely probably = made, see ZRT 906, n. 1 below. 





» The following are certainly names: 
MASAVCHANVY. 
TYELVL BVNE ME, JMILTH(? JPY Gis not clear where this word ends) 
‘ANOBAL BVNE MC. 1 or. sJCHAN 
Perhaps alto SYSTAN. 


Bune m son of ee JRT 506 n. 3 below. Some of thew names recurin RT 9o6—yl yu, Anobal (Annobal) 
‘and Masauchan without the final letters -uy which appear here. Vy, apparently as a suffix to names, appears in several 
{iyi nseptons, f Thychlethay in ZR7 506 below and Masirayt 30 above; i pombe tht may toda 
Feminine ender. 

‘Prec ay bo persons recorded here are of the same families as those in the closely associated /RT" 906, the 











rincpals here being apparently ofthe older generation, is also, the rather bere leering aed ore 
Eribleous oroamenton tis some Tr sume potable to construct thre amily tree, bt the relation between the thee 
obscure: 
MM. Joh? Puy Mt Han 
sft Jaen ed 
‘Masauchan ‘Thychlethuy: ‘Thanubdau 


‘Masauchanuy may have been the wife or daughter of Tyl()ul. 


IRT 906. Block of limestone in situ below the false door of a mausoleum in the Wadi Umm el-Agerem 
(map ref. W 6376 approx.): inscribed within a simple tablla enseta, the last line cut on the lower border. 
Seen and photographed by Mrs, Brogan in summer 1953. 

Rough capitals. 
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Photo: Brogan (deposited with Sopr.). PL. XXXII, « 


THANVBDAVBYNENASIF FELVMYNS" 
‘YSTH[.]YMASAVCHANBYNIYLVL 
BYDENARIO YLxooooCSYLY? 
THYCHLETHVYBVNYANNOBAL 

5 [.JCHYLYVeoV[?.JBYLBSDIANACHVLAM.? 


18 here and in 1 should presumably sin .§ shove. For she probability that 
Bima a edie eet ae SEH ECCS Ths ao Lbyan Ineo of Tapani, 
Pearse 8 (999) we 
FEE a tam of ovesy ged ba —atco denait—presmaly with ference tothe cos ofthe mausoleum, 
se Gh (Roo). The ign for anor. 
allowing ate crainly oamess 


‘THANVBDAV BYNE NASIF 
MASAVCHAN BYN IYLVI 
THYCHLETHVY BVNY ANNOBAL 
Perhaps also CHVLAM. 


pyre eet ft Sec n= Covi cy. yn 

nem ity Roamer oe Liye Nosf ‘appears also in IRT 886, 899, Jylul (Iyllul) and Masauchan (with : 

Pe EET i ULE a AE am at 
Poi lan of hsinipicn Sg S24 3h 


Bothin the nomncarare andi the langage this intron soc ansmalgum ofthe native Libye with element 
of Punic and Roman cyleures. gan = 


Part Il. Notes on Some PRoposeD CorREcTIONs To IRT READINGS 


Quaderni di gia della Libia, iti (1 ug; La, stitu}tori, is 
wee fine oes): Archeslegia della Libie, ii (1954) 115; 1. 1, [Restivultori orufis 
1s insuficient room for eras eguidlis leevers at the maximum can be restored here. 

2, Jems Gong, Ref nt (3958) by Degen, egen he ee wes is. 


‘and restores 2s follows: 


Liber Pafeler [salnctissime 
arcem [meam qui plossides 
is ad sfacellum woue)ram 
jbis [tuum ex coniugis 
5 ethife tibi] woeum 
pine emiea 


‘The restorations proposed in ll. 2 and 4 are grounds and surviving traces of 
lerters are compatible. ‘They are more dificult in ae to be insuffciene space for 
‘rl, ast nL. § where tere appen to be aces ofS afer BITC. 

282, , Ie. ity L 6; Crescentina (ect). 

a etter could be read as E oc as F: but a check on the stone shows that there is no stop before 
ic (he phospraph is misleading om this point). This is pape in favour ofthe IRT reading Creatina— 
presumably a municipal cele. 
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292, Guey, Rev. Et. Ane. Iv (1953) 3401 n. 6, cited by Degrassi, lo. cit: (i) L 8, MJarinus; (fi) between 
IL 8 and 9, an additional line—IIE Rates) i 

(@ This should be accepted, see e.g. Inghole, Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Scenes, xii 
(1954) 28 for the use of the cognomen Marinus by worshippers of Dolichenus, presumably because ofits 
apparent connexion with the cult-title Mar = Lord. 

(i) No such line exists: che reading results from a misineeepretation of accidental scratches on the 
stone. 

310. L, Robert, Rev. Et. Gr, lxvi (1953) 203-4, suggests that: 

(i ZEPH might be taken together giving, eg., Zeph[vos xpuaoxtos 
Gi) [r0¥5 (or ts) Sim(or tpIm)]rUxous 

(D There is in fact a stop after ZEP so that H must be the first Lecter of the cognomen, ‘The number 
of lexers (4 ot §) given in IRT as missing between H and OXOOE was calcalated without allowing for the 
possibility of ligatures, which are fairly freely used in this inscription: it could in fact be 7 ot 8. Even s0 
the cognomen must have been a short one, if space musc be allowed for XPYZ as well. 

(Gi), The stone is chipped before TYXOYE. Ie would be just possible to fic in 2 letters here—perhaps, 
but with difficulty, 3; but not more, There is no room for another Line. 

313. Robert, loc. cit., 203; Il. 8-9, Mporéelx}n. 

‘This is probably corvece; it gives a better lay-out for I 9, and in fact some faint traces of x seem visible. 

341. Degrassi, loc, cit; 1. 3, supercolumnia and superostia. 

ithe tone there are in ice sep beeween super tv ekannl, and eeween suger and ete 

363. Degrassi, le. cit; 1. 2, Aemilia Toufina nomine) suo et plattis .. . or PL. 

Unless the letters were cramped together on the missing stone, there can hardly have been room for 
‘more than 6 between IOV and VO. 

368. Degrassi, loc. cit; 1. 6, cos II (desig. UI p.p.. 

The lectin in L. 6 is very much ‘oe de poced chan in sot, indeed in any other line in this 
inscription: COS IT in fact occupies space for half a line. The proposed reading would produce asymmetry 
and cannot therefore be accepted. 

427. Degrassi, loc, cit L. 2, Britannicus. 

Pet 

_. 449- Degrassi, lc. cit; (i) another line, containing the titles of Severus Alexander, following 1. 33 
GE 5 ia pole . 

(i) On the surviving fragment of 1. 3 there are traces ofa line below, quite illegible. Degrassi may be 
right in his explanation of these; or they may be pare of the mieing words of the lie given as 1430 
IRE. 

(Gi) The stone has been re-examined: the letter before PATRO is unlikely to be S, which should have 
lefe traces of its lower curve, but may be C. 

456. Degrassi, lc. cit, notes correctly that, as printed, a line is omitted after 1. 3 containing the 
swords coniagi Galil Aug(ael) (eee. 

479. Degrassi, le. cit. I 1, aferernlo con{s(uli)) 

This cannot be accepted. Si sank fas en examine; traces ofthe leer before © survive and 
are inconsistent with N; they should perhaps be read as R. 

‘480. Degrassi, lee. cit. citing U. Ciott; 1. 8, Austurianorum rabie repraessa. 

This is correct. 

534- Degrassi, lee. cits; (a) CC and CCC. 

This is correct. 

Degrassi, le. cit; 1. 2, humani [nato]. 

ERE shod be accepeeds in face as coi eso hs Ic tree 

543. A.B. Gordon, AJA, lv (1953) 1515 1 4, qui incer cetera... 

The stone clearly reads quae. 
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Degrassi, le cts U. 8-9, mmnicp( in ligase). 
He ed Sa 
she os Lan.» Gis bene J. H. Olver, Amercn Jounal of Phi 
ior 1953) so et a het camebmesic. ow. 
Profesor Ol is certainly the comret one. 
bene eas 


tefilaci iseitiafe in] 
celpioed [.- - Doon 





Deg is ihe ro qustion che IR reating, which wat made before the figment of the monument 





had been reassembled. ‘The stone has been re-examined by Mr. Goodchild, whose reading modifies 
Degrasi’s proposals, particularly in Il. 8 and 9: 
peda a) 
iJnno 
ajc ater 
10 indice as 0 


fated eins) cule) 
pa ms) (is 


601 ee. cit.; (8) IL 25-26 ‘or 
br eecernperiort t.; (B) IL 25-26 pos{t or pos{tea. 
on Degrassi, le cit; (i) fragment (g), ize} (or ide}m) marmoribus; (ii) after (g) a fragment reading 

(i) So little survives of the letter before marmoribus that it is impossible to tell whether it was M or 
A. The A suggested in IRT should have been printed with a dot below it and the alternative M noted. The 
word im survies in flo fragment (f) fom the sume linea (g), so tha if Degeas's proposal is acceped 

Gi) The fragment concemed reads OLEA (the E is cle), and is printed as fragment (¢) in IRT. 
lh fen fe Se Perc Gn fy te a 
it comes from the same line as they do; it has no surviving edges as the} 

Robert, lee. cit., @) Sevdirras; L 4, AlyAévo[po]s t00. 

Othe sro, which fae Fee weed aes 2. ai catia ee ‘there may have been a cutter’s 

error, buc for the form Onur.» sr alo SEC DX, 725. 


Robes al ake whether his ove might ns hae ben roghs fom G Lepes; its material 
(sandinne) and Endpor Forum Sowsnan’} tnke Sis sar ptbae gow Gaga 


Joyce Reynotps 
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INDEXES 


N.B, Part Il is indexed only where new readings have been accepted which affect the entries in the 


IRT indexes. 


Nomina (IRT Yndex 1) 


‘The names of men of Senatorial rank are printed in capital letters. 





IRT 610 (p. 131). 
C. Caccilius Lupus, 8, 18, 

CLAVDIVS Af, «  IRT 522 (p. 130). 

Claudius Ladas, S. 8, 

Claudius Stiddin, 8. 8. 

L, Clodius Clodianus, S. 14. 

Clodius Victor Clodianus Processus, S. 14. 

Flauius (. «St. 

ELAVIVS VICTORIANVS IRT 570 (p. 1306). 
F(lauin?) Thegylgum, IRT 900 (p. 140 f.). 

Tul? nia [? Plarata, IRT 707 (p. 132 f.). 





C.LQ) MQ) AQ), $. 9. 
M(archius? By ae 899 (p. 140). 
M(archius?) Fydel, IRT g00 (p. 140 f). 
M( sh, IRT 899 (p. 140). 
M(archius?) Metusan, IRT 900 (p. 140 f.). 
M(archius?) Nasif, IRT 899 (p. 140). 
‘M(archius?) Nimira, IRT 899 (p. 140). 
Q, Porcius fouinus, 8. 17. 

Q. Porcius Reginus, S. 17. 

Valeria Processa, S.'14. 














(Cogromina (ERT Index 11) 


AQ), S.9. 
AL. <5 IRT 522 (p. 130). 
Alyhavesp, IRT 749 (p. M4 
“Annobal, IRT 906 (p. 141 f.)- 
Anobal, S. 24. 

Balyna, S. 18. 


Cacciliafnus?], S. 5, 
7 Chulam, ZRT 906 (p. 141 f.). 
Clodianus, 8. 14. 

2 Crescentina, IRT 282 (p. 142). 
2 Donatina, S. 19. 

2 Donatina[,Jcius, S. 19. 
Fronto, IRT 624 (p. 131 f.). 
Fydel, IRT 899, 900 (p. 140 f. 
Gaetulicus, IRT 707 (p. 132 f.)- 
Touinus, S. 17. 

"Ig{{}B9pos, S. 11. 
se ‘ 
Ilul,'S. 20, IRT 906 (p. 142 f.). 
Padas, & 8. 





Lupus, S. 18. 

M(2), S. 9. 

Mf. «Jehan, S. 24. 

Ml a i, S. 22. 

MUmilch[2Juy, S. 24. 

Maclin IA? 304 195) 

Mapia, S. 10. 

Marinus, IRT 292 (p. 143). 
7 





Masauchan, IR 906 (p. 141 £.)s 
2 Masuchany,S ral 
2 Masiranuy, 8. 20. 
Mathlich, ERT 899 (p. 140). 
‘Metusan, [RT goo (p. 140 f.)- 
Maal, §. 22, 

IRT 899, 906 (pp. 140, 141 f.). 
Nimita, IRT'899 (p. 840). 
Mnf rawlosth S15" 
mobipons 15. 
Proc ig 
Tiperrdip[x]n, IRT 313 (p. 143). 
Regins, §, 17. 
Stiddin, S. 8, S, 16. 
Thanubdas, IRT 906 (p. 141 £.)- 
OxdBcop05, S. 10. 
Thesylgum, IRT 900 (p. 140 £2). 
) Ocdrvra (written OxlBvra), IRT 749 (P. 144)- 
2 Thychlethuy, IRT 906 (p. 141 £). 
Vien Saf 
Viccorianus, IRT 570 (p. 130 f.). 
Vitalis, S. 4. 
Ve S. 22. 
Visas! 8.19. 














Heailess 


lalis, IRT 707 (p. 132 
Jarata, IRT 707 (p. 132 f.). 
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meres and Imperial Families (IRT Index 1M) 








Domitonue LL Sepiis Severus 
From 84, S. 3- 2 With Caracalla, S. 5. 
Traiamus ‘After death (with Julia Domna), IRT 815 (p. 133). 
‘After death, IRT 624 (p. 131 £). 
L Seay Commodus = L. Aelins Caesar. Caracalla 
338, IRT 367 (p. ee Sastsne 
136-13 367 (p. 129). 2 With Septimius Se S5 
Marcus Aurelius > With Geta 
‘As Cusaz, S. 4. } 
2 Wich Verus cas 
Ss. tt 
? With Commodus, . . a 
2 As princeps iauentucis, IRT 447 (p. 129). 
Leucius Vers ? With Caracalla, S. 5. © 
Unidentified 
Probably I cent., IRT 489 (p. 130). 
Imperial Administration (IRT Index V) 
1 Senior Offices end Honours Vicarius—agens uices praef. praet., S. 6. 
Comes? dioecesis Aftcae, IRT 570 (p. 130). VG) PCC oy S. 6, IRE 610 (p. 131). 
Laeus clauus, IRT 624 (p. 131 £.). 2. Inferior Offices 
Praeses prouinciae Tripolicanae, RT 610 > Libereas August, S. 4. 
@. 131). ? Libearius, 
TE mee MS Veen AX 5. 
Procurstor—? Augustorum, S. 5. ; 3 Tews 
=? [prosinciae . . 2. Jatize, S. 5. 2X, S. 4. 


Military Affairs (IRT Index V1) 


1 Aang Units [tib. mil] cohortis, S. 5. 
Coors I mil. Mon(?), S. 5. ‘veeeranus, S. 14. 
2. Offers, Rens, Honours 3+ Wars, Expeditions, ee, 

emeritus, S. 14. Incursatio barbarorum, IRT 570 (p. 130 f.). 
ex decutione, S. 14. Victorize, S. 22. 

Gods end Coldeses (IRT Index VII)) 
2 Apollo, IRT 707 (p. 132 £:). 2 Coniux Liberi Patris, IRT 231 (p. 142). 
2 Concordia, IRT 815 (p. 133)- “Hpands, S. 2. 

Pris and Pristeses (IRT Index VO(®)) 
Pontifex coloniae (? Lepcis Magnse), IRT 624 (p. 131 £.)- 

Sart 


Stcriicia[Jprenaliorum, S. 22. 
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Geography (IRT Index VII) 
Aftica—prouincia Aftica, IRT 522 (p. 130). —Lepe[?, S. 7. 


—? dioccesis Africa, IRT $70 
Chinitius, RT 859 (p. 136). 
Lepcis—Lepcimagnenses, IRT 522, 570, 610 (pp. 
130, 131). 





1316). 


ere mire Tripolitana, IRT 610 (p. 
131). 


Municipal firs (IRT Index IX) 


2 Amator patriae, S. 7, 
Ciuitas Lepcimagnensium, IRT 571 (p. 144). 
Colonia (== Lepcis), IRT 624 (p. 131 f.)- 
Decretum ordinis (Lepcis), 1RT 522, 610 (pp. 130, 
131). 

‘Municeps (Lepcis), IRT 544 (p. 144). 


2 Municipium (Sabratha), S. 1. 

Ordo (Lepeis), IRT 522, 571, 610 (pp. 130, 144, 
131). 

2Patronus municipi (Sabratha), S. 1. 

Patronus perperuus, IRT 522 (p. 130). 

Respublin (Lepes), IRI’ 570 (p. 131 6) 


[Notabilta Veris (IRT Index X) 





Buildings and Building Materials Games 
7 Munus, S. 1 
‘Area ? sata, IRT 707 (p. 132 6). bas 
‘Arx, IRT 231 (p. 142). ipa Tact 
Memoria, RT 900 (p. 140 f.). S. 20, S. 21, S, 24, IRT 906 (p. 141 fs 
Mynstysth= monument, S, 20, [RT 906 (p. 141 f.). Occupations 
2 Templum et substructio, RZ 815 (p. 133). . 0s, IRT 310 (p. 143). 
Seructor, S. 18, 
Unusual Sila 
Freeinen Dita 
2 Libertus August S. 4. D.S.M, 8.8. 
(Christianity (IRT Index X1) 
Words and Phrases ex 
Christus: — trip eoxtis, S. 11. 
— I(he00)s X(p1078)s, S. 15. Kopros 


— Ymiliabo in [Christo], S. 19. 
Deus: 


— 2flaus] Deo, S. 16. 
Botinos (se. 00 Kuplov), S. 15. 


Ee (ere Potten), S. 12. 
— Ktvpi)e Botin 00 BotAov vou, S. 15. 


THE COUNTIES OF THE REGNUM ITALIAE IN THE CAROLINGIAN 
PERIOD (774-888): A TOPOGRAPHICAL STUDY. L* 


ABbreviazons ofthe Principal Works Referred t0 
Biblisaca delle Secietd Storce Subalpine, Pinerolo—Turin, 1890 . 
Bulletino dl Etitato Stree Balicn, = Rane 851 > 
J.-F. Bohmer, Ragete Impri, rev. by E. Milbacher, ed. 2, Innsbruck, 1908. 
Eerie Later, Bah, 18ey 
Sippleneta Ialice, ed. H. Pais, Rome, 1884. 

















TDiplon i emgar I ed. L.Schinpareli, Rome sir Serco), 1905 
1 Diploet dt Bwgaris ied alee, ed L. Schiapareli, Rome Qutuo Srrice), 
DCL. Dip & Guide «di Lenker, ed, L, Schipacli, Rome (into Storie), 1910. 
DK. MGH. Diplenaties Kercliorum I, ed. E. Miihibaches, Hanover, 
DK. a NCH. Deas npn ox shye Kevlionae I Rant II Diplo, ed . Kehe, 
Berlis, 1937. 
DKerl, MGH. Diplomate regen... ex stirge Keclioram 12: Kerlomanni Diplomate, ed. P, 
Kehr, Berlin, 1934- 
DID. se: ie Kelana 3s Lado Gane Dips, 
DLRo. Liplontd Indvn Ids Res, L. Schinparelli, Rome (Lstzuro Strict), 1910. 
DOL MGH DD. I Diplomate Ortonis I, Beclin, 1884. 
DO. H; DO. Ht MGH. DD. Il Diplomate Ortonis U, I, Betlin, 2888-93. 
Dub. Dipl d Up Ltr od. L.Schinpreli, Rome (tuto Seas), x90 
George of Cyprus. Georgii Cypeit decrigtio Orbis, ed. H. Gelzer, Leipzig, 1890, cited here from: E. 
Honigmann, Le Syublimes 2 Hidrlis .. . (— Forma Imperii Byzantinié 1), Brussels, 
1939- 
HL Pauli Diaconi Historie Lengoberdora, ed. G. Waitz i. MGH. $5. Lang. pp. 12 ff i. $8. 
er. Germ, Hanover, 1878. 
‘HEM. Hisorice Patrse Moments, Turin, 1836 €. 
COL Vol. XIU: Codes Diplomatios 1873. 
IL Trips lie, Rome, 1931 
US. “Insrigtines Letinae Sdatae, ed. H. Dessau, Betlin, 1892-1916. 
zB. alia Posificis (Regete Pontificom Romanoram), ed. P. Kehr, Berlin, 1910 
Tin. inerria Romana, ed. O. Cantz, Leipzig (Teubner), 1928: 
ats Bark. irri Ante, irri Begs, 
IL P. Jaffe, gota Pontfiom Romaroram, rev. ed., Leipzig, 1885-8. 
Lanzoni, Discsi, F. Lanzoni, Le Dist @ alia, (Studi Tati 35), rev. ed, Faenza, 1927. 
GH. Monsmente Germaniae Historica. 
Ad. Anctres Antiguisini, Beclin, 1877 
Cp. (Cepitularia igure Frencorur, Becin, I, ed. A. Bocetius, 1883; Il, ed. V. Krause, 1910. 
Cree ei, vl (= Come ant Keli, 1) ed T- Warming, Bein, 1906 
DD. Diplomate Regen et Inperstorem Germeniae, Berlin, 1884 ff. 
Ep Epistolac, Berlin, 1887 £. 
Pee. Peete Leince Medii devi, Beclin, 1881 
$5. Seripoes (ia-f*), Hanover-Leipzig, 1826 €. 
SS. Lang. Serpures ream Lengsbrdicarue et Ttlicaran, Berlin, 1877. 
$5. Mer. Serptres ream Merovngiceram, Berlin, 1884 . 


+ Tepentnceir geome pen eo eco 
Jno eedt cache ae 
Sadi of Pench (Cots Trove x) wilbesedk sop” 
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MISC. Mitteilungen des Intitts fir Osterricische Gexcbichtsforscbung, Innsbruck, 1880 ff. 
‘Mur(atori) Ant. L A. Muratori, Antigutates Italicae Medii Aevi, Milan, 1732-42. 
NA. Neves Archiv der Gesellich, fir alter dewscbe Geschichtslunde, Hanover, 1876 €. 








Pet. The ‘Peutinger Map’, cized here from K. Miller, Itieraria Romana, Stuttgart, 1916. 
PL. Patrlogia Latina, ed. J. P. Migne, Pavis, 1857-66. 
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Ar the beginning of the Principate, Italy, which had been extended to the Al 
by the inowperation of Cinlpine Gaul in 4a. bsco? was csoesially a land of sel. 
governing urban communities that exercised authority over an adjacent country district.* 

the third century, when earlier differences in the legal status of these communities 
had been largely abolished, the title most commonly applied co them. was cute, 
although older terminology did not pass entirely out of use: Cassiodorus, for example, 
tovice uses municipium For the attached country district the usual name was teritorium, 
defined by the second-century jurist Pomponius as universitas agrorum intra fines cuiusque 
civitatis#” The Christian church adopted the existing Roman civil citcamscriptions 
as the basis of is territorial organisation, so that in ecclesiastical texts civitas came to 
have the special sense of ‘diocesan see’: in this sense it is common in the Acta of sixth- 
century councils.§ Despite a steady decline in civic autonomy in the later Imperial 
period,® the city and its terricory continued to be the basic unit of secular administra 
tion. In the fifth century the title of index was not yet accorded to any official connected 
with the city, and this was still s0 after the Ostrogothic occupation of Italy and the 
establishment of comites Gothorum.? 

In the late sixth century the Lombards in their urn adaped csc scial organisa, 

the 





tion to the older territorial divisions in the areas they occupied, establishing in 
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civitates dukes ® or gastalds.® ‘The areas for which these men were responsible were, at 
Teast in theory, those that had already existed for centuries, and the tradicional ter- 
minology continued to be employed, although with éudicaria as an alternative after iudex 
had come to be a title used of the dukes or gastalds responsible for a city-terrivory.2° 
The Carolingian conquerors of the rzgnum Langobardorum replaced these dukes and 
gastalds by counts, not immediately, as is suggested by a passage in the Annales Peta- 
sian, but gradually over nearly ewo decades. In che ninth century, alchough probably 
not before the end of its first quarter, comitatus is used in the same sense as teritorinm, 
‘ines, ot indicaria:!® but ie should be noted that none of these terms is ever used exclus- 
ively of the district directly responsible to a count, since even comitatus may be used 
of an area that, probably during che Byzantine occupation, had been detached from a 
ciey-erivory 10 form the fits Of a cstnom and, though sill retaining some degree of 
autonomy in the Carolingian period, did not normally have a count of its own. 

The persistence of older terminology ; the implication of Carolingian capicularies 
and other legal sources thae the areas of jurisdiction of a count and a bishop normally 
coincided ; 4 and the use made in the dispute between the bishops of Arezzo and 
Siena of evidence « tempore Romanorum 1 and a similar reference in a ninth-cencu 
dispute concerning the bishoprics of Parma and Piacenza to earlier secular boundaries 18 
have usually seemed adequate grounds for regarding the identity of county, diocese, and 
Roman territorium as axiomatic and therefore for treating the evidence for any of the 
three as interchangeable with that for the other two, This is particularly marked in 
the use made of the later evidence by students of the historical topography of Roman 
Tealy3 Te was the study of certain aspecs of the bistory of Caeingian Tealy that 
suggested the need to consider some long-standing problems—the nature and signi- 
ficance of the duchy, the transformation of comital and missatic jurisdiction, etc.— 
in stricter relationship to the details of administrative copography, and the inadequacy 
of prevailing conceptions was soon evident. A detailed re-examination of the material 
focllity by Tocaliey’ (which, farther, will help to clarify certain difficult problems of 
ocal and constitutional development in the post-Carolingian period) 18 thas seemed 
therefore fully justified. 








* Desebed HZ Ip, 32. The place ofthe dices inthe comitatus i Taly may be found ina Sesto document of 
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The starting-point of any such inquiry must be the relevant material to be found in 
documents and other sources of the Carolingian period proper. Unfortunately, this 
material is by no means extensive; and it is not greatly increased if we take with ic (if 
with due caution it appears that we may) similar material of the Lombard period. 
Detailed descriptions of boundaries are exceedingly rare; 1° on the other hand, places 
named in documents ofthe pecad ar commonly qualified as being interior (emit, 
etc.) N. In the present study litele evidence of this kind has been cited from sources 
ater than the year 887 except where it appears to confirm an inference drawn from 
material of earlier date. Similarly, no direct use has been made of the occurrence of 
place-names in documentary contexts that might be regarded as establishing a connection 
with a particular county.2° Occasional evidence for the extent of counties in this period 
can be derived from records of the activity of the count—very occasionally of the 
Lombard duke "although it must be used with considerable care.” Such material 
obviously cannot give us more than a very incomplete picture of Carolingian admini- 
strative geography, and if it were not possible to cite other kinds of material the present 
study would hardly be worth while. It is clear, however, that the evidence for both 
Roman territoria and for medieval dioceses can be used to throw some light on the 
Carolingian county: for while a strict identity of the three is to be rejected, it seems to 
be true that the divergences are everywhere the result of definable causes, such as the 
establishment of a castrie, the division of a territorium for a time between Lombards and 
Byzantines, or, later, 2 grant of parishes in an alien diocese.24 Where such causes of 
henge ures cated, tnichanl Lexncais weos nmiamnined, But th Sines: free 
dispute showed, it was impossible simply to revert to the original boundaries once the 
changes had taken place.* 

‘The contemporary evidence for Roman territoria is of several kinds. In some very 
rare instances, boundary-marks have been preserved.2 Equally explicit, at least where 
the systems of two different teritoria are found adjoining, is the evidence of centuriation, 
which recent studies at last enable us to use with confidence2? Literary sources and 
inscriptions occasionally connect viei and other places with the territories of particular 
towns. Road-distances, as recorded on surviving milestones and in place-names,%8 
are normally measured in a particular territory from its municipal centre. References 
on inscriptions to municipal institutions and to tribes (the latter particularly on tomb- 
stones) are generally indicative of the town exercising authority in the place from which 
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the inscription comes, for although the reliability of tribal indications has been ques- 
tioned, the objections do not seem to be very well-founded.® Finally, ic is clear that 
wherever possible Roman boundaries utilised a natural feature, such as a water-course 
of mountain-ridge—a principal that is laid down in the works recording the practices of 
Roman surveyors. Although these various kinds of evidence have been fully utilised 
in the present study, and some modifications to accepted views have been suggested, it 
should be noted that no attempt has been made to establish Roman boundaries where 
these have no relevance to those of the later period. 

Evidence for diocesan boundaries is rare before the twelfth century (most of it 
coming from decisions regarding disputed border parishes), and only becomes con- 
siderable in che succeeding century.®® By this date, however, a number of minor (and 
major) changes had been made in the extent of some dioceses; and evidence of this kind 
is valuable only where it coincides with or merely adds precision to that proper to the 
earlier territorium or county. Full use has been made of the maps accompanying the 
volumes of the Rationes Decimarum Italiae, It should, however, be noted that in points 
of detail these are not always quite accurate and that the thirceenth-ceneury diocesan 
boundaries shown there are co some extent based on geographical features and 
modern parish boundaries, and as such are not independent evidence for the medieval 

eriod. 

Pirin the study thas follows, che counties tre considered in geographical groups based 
‘on modern regional divisions. As in general these have some historic as well as a geo- 
graphic unity, this seemed preferable to any divisions according to early medieval 
regional names, the significance of which is generally obscure and which were perhaps 
never used with any degree of precision. At the beginning of each regional section, 
reference is made to the principal map material, toponomastic works (if any), and 
collections of source-material for the area in question. Similar notes are given, where 
relevant, for individual counties. An introductory paragraph to each county gives the 
eatliest documentary mention of that county and the evidence for its pre-Carolingian 
precursor. The reconstruction of the boundaries from the material available follows no 
regular scheme, but such evidence as exists for areas of jurisdiction subordinate to the 
county in the Catolingian period is collected or summarised in a concluding paragraph. 
‘The detailed documentation and the discussion of controversial topics is collected in 
‘inset’ paragraphs. ‘The text is so arranged that it can be read continuously, if so desired, 
withote refermoce to the lave. 1¢ is sauumed thar constant reference will be made 
the maps on which, as far as possible, all places named in the text and notes are entered: 
but no attempt has been made to include other features on the maps except where they 
are directly relevant. 
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I. VENETIA.* 


Bibliographical Note. A comprehensive catalogue (2196 items) of map material 
for the Veneto (which, except in the case of modern large-scale maps, usually covers 
almost the entire area considered in the present section) will be found in the Saggio di 
Cartografia della regione Veneta of the R. Dep. Veneta di St. Pat. (introduction signed by 
G. Marinelli), Venice, 1881. The maps there recorded are particularly valuable in an 
area in which both water-courses and coast-line have changed appreciably in modern 
times, but unfortunately only a few of them are easily available for scudy. Sheers 
3-4B, 8-14A, 20-264, 35-40B, 48-53B, 63-65B of the Allied Military Survey 
1:50,000 (G.S.G.S. 4229}—numbering adopted from the 1:25,000 series of the 
Istituto Geografico Militare—cover this area. Of small-scale maps the most useful is 
the Touring Club Italiano Carta generale al 500,000, new ed. (1951) feoglio 1. Three 
volumes of the Touring Club’s Guida d'Italia cover the area under discussion, viz. 
Giulia, Veneto and Venezia Tridentine, which have innumerable 1:250,000 maps; the 
indices to these are virtually a gazetteer of the region. D. Olivieri, Saggio di una il- 
ustrazione generale della Toponomastica Veneta, is the only general place-name study: for 
the innumerable special studies devoted to the place-names of Trent and district, 
see under that town. There are no general collections of source-material, but C. 
Cipolla, Fonti edite della storia della Regione Veneta, Venice, 1882, 1884 (= Monumenti 
storic of the R. Dep. Ven. di St. Pat., ser. 4, Miscellanea, vol. In. 1, vol. IIL app. 3), is an 
invaluable calendar that covers virtually the entire area. None of the standard his- 
torical atlases is at all reliable for this area in the early middle ages. 








1, FRIULI, County (Duchy) of; ISTRIA. 

‘The least unsatisfactory of several modern histories of Friuli is P. Paschini, Storie del Frili, Udine, 
3934: the same author treated of the Lombard and Carolingian periods more fully in Memorie Striche 
Forgilied, vols. VU-IX, 1911-13, passim, and in Nueve Archivio Veneto, n.s. XX, 1910, pp. 229 ff. For 

Roman town and its temitory see S. Scucchi, Forum Iulii (Laliz Romana: Mumicipi ¢ Colonie, set. I, 
ol. XI), 1951. For the identification of places named in early medieval source, see Di Prampero, 
‘Saggio di un glossario geograico Friulano’, Atri del R. Le. Ver., th ser., VIL, VIII, 1880-2, passim, and 
separately, Venice, 1882. P. S. Leicht, ‘Regesti Friulani’, Pagize Friuliane, XVIL, 1905, pp. 43 ., 69 f., 
is not very helpful. 


i, Forum Tulii and the southern and western boundaries ofthe county. 

Friuli is now current only as a regional name, the Roman and early medieval Forum 
Iulit having taken the name Cividale (del Friuli), which is medieval but later than our 
period. 

The establishment of the frst Lombard duchy in Italy at Forum Iulit in 568 (or 
569) is one of the best-known episodes of the Historia Langobardorum, and many of its 
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later dukes are named in that work. A reference to the comitatus Foroiulii ostensibly of 
the early ninth century is not certainly authentic. Wich this exception, documents of 
the Carolingian period invariably use the words territorium or fines, and the comitatus is not 
referted to in an unquestionably genuine context until 904. Although it is now custo- 

to speak of the duchy of Friuli, this has therefore no contemporary authority. 
Specifically located in the territory of Friuli before 888 are: Ribula (prov. Udine, 
Leproso ({b.), a lost Pertica, a diserict of the modern Cividale; Muzzana del Turgnano; 
and Sesto al Reghena. An ambiguous passage in a diploma may entitle us to add 
S, Canzian d’Isonzo to this shore list; and a document of 762. gives us also Salt(o), 
(prov. Udine). 


Before the end of the eleventh cencury, the town was known as Civitas Austriae (although its certitory 
sl scams Foil) ste the dcument of opt publihed Ar dl dead di Ulin, and et TVs 
1897, pp. 163-257 (Leicht) = Leicht, Sevti vari, II/2, Milan, 1949, pp. 41 f forthe name ef. Schneider, 
Enttcbung, p. 18. ‘The establishment of the duchy is described in Hs 1 9: forthe most recent disussion 
of the date (in che light of the Ann, Beneventani, BISL., XLII, 1923, p. 108 (Bertolini), see L, Schmidt in 
ia, Vil XXIV, 1927, pp 59, although the suggeon dha the invaders spene che winter of 
1368-9 in Friuli itself is not easily reconcilable with HL. ei, 

‘reference to the e.F. occuts in a Sesto document of ? 805, de Rubeis, Diserteiones variaeerudtionts, 
Venice, 1762, pp. 297 fy from an eleventh-twelfth-century copy. There are a number of reasons for 
thinking cha ths cent isnot eniely authentic, ‘The dacng-clauseceads Anno XXXIT et XXV gud dommus 
Carolus et Pipinus ceperunt Italie regnum mens iulio Edi indictione XV. A dating without reference to Charles! 
imperial years, if unusual, is found elsewhere in N.E. Italy at this time, cf. Cod. Dip. Veronese, . 70, of 
806, but July in years 32 and 25 should be indiction 13, the use of Italia ragnum is at least unexpected, 
and the title jude et notarius aceributed to che writer of the document is certainly impossible at this date, 
(On the other hand the substance of the document has every appearance of being genuine, not least because 
of the list of property ‘reserved! by the donor, some of ic in places in which the abbey later possessed land, 
while che abboc Pete whois refered to is pechape recorded in other documents of abou the same period. 
Te seems likely that we have a substantially genuine document which has undergone verbal retouching. Te 
may be noted that the use of comitatus in an Italian document of 805 would antedate by some years the 
‘earliest appearance of the word in a diploma for an Italian recipient (above p. 15t, n. 12). Thereference of 
904 is in DB. In. 50, 

‘The loco qui dictur Rivaria in terrtorioeivitatisnosre Forouliane in DK. n. 134 of 781 is identified with 
Ribula by Prampero s.n. For Leproso and Pertice see the Sesto document of ?805, de Rubeis ct. The 
rname Pertica was still in use in de Rubeis’ time for a suburban district of Cividale outside the Porea S. 
Pietro and is apparently to be connected with a Lombard cemetery here; of. Hl, V 34, and for recent 
discoveries of Lombard burials in this area Notizie deli Savi, 1951, pp. 7 ff. (G. Marioni). For Muzzana 
see BM.? 765 of 824, in fnibus Foroiliensibus in villa sive fundo Muciano, ef. Mihlbacher in MICG., 1, 
1880, p. 269. BM.* 1028 of 83o refers to the monaterium « « «muncupente Sexto quod et sittin territorio 
Foroiulens, and ib. 12531 of 865 similarly. In BM.? 682 of 819 the monasterium sance Marie quod ext sium in 
terri Foret contrac ore enna Canine i ranted gua rue «tn mare 
veo sanctorum Cantianorum. Te is hard to believe that the first of these phrases correctly transmits the 
cxginal wording (he diploma is known only frm  ifeenchcenury wane) snd the vieus referred to 
may plausibly be identified with the modem S, Canzian: but it is certainly true that in the thirteenth 
century this is referred to a8 5. Cencianus (singular), Ret, Dec.-Venetia p. 25, as pethaps alteady in the later 
ninth century if the $. Cantiano from which BM 1231 was issued is this place ; and there is no other 
tecord of a monastery here, (Keb 1., VI/s,p. 65 identifies the monastery referred to with S, Maria 
in Valle, Cividate: but a diploma of 830, BM.* 877, describes this as monasterium puellarum quod dicitur 
ance Marie . «constructs infra muroscvitatis Ferolulenss in le gui dicitar Vallis, and there is no other 
evidence for veneration of the sancti Cantian!—the Aquileian martyrs Cantius, Cantianus, and Cantiana l, 
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CCantianella,on whom see esp. H Delehaye, Ls origins du cute des Martyrs, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1933, P- 33% 

Ee here, The ideneiSction mace by Pusha, Mam. Stor, For, DG 1953 Ps ty 
z seems a litle more plausible, alchough this is not otherwi 
ended bebee ocr even IP,, VIl]1 p. 52). For the rips que vcatur Salto... in fnibus 
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All the places named lie in the eastern half of the Venetian plain between the 
Livenza and the Alps but it is clear from the different centuriations in this region and 
from other more ambiguous evidence that only a small part of the area in question had 
formed the territory of the Roman Forum Iulii. Muzzana is in the centuriated area 
based on Aquileia, and S. Canzian is to the east of this. Sesto, six (Roman) miles 
from Concordia, had presumably been in the teritorium of that town and was certainly 
in its medieval diocese, which was apparently re-created between 762 and 827. It is, 
therefore, not irrelevant to note that among the properties with which duke Eric of 
Frill (6. 799) endowed his foundation ofS, Nicol di Sale were the ste of the 

church and other land in and near Sacile and land at Vigonovo—both places being 
within the diocese of Concordia as defined in the twelfth century. 


‘The evidence forthe different cenntios est of the Talamento was fist indicted 
Fraccaro on his map of North Italy in the Mostra Auguste of 1937-8 (Cf. che Catalogue, srd.ed., 
2 derailed reconseruction is now available in S. Stucchi, Te oe mates eels va 
‘Tagliamento e V'Isonzo’, Studi Gorigieni, XII, 1950, pp. 7. Other evidence for territorial extent is 
to below. That the diocese of Concordia rans from the Tagliamento to Livenza is implied by DO. I 
1. 226 of 996 (che basis of the interpolations in DK. n. 177); the in the diocese in 1186-7 are 
sed in Ugh, V, ce 3326, IP» Vlfsp. 74m 2 (whee the pli Lites tno the made Lai 
sana but S. Giorgio al Tagliam: Giorgio di Latisana; the Tagliamento, at least in its lower 
Teche islet he boukary). Forte hey of does, see Selon peo. Duke Eric's endowment, 
‘of S, Niccolo is eclled im a peivilege granted in 1249 by the patriarch of Aquileia, insereed in another of 
1328, PL, XCIX ACOs 653 (fom Mattie De Paint Op, "Venice, 1737); de Rabel, Monsnete Eilat 
Ape, sae, Ho, Fe 43! £ ‘much older and reliable source is implied by the 
swords dice Henrieus SEEMS AS fa Sescbourg te Vo de Hts dur of 
lea, MGH. Raul 1g Far dh be aoume of rcs one, A Hofer i MICG., Bg 
VE, 19% Also are 2 rie Orzele, Orzaja (so Prampero 5.2), 
wl et ern > cin Coie Carers pinks tines coatly py lpia 4 
(over which also Ecc may have had comin acho) Miseste (prov. Trevis) from which 
Tard of Fell his wil in? 864 CAchry, Spin, eof 1733, pp. 676 8 1. Cousemakes, 
Cartulire de VeBbaye de Cysing, Lille, 1886, In. 1) was cereainly in the county of Teeviso and should prob- 
ably be regarded as a family estate (in 922, DB. In. 138, che cots irs reget nate guedicitar Massie adi 
‘eee « «in comitat Tervisiensi was granted, with other properties in the same area, ro the doge of Venice: 
sewed faye become pat ofthe wha Eber so Scended he doo in 88) Te is unfortunate 
that the sphere of authority of the gustald Roticaris who not long before 774 made an exchange with 
Sesto de cuienasva in Ripftacte, Rivarotta (frag.of Teor at (naa) ie pote sen Bie ‘Biver- 
one (fra. of Santo Stino (Portogruaro)) for land at Crimasts, Chizrmaccis (Teor) DK. n. 134, cannot be 
GE eit sto tented da ce lcs nebo both east and west of the Tagliamento. 


Roman territorial boundaries can clearly be of no more than occasional relevance to 
the problem of the medieval territory of Forum Ialii, but in view of the general problem 
of the relation of Roman and medieval boundaries and to show how the territory of 
the medieval ‘duchy’ was formed the pre-medieval history of Forum Iulii and its 
neighbours may be considered briefly. Much the oldese Roman municipal foundation 

is area was Aquileia, the territory of which evidently at one time comprehendedall (or 
atleast very much the greater part) of the plain-land previously referred vo. Forum [alii was 
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founded in all probability by Julius Caesar in the early 50's B.c.and a territorium was subse 
quently created for ic largely at the expense of Aquileia. Bounded to the west by the 
river Torre and reaching south to Oleis and the neighbourhood of Manzano, north and 
east it extended an unknown distance into the mountains, although probably nowhere 
crossing the Isonzo. The territerium created for che (?also Caesarian) foundation of 
ulin Carnicum (Zuglio) was mainly in the mountains, running along the border with 
Noricum (which was on the Alpine watershed) and then south-west to the Civetta, 
where three rock-cut inscriptions record the old boundary with Belluno, Ie included 
also an area of plain between Tagliamento and Torre north of a line Rive d’Arcano— 
Fagagna-Moruzzo. At an unknown date the foundation of colonia Iulia Concordia 
created a new territorium between the Livenza and the Tagliamento, bordering Zulium 
Carnicum somewhere on the southern slopes of the Carnic Alps. By the end of the first 
century A.D., therefore, Aquileia’s territory included a pare only of the plain-land east 
Of the ‘Tapliamento, although a considerably large part than fell to Ferun Tuli. The 
eastern neighbour of these two towns was Tergeste, Trieste, a Caesarian or Augustan 
colony, the territory of which probably extended from the river Risano in the south to 
the frontiers of Italia north and east of Aidussina. 


For the carly history of Aquileia and is ceritory, see now esp. A. Degrasi, I! Confne nord-orientale 
det alia romana, (Disertationes Bernenses, 1/6), Berne, 19 4, pp. 18 ff: for evidence that Tricesimo, Ad 
Trcesimum, was still Aquileian in 2 0.C., see Wb, ps 344 , That Forum Iulit (this form of the name is not in 
fact documented before the middle ages: Ravennas consistently gives Forotuliwn, TV 30, 14) tb. 31, 6, V 
14, 13, and this form of the name was perhaps given earlier by Festus (below); Prolemy TI 1, 29 has 
the anomalous @ép0s "loUAtos and Pliny has only the collective Foroivliensee, Mist. Nat, I 130) was a 
foundation of Caesut’s is maintained by Stucchi, Forum Iulit, pp. 21 ff. and Degrassi, pp. 26 ff. ‘Their 
anguments are hardly decisive (cf. Chilver in JRS., XLIV, 1954, p. 162), and. support for cheit view can- 
not be derived from the Madrid (Provincial) Catalogue, MGH. $5. Lang., pp. 188 fa Degrassir p- 30, 
thinks; for in spite of the contraty opinion of Leicht, Mem. Stor. Foroginl., XXVII-XXIX, 1931-3 PP. 
347 ff. this is certainly derived from HHL., IK 14 ¢t sey the account of the name of Forum luli given here 
deriving in eurn from Festus de Signficatione Verborum, of which tis pareis known only from Paul the Deacon's 
‘excerpts.#® I hope to show elsewhere, however, that there are weightier reasons for adopting their view, 
which a leas allows time forthe municipalsation ofthe Forum before che date of Plinys list (cf. Chil 
CCislpine Gaul, p. 16, with Degrassi p. 35). For the centuriated area attached to Forum Tuli, see Stucc! 
“La cenurazione roma, pp. 77 and pl. I iby Feral pp, 89 fin p. 91 Stueehi supposes 
that the extent of the town’s territory eastwards into the Julian Alps can be partly recovered from a list of 
places in which the collegiae church of S. Maria Cividale had property in the twelfth century (his account 
Of this confuses a document of 1122 with another of t192 and he correctly represents neither), but this 
‘ean have no posible relevance to the problem of the Roman territorium; cf. Degrassi, p. 36. The early 
hiscory of Zullum Carncum is well treated by Degrassi pp. 36 ff. whose views are an improvement on those 
‘of Mommsen, CIL. V. pp. 172, 936 (and Chilver, pp. 16 £,, 37). A northern boundary on the watershed 
is established for the later fourth century by CIL., V 1862 == ILS., 5885, beteex in W. Cartelliesi, Die 
Rimichn Apenaran,Leipsig, 1026, px 24m. 3 (Eager) ld V 1865 = TS. SE; the Ciera 
inscriptions were published by B. Ghislnzoni in Arran, N.S. XVI, 1938, pp 278 F. (&skerch- map 
of thei location ap. 278) with some imposible incerpetaiong the rhe Clad on an insercion from 
Nogart, Cll, V 8801 = 1LS., $620, is lultum Carnicun's, That the boundary with Belluno passed a little to 
the north of Castellavazzo is not proved, for itis clear that the medieval diocesan boundary here is not a 


























‘This may be seen by comparing the thre relevant passages: 








Excerpta Fre Lindsay LT Maire. 
heat ene of forms cotati oes ut Forum i a eam, quod Fer Tl ee ers st 
Uh fe efor emptor Fo genes "il ou ep 


‘nominibus qui ea fora constituenda curarunt. Forum ibi satuerat. tionis ibi staiuerat. 
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reliable indication, cf. Degrassi, p. 43. 0. 159 with p. 159 below. For the centuriated area immediately 
south of Gemona see Stucchi, ‘Ceaturiazione’, p. 85 and pl. I: there is no reason to think that CIL., V 
1812 = ILS,, 1122 implies 2 separate town here (ef. Mommsen in CIL., Vp. 169; Chilver, p. 66). For 
the early history of Concordia there is litle evidence beyond the name (Mommsen in CIL., V p. 178); 
for the extent of its territory the only specific evidence comes from place-names—Sesto, Settimo, Annone 
Veneto. The centuriated territory of Aquileia does noe carry us with certainty beyond the lower Iudrio 
sad the cay of pecs ell osc as Ge) sod Se ely Sokmion ok x oem cou oo 
ais che ent d Unlcien 0fB. Bed 599,14, be soe inthe sighbortend of Ged) 
it must be insisted, aguinse Degrassi, pp. 24 ff, thae in this direction there can be no possible continui 
between Roman and medieval ez! The colonisation of Tupete I incline to nsociae with the 
foundation of Forum Tuli! and therefore date ¢. $6 B.C. although 2 good case can be made out for a ater 
dave (2-41, Deg p49: 33, Momsen in CHL V p53: Chives p. 23). ts xia southern 
‘was certainly the Fermi, Risano (Pliny, I 127); bue, assuming that the later diocese of Capo- 
distria does not correspond to an older tertorium (of Agide, Pliny, IIT 129, on which see Degas Pp 
‘72 ff), it was later for a time on the Ningss, Quieto, Degrassi in LL, X/3 pp. ix-x, 51, 60 (where 
arent evidence for the extension of Tegeste even south of ths river is to be discegatded). Evidence for 
Re cxrent of Ingetés tery northwards i provided by. () he insripion Cll V 532m IS, 6680, 
IL, X/4n. 31, declaring that Augustus placed the Carni and Catali in redditu ecunirio to Tergeste (ef. Pliny, 
UIT 133); (Gi) the statement of Velleius Paterculus, II 110, 4 that in A.D. 6 pars [Pennoniorun] petere Italia 
ereveratiuncten sbi Nangorti ec Testis cofinio (for Nauporeus cf. Tacitus Ann., I 20); (ii) the Teiestine 
_gentilicins ofa freedman (Publicies) on an Aidussina inscription, CIL., V715 = ILS., 6682, L1., X/4 n. 340. 
Degrassi, p. 25, discounts the evidence of the Aidassina inscription only because of later diocesan boun- 
daries and does not seriously consider the ocher two texts, but there ses no good reason for doubting that 
Roman Tegets extended north of the Aquileis~Emona road along che border wich Pannonia. Jes western 
boundary will not be considered here. 















All the towns named were diocesan sees by the early fifth century with the exception 
of Forvon Tuli itself. There is no reason to think that this place had lose munici 
status, for Cassiodorus refers to it as a civitas, and the explanation must be sought rat 
in its proximity to Aquileia, from which the evangelisation of the area proceeded. 
strategic reasons which probably dictated the foundation of the town had 
ceased very rapidly to apply. The barbarian invasions of che late Empire created a 
fundamentally new situation, since by the lae fifth ceneury the outer defences of north- 
east Italy were only just across the Alps and Aquileia had been the victim of destructive 
raids from which it was never to recover. In the period of Byzantine re-occupation the 
strategically-placed Forum Iulii may have become the headquarters of the military 
‘organisation of the eastern Alps and the adjacent plain-land. But the emergence of 
Friuli as the principal town in N.E. Italy and che permanent association with it of an 
extensive territory taken from the territoria of several other towns is the result of the 
Lombard invasions. 


‘The evidence forthe early history of the sees in quecion is assembled by Lanzoni, Dis, pp. 866 ff: 
but for lal Cernin <E. Jebs ts Ones Arch, Etta, XXIL 1922, Bel. 317 © (Egge). 
For the part played by Aquileia see Lanzoni, p. 100t et pasim; cf P. Paschini, Le chiesa Aguileier ed il 
peviedo delle ergini, Udine, 1909. Friuli a civites in Variae XII 26, MCH.AA., XII p. 382. Archaeological 
‘evidence for a late-antique limes along the Drau (cf. the castelle of Vita Sevrini . 25, 17, MCH.AA., V2 
PP. 20, 17: and of Ven. Fortunatus, V. Martini, IV 649 €., MGH.AA., IV p. 368, and the comments of 
Eger in Jb XX, spnp, Bel 07) bas ben ced by F Janay ‘Spit. lngobard.Bisgen 
in Kérnten', Mit. des Antbrop. Gell. in Wien, LXVIM, 1938, pp. 337 : fora fifth-century date for at 
least part of this ee esp. Egger, cit. But it becomes increasingly clear cha che larger of these castles (Lavant, 
Teurnia in the vicinity of Virumam, ec.) are not eat in the old sense but refuges of whole communities, 
‘Flicbburgn: cf. the remarks of Miltner and Egger in Frabmit. Kunst in den Alpenlinder, Basle, 1954, pp. 
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16 ff. Jantsch’s second class, of small castra basically of a tower type, is not as he suggests, of the Lombard 
od but Byzantine or eatlier, to be compared with the still unpublished Byzantine example at Filattiera 
{Gelow the Appennine Paso della Cisa), achough his list includes many that are much later. "The theory 
that the statement of HI, It 14 ex that Venetiae Aquileia civitasextitit eaput; pro qua nunc Forums Ili reflects a 
twanslation of che seat ofthe consuleris Venctiae et Histiae in the early sixth century (Leicht, at eit. p.157 above; 
Egger in Carnhs 1, CXXXVI-VIL, 1948, pp. 224, 243) is deinely co be rejected ie hardly to be 
doubted that the nine refers to Paul's own time, when Friuli was even the see of the bishop of Aquileia 
(below). For Forum Iulit as che headquarcers of a Byzantine duce or magster militwn, Stein, Bas-Empire, I 
pp, 612 fy although Zam not ently convined, 1 donot think thar the rt li regi enruced vo the 
¢ Lombard duke, HL., II 9, has any exact tercitorial significance. 





One of the eatliese effects of the invasion or of the Lombard expansion from Friuli 
was the flight of the metropolitan of Aquileia to Grado, The main Lombard army 
rapidly advanced westwards and the duke of Friuli was presumably left to consolidate 
his authority in the north-east. A rapid occupation of the terrafirma westwards to the 
Tagliamento may have followed, although there is no positive evidence before 590 or 
591, when a synod of schismatic bishops was held at Marano. In 591 Concordia also 
was Lombard, but some twenty-five years later ic had to be recaptured from the Byzan- 
tines. Its bishop then fled co Caorle which, like Grado, remained in Imperial hands. 
When evidence for extent of their territories becomes available it is clear that chey are 
limited to the marsh-bound islands of the lagoons, which alone had escaped Lombard 
occupation, Both east and west of the Tagliamento, the Lombard dukes of Friuli and 
their Carolingian successors controlled the plain-land. ‘That a military or administrative 
district that included Sesto can hardly have scoped east of the Livenza is obvious and 
there is evidence that chis was in face the western limit of Friuli, It was at the western 
end of a bridge just below Sacile that the rebel Alahis lay in wait for the Foroiulianoram 
exercitus in 680, and a ninth-century writer gives che same bridge as the place of an en- 
counter between the Carolingian armies and Rorgaud of Friuli in 774 or 776. These 
boundaries were evidently those also of the reconstituted diocese of Aquileia as late as 
762: it was only some yeats later thac the area between Livenza and Tagliamento was 
formed into a separate diocese that again had its see at Concordia. 





For the flight of Paulus (Paulinus) of Aquileia see HZ., If 10, the principal source of John the Deacon 
in Cronache Venegiane Antihisine, ed. G. Monticolo, Rome (Istituto Storico), 1890, p. 62 and of Cronica 
de Singuls Patriarchi, ib p. 6. Paulus’ successor began his pontificate as early as July~August 569 according, 
&9E, Klee, Zur Gesch der Patiarchen von Aqua’, Festi fr Rudolf Fer, 1 Klagentarey 1952, Pp 
396 ff, which would give us some sore of terminus ante quer for, on Schmidt's theory (Hist. V. j.brift, 1927, 

. 61), the expansion of the Lombards from cheie frst base in Friuli which they had teached by the 
80 di Radige and where they spent the winter of 368-9; but I doube if the nature of the evidence 
justifies such precise dating. For a speedy advance of Alboin’s army to the Piave, HL., I 12. Marano was 
the site of a synod of defenders of the Three Chapters, HL., It 26, usually dated 89-90 in, but R. 
Cessi, Venegia Ducale, I, Rome, 1940, pp. 56 ff. associates it with the letter of the Lombard bishops, 
5. Greg, 1 16 a, and therefore dates it 591. Among the signatories to this letter is Augustinus of Con- 
gtd, The ransferf the bishopec ro Caote in theme of pope Deadedit (615-8) rece by John he 
Deacon, p. 64. ‘The attempt of Cess to impugn this evidence and to show that Caorle (and all the other dio- 
ceaes of the littoral except Grado and possibly Torcello) was a creation of che Carolingian period, op. i. pp. 
61,276 flan Le Origin’ del Duo Yet, Naples, [1952], pp. 53 seems to me tal comple 
Thope co deal wich his arguments elsewhere. Grado's claim to diocesan jurisdiction in a strip of territory 
Jefe bank of the lower Tagliamento (Rat. Dec.-Ven. map) was being disputed by Aquileia in the lare 


™ T have marked on my Map I those that seem to me most likely to be of pre-medieval date, 
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twelfth century, Ughelli, V cc. 1129 ff., and must then be a relatively recent development, based, however, 
on territorial possession which in part at lease goes back to the Carolingian period; see Ughelli, cit, «. 
1102 of 2821 (the will fel reer: Genie) oom pr iene emi de eprnbtn aon jar, 
Bevazzana. ‘The seizure by Calixeus § = 
bao a Gruner, Cesnus di Scent and Melee Motto di Blvedee te sbjee of 2 Papal 
levter of 731-3, MH. Ep., III p. 707, IP., VII/2 p. 37 2. 19: boch Centinara and Morzano were probably 
fon terrafirma at this time (cf. Degrassi in Aguileis Nostrz, XXI, 1950, cc. 5f£.). The monasterium s. Dei 
_genitricis in insula Barbino remained Gradese until the eleventh century at least (Forcunatus’ will; Chron. 
(Gradense ed. cit. p. 47), although subsequently ic became subject to Aquileia. The lack of terrafirma explains 
the important place given to pasture-rights in the Pactum of 840 between Lothar and the Venetians, MGH. 
Cap., I n. 233, based on earlier agreements. The linguistic difference between the mainland and the 
islands is even today very marked. 

‘According to HZ., V 39 Alahis laid his ambush al pontemt Liguentiae fluminis .. . in silvam quae Cepulanus 
diciter, to be identified with Cavolano on the right bank of the Livenza. For the ponte ui dicitur Liquentia 
in 74 0r 776, see Andrew of Bergamo, c. 4, MGH. $5. Lang, p. 224, an indication not less valuable if, as 
is quite probable, the encounter is legendary. IF HL., V 28, relating to the descruction of Oderzo, is taken. 
to mean that Friuli chen received an accession of territory, we must suppose that the Byzantines had hitherto 
‘managed to retain a footing east of the Livenza. The re-establishment of a diocesan at Aquileia was the 
result of a schismatic election in the spring of 607, HL, III 33; John the Deacon, p. 76: on this episode and 
the name of the bishop of Grado (Marcianus, not Candianus) see now E. Stein, Ziscbr. fir Scbweig. Kir 
dope. 1945, pp. 126-36. The protection of the abbey of Sesto enjoined on the bishop of Aquileia in Sch., 

‘Dip., n. 162 of 762 is cleacly that due from the diocesan. Sesto and its vicinity were later an Aquileian 
peculiar, bue this was because the abbey had been granted to the patriarch in 967, DO. I'n. 341. The 
diocese of Concordia existed in 827, MGH. Conc, I, p. 585; for its excent see above, p. 156. 

North from the source of the Livenza the line of the watershed between the Piave 
and Cellina valleys muse almost certainly have constituted the western boundary of 
Friuli. To the north again lay the territory of Roman Juliuen Carnicun. This town was 
certainly in Lombard hands by 591 and there is no convincing evidence for continuing 
Byzancin resistance in any prt of irs etry. A curious eptode recanted by Paul 

1e Deacon shows that its diocese, which is not recorded hereafter, still existed ¢. 730, 
although its bishop was residing at Friuli, whence bishop Callixcus of Aquileia ejected 
him to establish his own see there. Ie is evident from Paul's account that the authority 
of the duke of Friuli embraced the Zuglio region: and the reference in the Sesto founda- 
tion charter to places in Carsia (by which name the area of the upper Tagliamento is 
known even today) suggests that the separate diocese had already ceased t0 exist and 
had been absorbed into that of Friuli by 762. The later diocesan boundary of Aquileia 
in this region, crossing the Piave north of Castello Lavazzo and running along the water 
shed between the Valle di Zoldo and the Val d'Ampezzo, is a litele to the north-east 
of at least part of the former boundary of Lulixon Carnicum. Although I have adopted 
this later boundary as that also of ninth-century Friuli, specific evidence for this is not 
forthcoming. 








‘The watershed is today the north-western boundary of the diocese of Concordia: evidence relating to 
places tothe west of this will be given under Ceneds. The bishop of Ialium Carnicum is among the signatories 
fotheleerof st, A dfculenry in Geom of Cyr, 623 2, which Glzr gave as wav Epa 
isi by Hon 54 28 x. “Perna for in the south-eastern part of the territory of, 
i hesrpee 9 aloe sc Sere fe to te oat eer ae 
the Tagliamento encers the plain, and Ragogna was certainly Lombard before 610, HL., IV 37. Paul's 
account of the gestion of he bishop of Zug fom Fil in HL VI 51. Kleber t p. 408, 
419 gives Callixeus’ pontificate 28 728] 30-7 56/7; a record of his acivity at Friuli ed 
Hee caled‘Sercnca’ mos aly published od doco by C. Cac Pommcan dl Pd 
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Rome, 1943, ch. 2. If Kehr is correc in accepting as authentic the text of JL. 2167, IP., VII/2 p. 35) m. 13, 
as eransmiteed by the Cronica de singuls patriarchs, ed. Monticolo p. 13, Forouliensis antistes was already used 
of Callixeus’ peedecessor—an exceedingly interesting adaptacion of ecclesiastical terminology to secular 
circumscriptions: but ie is reasonable to feel some misgivings about this. Sch., Cod. Dip, n. 162 gives in 

in vieo Ampici, Ampezzo Carnico; in Carnia in Vincretum, Rincaraio. Cf. ville que site ex in 
i que dcitur Forno, Forni di Soto, in the Sesto document of ?805 cit. p. 155. ‘The boundary shown is 
that given on the Rat, Dee.-Ven. map. 


From this point the boundaries of Carolingian Friuli are linked wich complicated 
and highly controversial problems of general history, and it seems better to treat them 
separately on a less ‘topographical’ basis. 











ii. Istria and the Slav territories annexed to the Regnum. 


For our purposes Istria comprises the towns and territories of Trieste, Capodistria 
(Capris), Cietanova, Parenzo, Pedena, Rovigno, and Pola. All these places are named 
in the so-called ‘Plea of Risano’ of ?804-5 and, with the exception of Rovigno, are 
recorded more than once in the seventh-tenth centuries as diocesan sees. Throughout 
this period and later, however, they were commonly regarded as forming a single 
territory of Histria. 


‘The modern literature relating to Istria in the early Middle Ages is considerable, no doubt because the 
reliable soutces are extremely meagre, The most adequate accounts will be found in'B. Benussi, Nel Medio 
Evo, Pagine di Storia Itriena, Patenzo, 1897, and G, De Vergottini, Lincamenti della eostituaione dell ltria 
tal M.E.,1, Rome, 1924. Further bibliography to 1922 will be found in 1P., VIl/2 pp. 200 f. and in the 
introductions to the individual dioceses ib. pp. 207 f. etc. For Roman Istria see esp. the introductions to 
LL, X 1-4 (1934-51) and the recent remarks of Degrassi, Confine nori-orentale pp. 60 fF. OF the places 
named only Trieste, Parenzo, and Pola were certainly towns in the early empire, although there were others, 
‘such as Nesactinm, which never became episcopal sees. The best account of the early history of the Istrian 
dioceses is in Lanzoni, pp. 846 ff, although not al his conclusions can be accepted. The bishoprics of 
Capodistria, Cictanova, and Pedena are creations of the sixth century or later, and Rovigno is possibly the 
successor of a diocese of Cissa that pethaps originated in the same period. “The ‘plea of Risano’ is pub- 
ished by Ughelli, V cc. 1097 ff. = Kandler, Codie Diplomatico Liriano an. 804. Five Istrian bishops ate 
prcene A ths ple: theese arent given, The bshoptc of Rovigno i known oly fom DO: i n.245 
‘of 996. A dus de Histria is referred to in MGH. Ep., IV, p. 528 of 791; the plea of Risano refers both to 
terrtorium Caprense and to territorium Itriense; a document of 933, Ughelli, V, cc. 229 ff, speaks of rer. « 
in nbs olane et Yatre; and cf. Pole quae civitas caput est Histrae, MGH. Conc, IL p. 586 of 827. 























Although Trieste itself remained in imperial hands, the northern half of its former 
territorium must have passed to the Lombards some time in the third quarter of the 
sixth century, The Lombards in turn were displaced by the Slavs, who for some time 
to come constituted the main threat to the Istrian peninsula, The further expansion of 
the Slavs westwards across the Julian Alps was checked, it appears, by the line of casta, 
probably but not certainly of Byzantine origin, along the eastern edge of the Venetian 
plain. By the eighth century the initiative in this region was passing to the Lombards 
of Friuli, who in c. 738 made a vigorous onslaught in Carniolam Sclavorum patriam, ise. 
Krain, the region of the Ljubljana basin. What was later the northern boundary of the 
diocese of Trieste (with Aquileia) cuts right across the area of early Slav settlement, and 
it may well be therefore that it represents approximately the frontier established as the 
Lombards advanced eastwards at this time. Before long, however, they curned their 
attentions to the Istrian peninsula, which before the fall of the Lombard kingdom had 

rs 
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been occupied for some years, probably to the vicinity of Fiume, where was now the 
frontier with the Croats who occupied the Dalmatian hinterland. It has usually been 
assumed that until 774 Istria was part of the duchy of Friuli; but there is no proof of 
this, and there is some reason for thinking that ic had its own duke. 


For continued imperial occupation of Trieste see Rg. Greg, XII 36 and the ‘plea of Risano'. George 
of Cyprus’ use of Tlavvewia (a. 557, Honigmann p. 52) for the Istrian peninsula (Bury in Eng. Hist. Rev 
Tx, thoy, p 318 m1) sugges tht the Byrnes Sil eld pace of Peenoniaon the bordes with Ista 
‘ 600. Lombard occupation of the Krainburg area (on the Save abore Ljubljana) from before the invasion 
Of Tay co oo is ined by che exensie camer exeatd there in the ery years ofthis ener: 
see Werner's datings of some of the finds in [Deutsches Arch. Inst] Die Langobardislen Fibeln ant Ii 
Berlin, 1950, esp. p. 62. Even if the invaders reached Forum Iulii from the norch (above p. 159), it is 
ic oboe ta hey lone the Jalan Alp eeneen ere nd Keniry remain in Banting 
hands, Honigmann, p. 53 proposes to correct George of 614: Texivous, 20 Tlotxwvov, 

iyi with atl Pate, Pliny nat. BIT 37, nthe meighboutiond of Duin. Te would have 
ceased to be Greek when the Slavs reached the coast farther south, even if che Lombard castellum Petia, 
al. Ponti, of HL., VI 51 is not this place. A Lombard attack on Istria cum Avaribus et Selavis (. 601) is 
recorded in HL, IV 24; some ten yeas later Slvi Histriam .. . dprazdati sunt, i 40. The western bows 
dary of Slay settlement reached by ¢. 700 is mast conveniently defined by L. Niedesle, Manuel de I’Anti- 
quit Slave, I, Patis, 1923, p. 80, with references to previous literature: the evidence is mainly linguistic, 
but cf HL, V 23 for Slav settlements along the Natisone above Friuli. The corelation between N.'s 
linguistic boundary and the cats named in HL. IV 37 and elsewhere (on which se esp. Schneider, Entst- 
‘burg, pp. 18 £.) is very scriking. The Slav communities in the Friulian plain, which N. believes to be the 
resule of renewed pressure in the eighth century, seem in great part at least to be the result of deliberate 
Serdemen by lend rom the tench centay onwards and the idesiicacion of aang Hy VI 45, 
with Lavatiano is excluded by other early forms of this name (DK. n. 158, DB. Im. 36). The expedition 
of c. 738 is recorded in HL, VI 52: Cermala gue et Alpes Indiana dizbatur i found already in Rav., 1V 21, 
which also gives the alternative forms Careeb and Carnicl. There is unforeunately no evidence of early date 
for the northern boundary of the diocese of Trieste; the only ninth-ceneury Trieste document, CD. litriano 
am. 8g7 gies no eopograpial formation, Invi was crit Lombard by 768-72, GH Ep I pp. 
7118; an occupation as early asc. 751 is indicated by the Clron. Seleritensenc. 2, MGH. SS. III pp. 471, 
which is not necessarily to be disregarded: the objections of Cessi in Atti R. Inst. Ven, C, pt. 2, 1941, 
pp. 298 fare ill-founded. The limic of is commonly given as the Arsiz, and Diehl, Exarcber, 
>. 48 even doubted whether Byzantine Istria was more than the west coast towns: but itis cleat from the 
‘plea of Risano’ chat Albona, east of che Arsiz, was Byzantine. The chieeench-ceorury diocesan boundary 
of Pola, which ran immediately to the east of Fiume along the Fiumara, certainly has no relation with antique 
boundaries and could well be the political frontier of Istria established in this period. ‘The ambushing of 
Eric of Friuli at Tharatice in 799, Ane. rp. 108, with this onthe assumprion thatthe pla 
in question is the modem Tersatto-Trst to the east of the river, rather than Fiume-Rjeka, the ancient 
Tersatica (on the site of which see Degrassi, Confre, pp. 106 #2). Byzantine Dalmatia (the later theme of 
Dalmatia), referred to eg. Ars. rg- pp. 121, 122 (ex. 808), 145 (er. 817), was restricted to the islands 
and coastal towns of the former imperial province of that name, although the name was still used loosely 
of a more extensive area (Ann. rg.» P. 151 etc cf the use of Liburnia, i. pp. 108, 109, 155). The exis- 
tence of a dice of Istria in the exrly Carolingian period (below, p. 165) almost certainly iemplies a pre- 
decessor with that ttle: he might conceivably have been a Byzantine rather than a , but the plea of 
Risano refers only to Greek mais’ militar. 
































At the time that the Slavs and Avars were first exerting pressure on the duchy of 
Friuli from the east, Bavarians from the noreh were beginning to cross into Italy farther 
west. In 769 the duke of Bavaria founded che monastery of S. Candido (Innichen), on 
the upper Drau in the presence of the bishop of Sabiona in whose diocese it evidently 
lay: and it seems safe to conclude that the north-western boundary of Friuli was on the 
watershed between the Riensa and the tributaries of the Piave, along which the Sabiona— 
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Aquileia boundary is later found to run. At some point in the valley of the Draw (for 
which the evidence of place-names perhaps provides a pointer) the Bavarians met the 
Slavs, who in the course of their advance to the west had displaced the Lombards from 
whatever they had held in the valleys of the Gail and Dau. About 610, however, the 
duke of Friuli established his authority over the Slavs of the Gailtal and his successors 
continued to exercise it until the fourth decade of the eighth century. From some time 
before 743 and for some decades afterwards the Carantanian Slavs acknowledged the 
supremacy of the duke of Bavaria, but the link between the Slavs in the Carnic Alps and 
the duchy of Friuli was only temporarily severed. In the last decade of the eighth 
century Friuli was the base from which the Frankish campaigns against the Avars of 
Pannonia were conducted, and the Slav lands through which they passed muse by this 
time have been effectively subjece to Frankish rule, The name of a Slav leader who 
served Eric of Friuli in 796 has indeed been preserved. In 796, however, Pippin en- 
tzsted the conversion of Pannonia north of che rau to the (Bavarian) dioes of Sl 
burg. In 811 the Emperor Charles seteled the rival claims of Salzburg and Aquileia to 
an exclusive diocesan jurisdiction in Karantana provincia by declaring thac predictam pro- 
vinciam Karentanam ita inter se dividere iusimus ut Dravus flavins qui per median illam pro- 
vinciam currit, terminus ambarum dyoceseon eset. The dispute had arisen, I suggest, because 
the course of the Drau through Carantania had been adopted as the northern frontier of 
Pippin’s Iealian kingdom and of Friuli, in all probability before 796. Ecclesiastical 
boundaries were now made to conform. If this is correct, it is probable that the thir- 
teenth-century boundary of Aquileia gives a fairly reliable indication of the point at 
which the frontier left the watershed of the Carnic Alps, along which ic had run for 
some distance east of the Cadore, to join the line of the river Drau, and I have accord- 
ingly adopted this on my map. It is in any case certain that in 824 the counts (dukes) of 
Friuli exercised authority in pare at least of the Gaileal. 








The evidence for the Bavarians south of the Alps and the extent of the diocese of Sabiona will be dis- 
cussed in connection with Trent. The foundation-charcer of S, Candido is in Traitionen des Hechifts 
Frebsng, ed. T. Bitcerauf, I, Munich, 1905, n. 34. Slav place-names cease abruptly on approximately 
the line ofthe modern Ielo-Austian frontier, If coin-ind ax Hoischugel by Maglera) has been rightly 
interpreted, the castram here was in Lombard hands for some years before ¢. 584-5: F. Stefan, ‘Der Miinz- 
fund von Maglern-Thétl’, Nunismat. Zetshr., N.S. XXX, 1937, pp. 43 ff. The supposedly Lombard 
brooch found by Egger in the castle at Duel (art. it above p. 158, Beibl. 212 £.), on the other hand, is 
Ostrogothic, and the brooch from the castle of Se. Peter bei Grafenstein (Jancsch, art. cit, p. 377 and pl. 
II/s) is Frankish. For the later authority of the dukes of Friuli in the Gailtal see HL., TV 38, reading, 
with some of the best manuscripts, Meclarie, Maglern, for che Mederie of the Monsmente text and identfy- 
ing the regio qui diitwr Zellia with the Gaileal—Zelia sell in the thirteenth century, Ret. DecVen. p. 
rather than Celli: ie came to an end temporibus Ratebis ducis, i.e. ¢. 735/44. The name Ca ia occurs for 
the frst ime in HL., V 22 (ofc. 664), but ef. the Carontani of Rav, 1V 37: in its exely medieval usage it 
embraced the area of Slay ttlement corresponding oughly with the eastern ha o ancient Nein, 
together with, probably, the region of the upper Save—ice. the entire linguistic region of Slavonic, (The 
CCarantanven of HL., V 22 is pethaps Karnburg.) ‘The submission made to the Bavarian duke by the Slav 
prince Borut, for which a date ante 743 is established by Kos ep. ct. below, pp. 25 fis recorded in the 
Convio Baga et Cereieoram 4: ed, MCH. SS, Xs pp. 1 (Wattenbach), ed. M, Kos, Con: 
sersio etc. (Rag prave Znantuencga Drabtva » Ljubljeni 11 (Historifniedik 3)), Ljubljana, 1936, pp. 126 ff; Kos! 
padi ‘utseanding modern contribution to the elucidation ofthis text, For che ealy cam- 
paigns against the Avars and their Slav neighbours there is litele to add to the material assembled in Hof- 
meiser’s account of Eric of Friuli (above, p. 156): cf., however, H. Pirchegger, ‘Karantanien w. Unter 
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pannonien zur Karolingerzeit’, MIOG., XXXII, pp. 272 €€. Bavaria seems to be involved only at a later 
stage. Any large body of troops attacking Pannonia from Italy must have used the line of the Roman road 
through Emona and Cilria and thence presumably across the Drau in the neighbouthood of Poctovio (for 
these roads, V. pile, G, Sacia, Antile Frias fas Farrag L Ze 1938, pp. Wi ) if only 
because conditions sible num! ‘=pproaches. 

Fie sel OF EE wie rion ope & seeardel a Le. pp : Con 
‘versio c. 6. For the imperial decision of 811, DK. n. 211. For ‘work among the Slavs 
before 796, cf. the synod ad ripas Danubii, summer 796, MGH. Conc., II, n. 20 pp. 172 ff., and Paulinus of 
Aquileia's insistence on the validity of an Societe (Sata) formula of baptism.” It is worth emphasis- 
ing that even if che upper Drau had been a political in the centuries, it was not then an 
ecclesiastical one also. For the Gailtal in $24, BM.* 785 Coe of Mihlbacher’s doubts): the Kadola et 
Baldricusfideles notri referred to are successive counts (dukes) of Friuli. 

In the last years of his life, Eric of Friuli evidently turned his attention south- 
westwards to the Croats of ‘Liburnia’, and it was on the Adriatic coast-road that he was 
killed in 799. That Frankish pressure in this direction was maintained in the years 
immediately following is suggesced by the attempt of Byzantine Dalmatia in 866 to 
transfer its allegiance from the eastern to the western emperor. By 817-8 the leader of 
‘one group of Croats, Borna of the Guduscani, acknowledged the supremacy of the Frank- 
ish ruler. An entry in the Frankish Annals for 818 shows another Slav dux or prince, 
Liudewit of ‘lower Pannonia’, complaining of the conduct towards him of Cadalao 
‘count and prefect of che march of Friuli’, who clearly has some authority over him 
by delegation from the emperor. We should probably assume that Borna and other Slav 
princes in Croatia were similarly supervised by the Friulian count, and there is evidence 
that the Croat territories that [ater formed a separate diocese of Nin were evangelised 
from Aquileia in this period. By contrast, Sclavinia immediately to the east of the Julian 
Alps, between the Drau and che upper teaches of the Kulpa, had no recorded native 

ince and remained a part of the diocese of Aquileia when the country farther south was 
Erased iano independeat diocese i chit ara; beavers the Gnasy of Peli on 
Italian soil and the dependent Slav principalities, that I am inclined to identify with 
the marcha, che mark of Friuli, in the early ninth century. At the end of the thirteenth 
century the area in question was ecclesiastically divided between three archidiaconates, 
those respectively of Carinthia, Carniola with Marche, and Saunia. Ie is not improbable 
that these divisions had some relation to secular circumscriptions of the ninth-tenth 
centuries. In 895 we hear of a marchia inxta Sowam wholly or partly north of the Save 
and west of the Sann; it may be this same area of which a certain Salacho was count in 
836-8. There is tenth-century evidence for the comitatus quod Carniola vocatur et quod 
svalgo Creina marche appellatur. Possibly also the Carantanorum regio for which Baldric is 
known to have been responsible in 819 can be identified with the later Carinthia. If 
these suggestions have any value, it may be that new light is thrown on the much 
discussed passage in the Frankish Annals for 828 in which the mark formerly held by 
Baldric is said to have been divided inter quattuor comites. It would be rash however to 
insise thac Friuli proper was not one of the four ‘counties’ chen formed: and it is certainly 
not to be excluded chat Iseria was one of them. 

For the place of Erie's death, see above. Dalmatia's transfer of allegiance is known only from Ann. rz. 
pp. 120 ff. ‘The attempt of L. Karaman, ‘O potecima sredajevjeknovnog Splita do godine 800", Serta 

7 As-was pointed outto me by Rev. H. Boone Porter. 
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Hofilvine Zagreb, 1940, pp. 430 ff. and in several other work, co connec the Foundation ofthe bishopee 
of Splic with the activity of the Carolingians seems to be quite untenable, although it is certainly correct 19 
place the beginnings of the bishopric in the lace eighth century (F. Bulié, L. Bervaldi, Kronotabr .. 
Solenth mais, Zag, 915, pp. 116 f.) and natn the mk-seventh a does che thirteeth century 
historian of the church of Spalato, Thomas the Archdeacon, ed. F. Razki, Zagreb, 1894, p. 33. For 
Borna, see Ann. rg. pp. 149, 151, 155, the later entries suggesting that he has auchority over more than one 
tribe (he is not however the Tlépwvos of Constantine Porphyrogenitos De Administrando Imperii, 30, ed. 
G, Motavesik, Budapest, 1949, p. 144, an old identification that had been challenged long before Hl. 
Grégoire in Byzantion, XVI, 1944-5, pp. 93 f.): for the Gudweani ef. the banate Fourgnoxé, De Adm, 
30, Pr 144. For Liudewic in 818, see Ann. reg. p. 149: a later entry on p. 159 makes it clear that 
ent infirr is Bannon south ofthe Dra Te evidence for she erngsiing avy of Aguile has 
never been fully stated: I hope to do this myself elsewhere. The nature of the early Carolingian mark is, 
of course, a vexata quacstio: my reasons for suggesting a theory which supports the views of Lipp, Das 
Frinkiche Grenggysten unter Karl dem Grosien, Breslau, 1892, are briefly indicated on p. 168 below. For 
the later ecclesiastical divisions, see Rat. Dec.-Ven. pp. 28 ff, 39 ff. BM3. 1912. of 895 grants in marchia 
fxta Sowan tres repeles mansos quod Richenburch dlcitur et alinapredivm ultra flavin Sowan Curekevelt nuncupato, 
Reichberg and Gurkfeld on opposite banks of the Save; cf the comitatus qui dcitur Soming, 

‘of o80. For Salacho see Conversio c. 12: his county was apparently adjacent to ‘lower Pant 
duis rgionem), For the comitatus quod Carniola etcn, DO. Ik n, 47 of 973, cf. ib. n. 66. For Balds 
antanorum rege, see Ann. rg. pe 151. Baldsie’s dismissal and the division of his mara is recounted in Ann. 
req. ps 174. Salacho must certainly be counted one of che four ‘stuccessor-counts’, 



























It is possible that Istria did not immediately pass to the Carolin, 
Lombard kingdom fell in 774, but by 791 it was certainly Frankish and for the rest of 
the Carolingian period was an integral part of the regnum. Iesrelation with Friuli through- 
‘out this period is however extremely obscure. A duce de Histria is recorded in 791 and 
the dux Iobannes whose misconduct is the subject of the ‘plea of Risano’ must certainly 
be considered ‘duke of Istria’, There is no evidence for che rest of the Carolingian 
period. A later Reichenau text, the Translatio Sanguinis Domini, which has some historical 
value, appears to name two other dukes or counts, but it is probable thac the men 
pamed were only benefice in Isa, Miliary campaigns agunes che Croats would have 
had to pas chough a part of Hira, and i is unlikely dat ic was only in 7px cae 
Istrians participated in a campaign. It is therefore tempting to assume that the count/duke 
of Friuli had at least authority in military macters over Istria as well. The objection 
that has been raised in the past to chis has been the ducal title of che imperial representa 
tive in Istria, but the existence of a neat hierarchy of counts subordinate to dukes is 
already contradicted by the ducal title of the dependent Slav leaders. ‘The subordination 
remains, however, an assumption, Subsequently the count or duke of Friuli may have 
had direct responsibility for the Iserian peninsula also, but this too remains unproven. 


‘An extremely obscurely worded Papal letter of 776/80, MGH. Ep. TIX p. 590, has commonly been 
taken to mean that Istria was then once again Greek, but Cessi, ar. cit. pp. 304 ff has challenged this and 
nt without reason, For the di d Hire in the Frankish arms in 791, MGHL. Ep TV p. 528. Css 
p. 308, has claimed John as Eric's successor in Friuli: for a number of reasons, this theory is quite un- 
acceptable. The historical sections of the Transletio ate most conveniently available in MGH. SS., 1V pp. 
447 8. (Waitz). OF a certain Hunfridus who later Reciam Cwriensem tencat it is said that ¢. 799/801 totam 
Hstria tenchat and a son is said to have followed him in Istria. Hunfid is certainly an historic figure who 
‘was count of Chut-Rhaetia from before 807 0 823-4: for details see esp. E. Meyer-Marthaler, Ratien im 
friken Mittelater, Zutich, 1948, pp. 76 ff. But the date at which he supposedly held Istria is incompatible 
with the evidence for John, and the Trent's account of events following his death i ceraalyuntstric 
(CEO. P. Clavedetscher in Zetschr. f. Recbrgec., LX, 1953, Kan. Abt. pp. 59 f.). On the other hand some 
connection between the family and Istria is probably to be accepted: DKarl. n. 22 of 879 confirms Aquileia's 
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possessions, among them sit Liathege religuit beste memorie Haonfedo resin Racenne et in Carone que oferit in 
Uecesia bate Maria etc. and it is probably the same Humfrid (the first Humfrid’s son) who i among 
those said to be ‘beneficed in Italy’ in MGH. Cap., I n. 203. 


Frankish authority south of the Drau never fully recovered from the Bulgarian 
invasion of 827, which had brought about Baldric of Friuli's dismissal, and the authority 
of the count or duke of Friuli outside Italy was never so great again. Lower Pannonia 
may well not have recurned to its Imperial allegiance after this year: and as the century 
proceeded the Croats too moved steadily towards independence. When in 846 
the hereie monk Gouschalk was refused permission ro stay any longer in, Friuli he 
went to stay with the Croatian prince Trpimir, whom he even calls rex. In the 850's a 
bishopric was established at Nin, the Croatian capital, which was intended to be inde- 
pendent of both Spalao and Aquileia Friuli, although there is evidence that the Croat 

incely family continued to pay respect to Aquileia as che mother-church of their 

omeland. Ebethard of Friuli may have continued to exercise authority over the 
‘march'-territories along the Dratt farther north: but before the end of the Carolingian 
period they were attached to Bavaria instead of Friuli, and Friuli itself must have become 
‘once more a county bounded by the Julian Alps. The allegiance of the Gailtal in this 
period is not known. 


For the virtual independence of the Slav principalities on the lower Drau in the decade after 828, ef 
the history of Privina of Bohemia, Consrss c. 12. Goreschalk’sseay in Croatia isrecorded inthe remarkable 
autobiographical notes in a ipt now in Bere and published by G. Morin, Rewe Benédcine, XLII, 
T93t, PP. 907. The eae record of che ‘of Nin isin a fragmentary leter of Pope Nicholas 
1, MGH. Ep. VI p. 659; the account of the of this diocese in F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzence et 
Rome au IXe skle, Paris Cnstivut d'Etudes slaves), 1926, pp. 78 f. has serious deficiencies. The names of 
several nich enary members of che Croatian princely family ae ob fund among he genne marginalia 
of the Cividale Evangeliary (E. A. Lowe, Cadices Latini Antiguieres, Oxford, 1938, n. 285), on which see 
KL; Bethmann in Naw 1, 2877, pp 113, (where tes parca erie arent denied) ei 
usually supposed that responsibiliey for Sclaviniz south of the Drau passed from Friuli to Bavaria in ot 
shortly after 828. This may have some cruth as regards ‘Lower Pannonia’ (cE. Comversio c. 12) even if the 
(fevers Valebau of DID. n. 45 is not located in this rea, but not of the marca: Pivina fled to the county of 
Salacho when a Bavarian army was sent agzinst Ratimar; and there is possibly evidence of Eberhard of 
Frial’s accvity in this region (cf. Hofmeister, ep. ct. pp. 320 .). That the marcae contra Sclevos et Lago- 
berdos held by Carlomann in 865, Adonis Continuatio I, MGH. $5, Il, p. 325, were south of the Dratt 
(Wohl Krain u. die Sisteiermark?: Pirchegger, p. 298 n. 8) is by no means certain. The detachment 
from Friali may well be 28 late as che time of Carlomann's incervention in Italy (877). Certainly the 
kingdom of Berengar (formerly duke of Frili) did not extend beyond the eastern edge of the Carso. 











iti. Friuli: Conclusions. 

‘The Carolingian fines Foroiliensis, in so far as they lay within Teal , were 
bounded on the south by sea or marsh, t che west by the Fiver Livenza, bag sgh 
west by mountains, and to the north (for most of the period at least) by the river Drau. 
This area had once been divided between atleast five Roman civitates, In 774 it may have 
constituted a single diocese with its seat temporarily in the own from which the fines 
took its name: but subsequently the territory west of the Tagliamento was formed into 
a second diocese. Before the end of the eighth century an extensive area east of the Julian 
Alps had been annexed co Friuli, although perhaps forming a marca distinct from the 
county proper. Beyond this lay a number of Slav principalities whose rulers, duces, were 
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for some time subject to control from Friuli. After 828 the marca was divided between 
a number of counts who, until almost the end of the Carolingian period, should probably 
be regarded as subordinate to the ‘duke’ of Friuli. The relation between Istria and 
Friult is indeterminable. 

Of subordinate fines within the county proper there is no trace. None of the many 
Friulian castra has at any time a definite territorial circumscription associated with it, and 
the gastaldatus de Anpliano referred to in a diploma of goo is merely the domanial complex 
associated with the royal curtis of Ampliano.®$ 

ADDITIONAL NOTE: Friuli and the early Carolingian marca. The character of the mark 
in the Carolingian period has been discussed at length on innumerable occasions, and 
the Friulian evidence has a prominent place in these discussions. Nevertheless it is 
possible to believe that this evidence has often been discussed without reference to local 
conditions and that it has been too often assumed that the terms marca, marchio etc. did 
not change their meaning in the course of the ninth century. That this assumption is 
unsound is suggested by a little-discussed Capitulare misorrum of the time of Pippin 
(found only in Italian manuscripts), MGH. Cap. I n. 99, where the marchiones who are 
connected with the marca can hardly be of comital or ducal rank but should probably be 
compared with the leepositi and clusari responsible for the marca in Ratchis 13. It is not 
of course questioned that the Carolingian count of Friuli ‘commanded” the marca 
(Confininm, Limes): he is comes et praefectus marcat. The Bavarian evidence points to a terri- 
torially distinct confinium, corresponding here to the eastern half of the diocese of 
Passau, centring on Lorch: in this case, however, the confniam was entrusted to a separate 
coms, although his co-operation with the dusx Bagcariat is recorded in e.g. 805 and with 
the count of Friuli in 826. If, as seems probable, the account of the Avar invasions in 
788 given by the Annales Fuldenses and the Annales Einbardi go back to a lost contem- 
Porary source, both marae would already have existed at this date. I intend to develop 
these arguments more fully elsewhere. 

D. A. BuLLouGH 
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LANGUE D'OIL TO VOLCARE SICILIANO: THREE FOLLOWERS OF 
CHARLES OF ANJOU 


AMONG the problems connected with the conquest of the kingdom of Sicily by Charles 
of Anjou in 1266, not the least interesting are those which concern the members of the 
nobility of northern France who formed a large part of his invading force. Setting out 
with the Pope's blessing as a crusading army against one of the last of the ‘nest of 
vipers’, they pethaps expected co go on to Jerusalem after conquering the kingdom in 
southern Italy, Most of them, however, remained to govern and defend it for its first 
two rulers. The main facts about what happened to them thereafter have been well 
known for some time: of the many knights who were given lands forfeited by those 
members of the native baronage whe supporaed Conradia in 1268, only a few files 
(and most of these Provencal) ® survived after the early years of the fourteenth centuty 
to become absorbed into che greater Neapolitan nobility. ‘The present article does not 
aim to give a complete explanation of the disappearance of the majority and the survival 
of only a minority of these families, but to examine three cases, where the documentation 
is unusually full. 

‘The heads of the three families whose fortunes we will follow were Philip of Mon 
treuil, Giles de Sus and, sharing the same name but unrelated, Amaury de Sus. The 
otiginal homes of both Philip and Amaury were in northern France,# that of Giles is 
less certain, Philip of Montreuil, or Mosterola, as it became in Italian documents, came 
from the heart of the ile de France.® Knights of this name are found serving the crown 
all through the thirteenth century; among many others a P. de Musterolio and Bernar- 
dus de Musterolio were paid for fourteen days service against the Count of Britany in 
1231.8 Our Philip cannot have been a young man in 1266, for his eldest son Giles 
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went with (or came after) him, and he was dead by 1273.7 Philip's daughter Ytarcia 
(presumably left behind in France), married a member of the family of de Soisy, or 
Soisac (document X), and it was their son Peter whom Giles named as heir to all his 
goods forty years later. We do not know for certain whether this Peter was ever in Iealy, 
although it seems likely.® Both Philip and Giles were in che closest confidence of Charles 
Tand Charles Il; Philip, who was Master of the royal Marshalsea,® and as such took an 
active part in the siege of Lucera,10 was among the frst to be granted lands; 2 while 
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Giles, valet de I'bitel in 12718 was among those sent to Rudolf of Hapsburg to 
bring back Clemence, the bride to be of Prince Charles,!# and was the second Frenchman 
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to hold the office of Magister Panittarius, introduced by Charles 1.44 He appears to have 
died in office, after making his second will in 1306 (Document X). His obit was cele- 
brated at Montevergine on 2 January.16 

Giles de Sus (who may have been the Egidius de Sugosa appointed Castellan of 
Capaccio in 1269)" did not, on the other hand, leave his daughter at home, but married 
her in Italy to one Rao with whom she lived at Capua (Document II), They probably, 
though not certainly, came from northern France, for they are described as francigenss, 
gallica, rather than provinciales and, wherever they came from, belonged there to a less 
fxalted social class than the other two families under consideration, Nor were they so 
forcunate as to rise in status in the new kingdom. Royal records tell us noching (unless 
the identification suggested above is correct); all we know comes from ewo documents in 
the monastery of Cava dei Titreni, near Salerno, where Giles died. In 1273 he was still 
outside its walls and the Abbot granted him some lands in Capaccio, which perhaps sup- 
pors the view hate was the Castellan (Document I), but he had entered the monastery, 

nding over to it all his goods, some time before 1277 when he was dead After entet- 
ing ehe monastery he gave his daughter on her marviage a dowry of forty ounces, paying 
thirty on the spot. She successfully claimed the remaining ten from the Abbot in 1277 
(Document II), ‘The affair is of interest, since it appears from the terms used in the 
document to describe Maria's position in relation to her husband that (notwithstanding 
the face that Rao is described as gallicus on the back, which must be incorrect) Maria 
married a native who lived Lombard law, and so lost the independent existence in 
property actions which pertained to her by Frankish law, an occurrence of which, not 
unnaturally, there are very few examples.” Tt is particularly striking at a time when 
Frankish Jaw was ousting Lombard law where the feudal classes were concerned, 

The families of both Giles de Sus and Philip of Montreuil might be said to belong 
to the category of those who disappeared or never established themselves, for, althoug! 
Maria de Sus married a native and Giles of Montreuil married twice, che first time, in 
1284, Philippa di Gesualdo,!® member of one of the leading families of Norman 
extraction, and the second time, Isabella daughter of the Marshall William Boland or 
Bolard and Cecilia de Sabran,!® so far as we know no offspring were born to them in 
Tealy, and in both cases the members of two generations came from France. It is other- 
wise with Amaury de Sus, the head of our third family. His grandson Philip, who died 
childless before 1347, was che last male member of the family, bue a number of ladies 
had married, and at least one bore children to, members of the native nobility. This 
‘Amaury seems to have belonged to the de Craon family, hereditary seneschalls of 
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Anjou; 2 his descendants in Italy still held the land of Souz (la-Suze-sur-Sarthe) and the 
Castellania of Brion, and he is stated to have possessed the barony of Marioles (Marolles?) 
in Anjou He was tached tothe royal houschold in aly from at last 1272, when be 

fubbed knight,2* in 1284 he was described as familiaris, in 1299 consiliarius, and 
vias sent to Calabria; by 1504-5 he was Marshall Our documents call him mii 

cument V) and magnificus (Document IX). 

Oot iacbaskie his family are complicated by the number of marriages, often 
involving people already connected by a previous marriage, and crossing the generations 
(Gee genealogical table). They illustrate the tendency, encouraged by Charles I, for the 
members, particularly heiresses, of notable Latin families to marry distinguished new- 
comers. Amaury himself married chree times, always Latin ladies, the first two of 
whom brought with them considerable possessions. Jacopa di Montefuscolo, to whom 
he was married by Charles I in 1275~6,2% was the only daughter of Guerriero IV di 
‘Montefuscolo and Tomasa di Gesualdo; in her right Amaury became lord of Boiano and 
Trivento in the County of Molise, and Montefuscolo in the Principato. They had one 
son, Amaury junior. Rather less than ten years after his frst marriage we find him with 
a second wife, Floresia de Stipite (che widow of a gallic knight, Godfrey of Trezzarello) 27 
of whom a daughter, Ilaria, was born. Floresia, or Flordelisia, was one of the last sur- 
viving members of a family that was holding some of the fefs which her daughter in- 
herited at the time when the Suabian part of the Catalogue of the Barons was compiled.2 
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“Amaury’s third wife, Tomasa di San Giorgio daughter of Gentile, came from a family of 
Norman origin. She bore him three ‘hildeens Pecer, called Pecruccio, Maria, and 
Joanna. Amaury died after 1306 and before 1309,2° having made many gifts to the 
monastery of Montevergine near Avellino, where he also established a chapel in which 
he wished himself and his descendants to be buried. His importance may be judged 
from the scale of his establishment: in his house at Venticano he had two chaplains and 
a magister terrarum et bospitii (Document IX). 

‘OF the members of the second generation, Amaury junior, like his father, was Amaury de 
married three times; first co Isabella of Trezzarello (daughter of the Godfrey whose SW 
widow was his first step-mother); to Margherita di Gesualdo, and to Francesca di "er 
Geccano.8° The second of these bore him a daughter, Philippa, who married John di 
Ceccano, and the third a posthumous son, Philip. Philip, like his cousin Peter, took Pilip de 
part in the expedition of 1325 against Sicily, and in 1326 was sent to ‘Tuscany. He S# 
continued the family tradition of service at court: we find him described as Chamberlain 
in the year 1337.8 Apart from the fact that his French lands were sold for him while 
he was a minor,®4 and that he was betrothed while still a child to Philippa della Marra,®® 
this is all chat we know about him. He died before 1347, having displayed neither the 
abilities of his grandfather nor the aggressive and acquisitive traits of his father. 

‘Amaury junior was of the type of ‘French’ baron whom tradition would have us 
believe caused the Sicilian Vespers. In 1294 his father represented him in a dispute 
with the monastery of Santa Sofia at Benevento over some lands within the boundaries 
of the castrum of Tora in the County of Molise which the younger Amaury held in right 
of his wife (either Isabella or Margherita); the Cardinal legate Landulph acted as ar! 
trator (Document V). The younger Amaury was in Rome with Charles I at this time.*® 
In 1302 William de I’Estendare complained to the Crown about the excesses which the 
younger Amaury had committed against him.#? After his death in 1309 °® both his 
sister Ilaria and his brother Peter sought inhibitions against his widow to get possession 
of the lands of their respective mothers, which seems to imply that, neglecting their 
rights, he had caken possession of them with his own lands, on their father’s death.®? 
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Uaria and her ewo sisters also had to stek procection of their rights to dowry from 
him 
aria was one of the greatest ladies of her day; described as nobilis (Document XI), 

magnifica e egrgia (Document XI). She was matted five times, wice to Latin nobles of 
the Regno, once ro the offspring of a mixed marriage, once to the great-nephew of Pope 
Boniface VIII and, the frst time, to a knight from France, Eustace of Hardicoure or 
Adicoure, Captain of the troops sent to Achaia.‘ This fist marriage must have been 
an ill-assorted match, for Ilaria can hardly have been much more chan fourceen,® while 
Eustace had a son of the same name who before the death of Charles II had been married 
and died and left an heir. He was lord of the bazoay of Reino, in the Principato, and 
Ferrazzano, in che Capitanata, and of other lands; in 1289 at Benevento he presented a 
clerk to the parish church of Se. Barbara in his eastrum of Reino (Documents I and 
TV). Eustace and Ilaria had no children. lsria’s second marriage was of che same kind 
as her frst, for by 24 June 1306 she was the wife of that Gentile di San Giorgio whose 
daughter Tomasa was her own 4 Della Marra states that she bore him a 
son Thomas, who predeceased his father.45 Some time afeer 1309 she was married to 
Philip de Joinville, Count of Sant’ Angelo, by whom she had a son Nicholas, and who 
lefe her a widow for a thd time before 8 December 1316.48 On 14 January 1322 she 
was threatened with a penaloy of one hundred ounces of gold if she did not send her 
son Nicholas de Joinville, sill a minor, eo join che Duke of Calabria.©7 In 1317 she 
married Benedict Caetani, Comes Palatinus,*® whose grandfather Roffred had been 
named Count of Caserea in Rome in 1295, her brother being present and named among 
the witnesses.4® Benedict had died in August 1322, leaving her pregnant, their offspring 
to inherit all his lands in the Regno; 6° but no child survived. By eacly in 1326 % 
she was married to Thomas of Aquino baron, and later Count, of Beleastro,% a5 the 
second of his three wives. She died afer April 1334 5 and before 138,54 the face that 
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two Friars Minor were executors of her will suggesting that she shared the royal family’s 
devotion to the Orders of St. Francis and St. Clare. 

The affairs of the children of Amaury the elder’s third marriage are less complicated 
than those of their brother and sister. Peter, who died in 1326, married Bartolomea 
Mareuccia, grand-daughter of the famous lawyer and Protonotary, Bartholomew of 
Capua.55 They had one daughter Tomasa, also called Tomasella, Masella, Ansella and, 
most commonly, Mansella, On her father’s death her aunt Joanna and Thomas of 
Marzano, Count of Squillace, were appointed her guardians.®® She married Thomas of 
Aquino, son of Berardo Count of Squillace and Maria de I’Estendare, and died childless 
in 1334.57 Peter's sisters boch married into Norman families, Maria to Berardo di Sangro 
and Joanna to John of Sanframondo. No more is heard of Maria, but Joanna and her son 
‘Thomas were allowed to take their pick in a division of the Sanframondo family lands 
in 1327-8.58 

fi che course of theic eighty odd years in the Regno the de Sus family acquired, by 
royal grant and by marriage, a considerable number of lands. Of these, the feudal la 
would be of two kinds; new fiefs, granted after 1266, in which primogeniture and the 
other conditions of Frankish law would be observed, and old fiefs, following the laws 
of succession already established in chem, in which might be included the division of 
lands among heirs characteristic of Lombard law. The first Amaury was granced 
‘Trivento in the County of Molise;5® this he resigned to the crown before 1283—4,0° 
getting Boiano in exchange. He also held, acquired presumably by royal grant, Turris 
Stars'in the Terra d'Ouranco,*l and the asl of Pleslt de Calerno (7) inthe Capitanata, 
which was held of him by three brothers who lived Lombard law. Bither he or his son 
Amaury leased whole or part of Pietrelcina in the Principato for twelve ounces yearly 
from Master Mark, its lord. Of the lands which his wives brought him, Monte- 
fuscolo (in whole or in part) he acquired, either in right of his wife Jacopa on their 
marriage ot by a grant from Charles I on the same occasion.®* If he held ic in his own 
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right, by a royal grant, it would have been a new fief: otherwise it presumably retained its 
old nature. However acquired and held, in 1305, after Jacopa’s death, he was in a 
position to grant to Montevergine four gold ounces to be paid annually from the tolls 
near Montefuscolo (Document IX). In 1299-1300 he held the casale of San Giuliano 
in the neighbourhood of Aversa in the right of his third wife Tomasa.®® There is no 
extant record of his having any connection with the extensive lands of his second wife, 
Floresia. 

‘According to Frankish law, all che lands which Amaury senior held in his own right, 
that is to say Boiano, Turris Maris, and San Giuliano, should have gone on his death to 
his eldest son, Amaury junior, who would also inherit Montefuscolo from either his 
father or his mother. Della Marra states that he held Montefuscolo, Boiano, Spen- 
nazzola, Macchia Saracena, and other places in the County of Molise, and San Giovanni 
Maggiore, Rotello, San Giuliano, and Atripalda in the Capitanata. He is our only 
author for Amaury’s possesion of Spinszzla, Arpad, and Boiano, and how he held 
Macchia Saracena is inexplicable until more detailed information comes to light: Ilaria 
held it as dower from Eustace Iater, 2s she also held San Giuliano as dowry from her 
father. We know that Amaury’s son Philip held Montefuscolo; Rotello and part of 
San Giovanni Maggiore were held by Francesca di Ceccano, as her dower from Amaury, 
after his death, Della Marra also says that Isabella of Trezzarello brought him Ripa- 
candida in the Basilicata, which recurned to the crown when she died childless, and that 
Margherita di Gesualdo was lady of Pescopagano and Puzzano, the former in Basilicata, 
the lateer perhaps in Calabria. Neatly as surprising as his possession of Macchia Sara- 
cena, is the fact that in 1295-6 he held Montelongo in the Capicanata.®® This castrum 
formed part of the barony of Casalfano, which in 1315~16 aria was holding by inheri~ 
tance from her mother, Floresia de Stipite.6? The succession in these de Stipite lands is 
puzzling, but leaving on one side for the moment everything except the question why 
‘Amaury was holding Montelongo, two explanations can be offered. Either he held ie at 
that time in right of his wife, Isabella of Trezzarello, to whom it had come from het 
mother, and after her death without children (her brother John being also dead) it went 
to her half-sister Ilaria, or else we have another of Amaury's usurpations. As della Marra 
does not mention it, even as Isabella's dowry, the latter explanation is perhaps the more 
probable, and it may apply also to Macchia Saracena. 

A rather puzzling note of De Lellis from Register 1316 E 8 seems to imply chat 
at one time the younger Amaury was in possession of Reino in the Principato, bat if this 
were 50 it is hard to see why it should ever have come to his half-brother Pever,® and 
later to this Peter's heirs.’° The relationships in the entry are in any case wrong, arid it is 
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pethaps best explained as a mistake of the scribe, who confused the two Amaury’s, both 
some time dead. In this case, and if it was the elder Amaury who held Reino, we must 
assume that he acquired, by royal grant, all the lands of his first son-in-law on the death 
of this son-in-law’s heirs. From the lis of feudataries in the Terra di Lavoro and County 
of Molise referred to above we know that after the deaths of the elder Eustace and of his 
son, also Eustace, Oratino and Rocca Rodoboni in the Terra di Lavoro were held by 
the latter's heit, while Ferrazzano was held by Catalina, widow of the younger Eustace, 
as her dower.” The omission of Reino proves nothing, as it is in the Principato, and 
might not be mentioned for this reason, Ilaria held the castrum of San Giovanni in 
Galdo in the Capitanaca, and Macchia Saracena as dower from Bustace; 7 after her death 
it rejoined the rest of Eustace’s old lands, all of which (Ferrazzano, Oratino, Rocca, 
Macchia Saracena, and Reino) were among those which reverted to the crown on the 
death of Peter's daughter Mansella, and were granted co Queen Sancia in 1335." 
Shortly afterwards she sold Ferrazzano, Rocca, and Oratino co Philip of Lupara."* 
Whether on behalf of Amaury the elder or of Peter, there seems to have been some inter- 
ference with the laws of succession by the crown in order to keep the lands in the 
family. 

"Yo return to the lands held by the elder branch of the Sus family. After his father’s 
death Philip, son of Amaury the younger, held, at first in the person of his guardian and 
stepfather Nicholas della Marra, the casale of Turris Maris and two parts of a fief in 
Montefuscolo called feudum domini Adiutoris et domini Thomasii de Montefuscolo,?® The 
other third pare, together with Rotello and half San Giovanni Maggiore, were held until 
her death by his mother Francesca di Ceccano} " thereafter presumably Philip held the 
whole of them, as he did the fief in Montefuscolo.”” He also held San Giuliano, Iaria’s 
dowry, which he redeemed from her with the money obtained by selling his lands in 
France.’® What happened to Rotello and San Giovanni Maggiore after his death is un- 
certain; they were not among the lands, formerly his, which Lewis of Taranto granted 
to Montevergine in 1347.7 If Amauty’s daughter by his second marriage, Philippa, 
held any land as dowey, we do not know whac i was, 

‘We may now turn to the offspring of Amaury the elder’s second matriage with 
Floresia de Stipite, Ilaria, We have already seen that she held San Giuliano as dowry 
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from her father.® Te would have been a litele odd had he given this fief, which came to 
him from his third wife, to the daughter of his second on her marriage, and it therefore 
seems probable that it was only given to her when she was married a second time, to 
Gentile di San Giorgio, the father of her stepmother; in this way the lands would get a 
chance to return whence they came. In the course of her matrimonial career Ilaria 
acquired other dower lands: from Eustace, as we have seen, the castrum of Casale San 
Giovanni and Macchia Saracena; from Gentile, che castrum of Pianise and half the 
castrum of San Nicandro, together with Devia and half the casale of Bancia, these last three 
being in the Capitanata.®! Peter, her half-brother and step-grandson, held the other half, 
tunless they held ic pro indiviso.®® As we should expect, after Iaria's death her half of 
San. Nieano and Banca came to Peer and chen to his daughter Mansell being among 
those lands granted to Queen Sancia on Mansella’s We do not know what 
happened to Pianise. From Philip de Joinville Ilaria had Bagnoli in the Principaco; 
she also held for her son Nicholas de Joinville the castra of Cassano, Rocca Sant’ Agata, 
Zungoli, Sant’ Angelo de’Lombardi in the Principato, and Serra Capriola and the casale 
of Sant’Antonio de Pantoribus in the Capitanata.*4 It seems that Nicholas held only 
two-thirds of Serra, since in 1325-6 Erarda de Joinville, who held the third part, sought 
an inhibition against Ilaria molesting her in her possession.®5 Icis remarkable to find two 
members of one of the new families, who must have lived Frankish law, holding a 
divided fief. Iaria’s fourth husband, Benedict Caetani, gave her as dower the casali of 
Ponte Albanito in the Capitanata, and Fragagnano in the Terra d’Otranto.8 In his will 
he left her all his stable goods in Viterbo, together with some moveable goods, including 
a sword, which she afterwards sold.S? She had some difficulties with her possessions in 
Viterbo after she was married to Thomas of Aquino, and her appeal to the royal court 
on this account is the last time we hear of her alive.$® She had a house in the Platea 

‘Nidi ac Naples.®° 
In addition to the fiefs which she held as dowry and dower, Ilaria, who lived Frankish 
Iaty, also held lands in her own right. Marsico Vetere in the Basilicata, of which Godfrey 
of Trezzarello was lord in right of his wife (here called Florissena) in 1270, she had 
sold before 1316-18 to Adenulfo of Aquino, who paid adobementum for it in this year.® 
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Before coming to Godfrey it had belonged to Roger of Sanseverino Count of Marsica.® 
Te was a feudum antiquum. By succession to her mother, Floresia de Stipite, she held in the 
Capitanata the barony of Pietra Catella, which included Castello Monteleone, Cantalupo 
and Porcarino, and the barony of Casalfano, comprising the castra of Casalfano, Ficarola 
or Sicarola, Bonefro, Montelongo, and the casali of Santa Croce, Civicella, and Casale 
Sant’Elia.%® The most probable route by which these very considerable possessions came 
to her has already been discussed in connection wich Montelongo: afcer the deaths of 
her mother's other heirs, John and Isabella of Trezzarello, all her mother's lands, from 
whatever source, came to her. There is some reason to think that her mother did not 
inherit them all from one person. When the Suabian pare of the Catalogue of the Barons 
was compiled Actenulphus de Stipite held Bonefro, Contad de Stipite Casalfano, Ficarola, 
and Sant’Elia; Gervase ‘filius Maynerii’ held Civieella and Montelongo, and Guy de 
Guasto held Pietracatella, Monteleone, and Porcaram (Porcarino), while William de 
Pesclo held Pesclum and Cantalupo from him.%® We have only two indications as to 
what happened between this moment with many lords and 1315, when Ilaria held all 
the lands: one, in 1277, when Bonefo was held by the brothers Thomas and Roger de 
Stipive,® and in 1293-4. In this year Adenulfo de Stipite complained that he was un- 
able to get possession of Bonefro, Sera, and Civitella, which had been adjudged his by 
the acting Master Justiciar, because of the might of Floresia and her son John.®® We do 
not know the relationship of Floresia and three of the de Stipite family, or the nature of 
the conflicting claims of Adenulfo and Floresia. The only conclusion that can be sug- 
gested is that, as Ilaria held all che lands unquestioned some time after the dispute of 
1293-4, it is probable that Adenulfo, perhaps the last male member of the de Stipite 
family, died childless, and a succession through a good many grades brought all his lands, 
as well as some others, to Iaria de Sus, either with or without the assistance of a royal 
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grant.! Both the two baronies were old fiefs. A peculiarity attaches to one of the 
constituent parts of the barony of Pietracatella, Cantalupo: this castrum was apparently 
held of the Zoaeery of Santa Sofia at Benevento by the title of locatio seu in empbiteosim, 
for twenty-nine years. This came to an end in December 1316, when it returned to the 
‘possession of the monastery (Documents XI and XII). It was, nonetheless, included in 
The lands for which Hara paid adehonesten to the Gown after cis dace.®® These de 
Stipite lands were not among those which went to Ilaria's half-brother Peter, and it seems 
that they were inherited by the descendants of her son Nicholas de Joinville, Count of 
Sant’ Angelo (who was killed in 1335). Amelio de Jamvilla, who was the eldest son of 
Count John Nicholas and the grandson of our Nicholas, held, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, some of the old de Stipite lands: Bonefro, Sant’ Elia, Pietracatella, 
and Montelongo. The four younger brothers of Count John Nicholas may explain the 
absence of the others 100 

Ilaria’s brother Pecer, as we have seen, acquired the lands which had belonged to her 
first husband; Ferrazzano and Reino, and probably also, since his daughter Mansella held 
them, Oratino and Rocca Rodoboni from the same source. He had to recover Reino 
from John of Sanframondo, his brother-in-law, who held it as a pledge from William 
Roffardo, guardian of his nephew Philip3® He also held, at fist sight a litele surpris- 
ingly, Cait and Casabona in Calabria, asa barony chese were the Lands which had 

been granted to Gentile and Ilaria in 1306, for their descendants. Tn this case we 

kknow that the crown made a concession in 1309, investing him with the lands of his 
grandfather.10° The barony was not included among the lands which were granted to 
Queen Sancia on the death of Mansella. Ottaiano in the Terra di Lavoro, on the other 
hand, which had been granted to Peter by King Robert whose Chamberlain he was 10 did 
{go to Queen Sancia. During his possession of it Peter subinfeudated a piece of demesne 
Fa place called Silvamals; for ‘adsementen’ of chee capons a year® Nothing ie 
known about the lands held by Peter's sister Maria, who married Berardo di Sangro. His 
other sister Joanna was given the caztrum of Limata in the Terra di Lavoro and the casale of 
San Lorenzo, as dower by her husband John of Sanframondo.106 

There is less room for speculation where the lands of Philip and Giles of Montreuil 
are concerned. Philip was granted the possessions of William of Palma on 28 March, 
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1269: the castrum of Palma in the Terra di Lavoro and houses and other goods in Naples, 
‘Aversa, Nola, and Candictium, and also what was formerly held by Marino Capece in o 
near Aversa.107 This grant was confirmed on 29 May.208 "To Giles was granted in 1269, 
in exchange for a sum equivalent to sixteen ounces of Sicilian currency owing to his 
father in Anjou, the ‘lands of Lady Sybil in Cairano’, in the Principato, and some 
rents,1° and in 1275 Sarcone in the Basilicata, annual value fifty ounces? In the 
Inquisition into the newly granted lands in the Terra di Lavoro and County of Molise 
‘lest states bo potsede pond a Avecta eet coc culate pote anil Paicoss oF Wick 
the value was given as seventy ounces! After his death Palma was valued at one 
hundred ounces.!!2 He held Boiano by 1296, and in 1306 he exchanged Boiano and a 
fief in Cairano with his nephew Peter for other lands in Regno Franciae*\4 Giles appar- 
ently still held lands in France at the time of his death (Document X). In 1306, also, a 
privilege was granted confirming a licence given by Giles permitting Judge Peter of 
Boiano, later one of his executors, to build a mill on the River Biferno in his lands ac 
Boiano.416 His first wife Philippa brought him six hundred ounces as dowry from her 
brother Nicholas di Gesualdo (Document X); his second, Isabella, a dowry of eight 
hundred ounces, which included lands.4* He granted her as dower or terciaria Sarcone, 
also Casoria and Candictium and other lands in Aversa.7 When he was dead all these 
were given by the crown to Isabella's second husband John of Ceppoi, or Leppoi.t!# 
Before the final legacies to Montevergine in his second will Giles Be already, in two 
grants made in 1297 (Document VI) and in 1301 (Document VIII), granted lands and 
services in and near Palma to Montevergine. ‘The first grant was confirmed by the 
crown (Document VII). He restored a traitor’s lands to his son in Giffoni in the Prin- 
cipato; we do not know of him having any other connection with this place All chese 
lands, acquired by royal grant, were new fiefs, and should therefore, in the absence of a 
direct heir, revert to the crown, When Giles made his second will in 1306 in the hopes 
that his second wife Isabella might produce an heir, he made very detailed provisions 
about what was to happen to all his lands: those which had belonged to his facher (and 
on which Isabella’s dower was secured) were to come to their child, if there was one; 
Boiano was to go to Novellone de Salvilla if he did not leave an heir; if there should prove 
to be insufficient money to provide for all his many legacies, he instructed that the ‘fief 
of Lady Sybil in Caitano’ should be sold (Document %). 

While it is not possible to derive any very startling conclusions from such a de- 
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tailed survey as has been made above, certain observations may be made. First, the 
tendency, seen in the case of the de Sus succession, for lands to stay in the same family, 
even on occasions when it looks as if they should, by strict feudal law, have returned 
to the crown. This applies particularly co che lands of Eustace of Hardicourt and of 
Gentile di San Giorgio, which Peter de Sus afterwards held (see above, pp. 177-8 and 
p. 180). As the cases we have been considering may perhaps be regarded as exceptional, 
assuming that the Angevin kings still saw a distinction between the descendants of their 
followers and the native nobility in che early years of the fourteenth century, we cannot 
interpret this as what it would otherwise look like: an unwillingness on the part of the 
crown to have lands escheat and form part of the demesne. This had been already con- 
siderably diminished by the grants of Charles 120 In the case of the de Sus family this 
is the more remarkable, as the crown got so little milicary service out of it: Amaury 
senior was pethaps used rather as a diplomat than as a soldier; the same may be true 
of Amaury junior in his comparatively shore life. Peter, again, was Chamberlain to King 
Robert, as was Philip also; thus the only active service any of the family performed (after 
the very early years) was that done by Philip and Peter in 1325. The family were in fact, 
like Giles of Montreuil, servants of the court rather than soldiers. With regard to the 
value of the lands held by these two families, both members of the higher nobility, it is 
notable that (chough we do not know the actual nominal value of the Sus possessions) 
neither of them held the huge consolidated fiefs which those newcomers who survived a 
litele longer possessed: the Del Balzo Counts of Avellino and Montescaglioso and the 
Sabrano Counts of Ariano. The lands granted by Charles I to his followers (we think of 
William the Conqueror) were scattered, like the lands of Amaury. It is also worth 
noticing the importance of women in the succession we have followed, in a country where 
the king had to legislate against excluding them from the succession to feudalia.2® 
Notable too, are the provisions, including an order to sell, made by Giles in his second 
will; these were designed to determine the future of lands which, so far as we know, 
were feudal. 

‘The documents also provide us with information of a more general interest. In view 
of the known tendency of the nobility to congregate in Naples in the reign of Robert, 
among them perhaps Ilaria, in her house in the Piazza de Nido, it is interesting to see 
that both Amaury the elder and Giles, though officials of the court, had houses on their 
lands, Amaury at Venticanum (Document IX) and Giles at Candictium (Document X), 
where they spent part of their time. Eustace was in Benevento on at least one occasion, 
attending to the appointment of a clerk to the church on his lands near there (Documents 
IMI and IV). A detail of rather a different kind, the fact that Giles left lectum unum 

to Sant’Eligio in Naples, pechaps suggests that he stayed there when he was in 

Naples. In connection with the question of how far the newcomers became absorbed into 

the life of che Regno, the number of gallici of whom we hear in all their households is of 
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interest. Both Amaury’s chaplains, Nicholas and Robert (the same Robert who served 
Eustace2), are so described (Document IX). Among the witnesses to Giles’ grant of 
1297 to Montevergine was dominus Guoffredus de Vernoli gallicus, Godfrey of Verneuil, who 
was also a beneficiary of Giles’ first will (Documents VI and X). The knight Henry of 
Formillier, who was among the witnesses to the second grant of 1302, was also almost 
certainly from France, as were two other beneficiaries of the first will: John of Toucy and 
‘Thomas de Villiers. A large number of those to whom he made legacies of varying value 
in his second will must have been of French origin, and many of them were probably 
connected with his household, if less intimately than John of Ledri, his barber, to whom 
he left two ounces. Of the eleven witnesses to this second will the knights Giurandus 
Foubers and Henry of Servillier were not native; William de Aczulin may fall into this 
category, as may also the priest James of Namaco and che executor Gilbert Salcanus. 
This will tells us a considerable amount about Giles’ circle, his belongings, and his vast 
household, with knights, a chamberlain, and cook; as well as numerous servants, named 
and unnamed. We also learn chat che material for the garments of all its members 
was bought from a merchant of Naples with the suggestive name of Sarracenus de 
Africea, 

Although we should not too easily conclude thac they were typical, three out of the 
four original arrivals show a marked devotion to religious houses, to which we owe the 
documents that we have concerning them. Giles de Sus gave all his goods to a monaste 
where he ended his days; Amaury the elder and Giles of Montreuil both founded chapels 
at Montevergine and made gifts to this house, near their lands, This Giles also made 
legacies to the new Angevin foundations in Naples, San Lorenzo, and Sant'Eligio, and 
to San Domenico in the same city (also patronised by Charles I), as well as to local 
churches in or neat his lands in Italy, We learn from Giles’ will that his father Philip, 
the fourth of our original adventurers, had left money for a knight to be sent to the Holy 
Land; evidence, pethaps, that at least one member of the army that set out under the 
Pope's banner had a true crusading intention. 

Neither of the two families seems to have regretted leaving lands in France, nor 
even, so far as we know, to have revisited them. The only knight we meet who pre~ 
ferted to return is Giles of Montreuil’s nephew Peter. Their lines came to an end in the 
Regno, not because they abandoned their new possessions but because they were afflicted 
by the same curse as the royal family: they did not produce enough male heirs. Pre- 
sumably they did not dislike theit new home; though in one respect at least Giles of 
Montreuil does no seem to have hada ver high opinion ofthe epactes of the natives 
of his adopted land, and the reason why he wishes a chapel to be built in France after his 
death rather than in Italy explains all the Gothic vaults still to be seen in Naples today: 
[quia] abi mins et babilius colm)struipotitur. 

Beside the imperial ambitions and international politics of the earlier, and greater, 
Angevins, the family concerns of Amaury and Giles are very small beer. Yet, in an age 
still Inngely feudal, the domestic affairs of the European nobility were the raw material 
with which the kings were forced to make history, and the documents here published 
give a few glimpses into the minds of chose who set out when coli dal maschio naso venne 
in Italia, 
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DOCUMENTS 
I 


1273, August, Indiction I. At the Monastery of Cava dei Tirreni. 
Archivio della Badia di Cava dei Tirreni, LVI, 106. 


In nomine, ec. In the presence of Leo,1% Abbot of the monastery, and of the convent 
of Cava, and of the four witnesses from Salerno who sign at the end of the document, 
brother Raynonus monk and Prior of the said monastery hands over, on behalf of the 
Abbot and convent, certain lands and houses in Capaccio in perpetuum to Egidius de Soves 
Francigenus and his heirs. The extent and boundaries of the lands are given. Giles and 
has heirs shall care for the land as is suitable, and shall pay co the monastery every year 
on Christmas Day three gold carenes of the money of Sicily, less a quarter. Pro qua 
-videlicet tradicione et concessione idem Egidius eidem domino Abbati, pro parte suprascripti mona~ 
sterii fielitatis et ligit bomagii corporale prestiit juramentum, obligans se et suos ut dictus est 
descendentes eidem domino Abbati pro parte ipsius monasterit semper esse vassalus monasterii 
‘memorati, salvo in omnibus mandato et fidelitate suprascriptorum domini nostri Regis et domini 
nostri principis et Beredum corun. Verum si ipce Egidius et eius ut dictus est descendentes supra 
seriptam tradicionem et concessionem tenere naluerint vel nom potuerint, tunc eam partibus supra- 
seriptis monasterii remittant iuxta ratione, salvam faciendam quod voluerint, abstractis tamen prius 
at inde omnibus rebus suis faciendis similiter quod voluerint. Giles binds himself and his heirs 
to observe the agreement on pain of one hundred Augustales. He recognises the 
authority of the judge and notary although they are not his own. 

Jacobus Dardanus of Salerno, notary public, and four literate witnesses: 

Stephanus Macza, judge of the city of Salerno 

Thomasius de Sancto Maria, notary 

Nickolas de Dardano, 

Jacobus de Bellomine, citizen of Salerno 


r 


1277, 5 April, Indiction V. At Capua. 

Archivio della Badia di Cava dei Tirreni, LVII, 34. On the back, in the same hand as che text of 
the document, is a description ofits contents which describes Maria as ‘Gallica uxor Raonis gallici fia 
quondam Egidii de Sues’ 

In nomine, etc. Jobannes Iudicis Andree judge of the city of Capua, and Criscius 
public notary of the same city declare that mulier nomine Maria Gallica filia quondam 
Hegidii de Suexe Gallici habitator eiusdem civitatis Cepuane ad nostram accedens presenciam et ad 
<cautelam in nos tamguarn in suas iudicem et notarium exprese consenciens cum voluentate et auctor 
tate Raonis viri sui sub cuius dominio et potestate se esse cognovit, in presence of same and of 
undersigned witnesses profexa est quod dictus quondam Egidius pater suus ingressus Cavenst 
‘Monastrium eidera rmonasterio obtulit se et sua: postmeduam vero processu temporis eandem Mariam 
smulierem filiem suarn tiers Raoni wxorems tradidit, et in matrimonivan allocavit, t contemplatione 


3 B. Leo I, Abbor of Cava 1268-94, 
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{psi matrimonii promisit ei nomine dotis uncias auri quadraginta, de quibus solvit eidem 
sencialiter uncias auri triginta tantum. When Giles was dead, Maria asked the Abbot for 
the remaining ten ounces, asserting that all her father’s goods had come to the monas 
and either the money or goods tacitly implied in the promise of dowry should be paid 
to her. The Abbot, on the other hand, asserted quod cum idem Egidius ante dotacione etus~ 
dem filie sue monasterinm Cavense fuisset ingressus et se et bona sua specialiter eidem monasterio 
abtulisset, de jure non poterat earmodo nec exprese, nec tacite, alicui obligare, Alchough the 
matter had been disputed for some time, dominus Abbas nolens sequi iuris rigorem set ad 
dandum alits bonum exemplum de gratia et benignitate sua ordered that Bartholomew, the prior 
of the church of the Holy Trinity at Capua which is under the monastery of Cava, 
should pay the said ten ounces to Maria, and receive full security from her that it had 
been paid. Accordingly, in the presence of the above mentioned, Bartholomew paid the 
ten ounces to Maria on behalf of the said monastery, and she cum auctoritate consensu et 
voluntate predicti Raonis viri sui remisit eidem dompno Bartholomeo pro parte dicti monasterii 
Cavensis omnem litem et questionem quam contra ipsum monasterium de rebus mobilibus et se 
moventibus que fuerunt quondam dicti Egidii patris sui vel occasione ipsarum rerum posset intendere 
vel movere, promising to observe this remission on pain of a payment of twenty ounces. 
With the authority of her husband she swore on fs gospels to Nicolao eognominato Rierio 
de Cava familiari eiusdem monasterid pro eiusdem monasterio parte, to observe all that had been 
decided, and this public instrument was made ad cautelam of said monastery. 
Witnesses who sign: Petrus Sartarius, judge 

Johannes? de Arcbipresbitero, notary 

Doramus Raynaldus 

Jobannes Misildinus, notary 


mm 


1289, 16 November, Indiction III. At Benevento. 

Bustace of Hardicourt, Knight, and lord of the barony of Reino and Ferrazzano, who claims to be 
pateon of the parish church of St. Barbara in the castrum of Reino, presents John de Ripa clerk and 
Janilieris of the Acchbishop of Benevento, to the said parish church. 

Benevento, Biblioteca Capitolare, vol. 273 (collection of the notary Laurence of Girolda), document 
cp. 165. The collection i apperency wo some extent a formulary: thi, coupled with the gaps and the 
fact that the document breaks off short, make its authority not unquestionable. 


Die mercutii sextodecimo mensis Novembris tercie Indictionis. Nos Jacobus 
Malanocte Beneventi Iudex, Laurentius de Giroldo publicus eiusdem Civitatis notatius, 
Barbatus Gualterii Archipresbyter maioris beneventane Ecclesie, Pandulfus dictus 
Bof ]* Neapolicanus, frater Guillelmus de Cast{ro]* Celi monachus Cassi- 
nensis® Johannes diceus de’ Cappella clericus et Nicolaus dictus caballerius layeus 
familiares Reverendi patris et domini, domini Johannis Venerabilis beneventani 
Archiepiscopi,1% Robbertus de Masculo miles, Andreas Gualterii et magiscer Rogerius 

soap. Hole. eimai Bog of Dennete atioy uted 
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de Regino corviserius cives Beneventi (in margin—et magister Martinus de Motuo 
Lombardus) testes ad hoc specialiter vocati et rogati, presento scripto publico notum- 
facimus et testamus, quod aput Beneventum in ipsius domini Archiepiscopi et Venera 
bilis patris domini (Benedicti}* Episcopi Avellinen.2% et nostrum presentia constitueus 
nobilis et egregius vir dominus Heustasius de Ardycorth 2% miles dominus Baronie 
Regini et Faraczani,!™” qui se dicebat patronum parochyalis Ecclesie Sancte Barbare site 
in Castro Regini et pertinentiis eius Benev. dyocesis, vacanti ad presens per [ 

Jolim Rectoris ipsius, ac per se et predecessores suos esse in possessione vel 
quasi iuris patronatus er presentandi Rectorem ad regimen ipsius ecclesie quociens eam 
Rectore vacare contingit. Coram nobis providum vicum dominum Johannem de Ripa 
clericum et familiarem ipsius domini Archiepiscopi, ad regimen ipsius ecclesie Sancte 
Barbare ipsi domino Archipiscopo presentavit, petens actence ipsam stam presenta- 
tionem admitti, et eumdem presentatum ad diccam suam presentationem in Rectorem 
institui ecclesie supradicte. Qui dominus Archiepiscopus 





Iv 


1289, 16 November, Indiction IIL. At Benevento. 
Benevento, Biblioteca Capitolare, vol. 273, document cxxi, p. 165 v. See note to Document Il. 


On the same day and in the presence of the same judge and notary [as in Document 
I], Leurentius de Giroldo and Jacobus de Malanecte, and of the following witnesses: Barbatus 
Gualterit Arcbipreshyter maioris beneventane Ecclesie, Andrea Archipresbyter ecesiarum Regini, 
Pendulfus dictus Bol YF Nespolitanus, Presbyter Robbertus Gallicus cappellanus et 
familiaris nobilis et egregii viri domini Heustasii de Ardicurth domini Baronie Regini et Faraczani, 
Robbertus de Masculo miles, Andrea Gualterii et magister Rogerius de Regino corviserius cives 
Beneventi, et magister Martinus de Motuo Lombardus cives Beneventi. Providus vir Jobannes de 
Ripa clericus et familiaris Reverendi patris et domini domini Jobannis venerabilis beneventani 
Archiepiscopi, Rector parachialis ecclesie Sancte Barbare site in Castro Regini et pertinentiis eius, 
actendens grata et fructuosa servitia que se et dictam ecclesiam Sancte Barbare regimini suo commissam 
4 providis viris Michaele decano Acerontis 128 et Mathya Gualterii clerico beneventano recepisse cog 
novit et confexus est firmiter coram nobis, et sperabat ab cis utiliora et maiora Deo auspice recipere 
in futurue, ac velens eidem Matbie ob ipsorum domini Archiepiscpi et Arcbipresbyteri beneventa~ 
nnorum et dicto Mycchaeli decano, ob ipsius domini Heustasii reverenciam facere gratiam specialem, 
bona et gratuita sua voluntate inter vives donationis titulo dedit et concesit atque tradidit dicto 
presenti Robberto Gallico recipient ad partes et vicer dicti Michaelis decani Acerontis inde absentis, 
totam et integram unam tertiam partem, et dicto Archipresbytero beneventano, recipienti ad partem 
et vicem ditorum Mathie similiter inde absentis, totam et intygram alia snam tertiam partem 
omnis » oblacionun, redditum et proventium annuatim proveniencium ex dicta Ecclesia 
Sancte Barbare ac omnibus iribus possessionibus et pertinentiis eius, vita ipsius Jobannis rectoris 


‘ 3 Wedo not know when he was granted tee lands; 
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diusdem, and the said Rector investivit per fustem the said Archipresbytet of Benevento in 
the name of the said Matthew, and the said priest Robert in the name of the said 
dean, for the said third parts, and in corporalem possessionem induxit, on the condition that 
Matthew and the dean contribute to all expenses of the church which may occur in the 
same proportion as they share in its profits. 


Vv 


1296, 13 February, Indiction IX. At Naples, in the room of the Papal Legate. 
“Archivio Stotico Provinciale, Benevento, Pergamene di Santa Sofia, vol. x, n. 28. 


In Dei nomine amen, Record of an agreement made between Jacguintus Abbot of 
the monastery of Santa Sofia at Benevento on behalf of the said monastery on the one 
hand, et nobilis vir Americus de Sus miles senior nomine Americi junioris filii sui et eius uxoris ex 
altera, super omnibus litibus, controversis seu questionibus que existuntur sew verti sperantur inter 
tosdem Abbatem et dominum Americum juniorem nomine sue wxoris occasione cuiusdam territorit 
siti infra fines castri Tori quod ad dictum monasterium dicitur pertinere et infra fines casalis Sancte 
Marie in’ Ranula Beneventant diocesis, et super eodem territorio ac generaliter super omnibus et 
singulis questionibus litibus controversiis et discordtis que inter dicts partes sunt vel est pssunt 
quocungue modo vel ex quacungue causa. Both parties agree co abide by the decision of 
Landulf Brancaccio, Cardinal of Sant’ Angelo and Legate of the Holy See,!# on the pain 
of a fine of fifty ounces, half to be paid to the ciria and half to the jaja ty. The 
agreement was made at Naples in the room of che Papal Legate and this public instru- 
ment drawn up by Jobannes de Cusencia sacresancte Romane Ecclesie publicus auctoritate notarius, 
in the presence of dominus Ticius archipresbiter de Colle, domint Pape capellanus, Magister 
Christoforus canonicus Thelesim, dominus Guilielmus Alamannus miles, dominus Jobannes de 
Ursone Iuris Civilis profexor, Magister Pandulfus Guindacius de Neapoli, dominus Andreas 
Acconzaiocus Iuris Civilis profexor, and also of brother Henricus Abbas monasterii Sancte 
Marie Montisviridis 99 


VI 


1297, 15 November, Indiction X. At Palma. 
“Archivio di Santa Maria di Montevergine, vol. xeviii, n. 2. 


In nomine, ete, Nos Egidius de Monstrarola miles dominus Palre et Terre Boiani wishing to 
help the needy, and having chosen for this purpose the monastery of Montevergine in. 
the diocese of Avellino, make over to it some goods for the maintenance of the poor. 
Therefore in the presence of the witnesses named below pro salute anime noste et prognt- 
forum nostrorum infrascriptas terras et possessiones nostras cum iuribus et pertinentiis earumdem 
francas et liberas et ab omni prorsus onere servitutis exemptas, iam dicto Monasterio pro elemosia in 


1 Landulf Brancaccio, created Cardinal deacon of _™ Santa Maria de Monteverde, a Benedictine house 
‘San’ Angelo by Celestine Vin September 1294, set 28 in the County of Molise. 
legate to Apulia and later to England. 
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perpetuun donanvus et donando concedius nichil nobis in eis vel nostri successoribus reservantes, 
He and his heirs (ic goes on), will defend ies possession on pain of fifty gold ounces. The 
four pieces of land granted are named: one in the neighbourhood of Palma in the place 
called Steria clusa, one where ic is called ad Aglare, one where it is called ad Archi and 
one where it is called Gurgonaldum; the boundaries of all four are given. 

This public instrument written by Jordanus de Milo notary public of Nola and Palma, 
sigillo pendente profi domini Egidii, and signed by three witnesses: 


Rao terre Palme Index 
deprus Manuel de Palma 
Tudese Rogerius 
Four who cannot write make the sign of the cross: 
dominus Guoffedus de Vernalio gllicus 
Rogerius Surmmensis 
Jobannes de Lebor. 
Gratianus Barbutus de Palma. 


There is no seal attached today. 





va 
1299, 25 June, Indiction XIL. At Naples. 
Archivio di Santa Maria di Montevergine, vol. xcviii, n. 3. 
letter of Charles I confirming the grant to Montevergine made by Fpidius de 
Musterla miles dilectus familiaris tfdelis nate, duemrmedofeudale servitium per eundem Egidie 
ro predict castro suo Palme Curie dibitum nallatenus miniciw?. The lands are detailed, being 


those mentioned in Giles’ grant of 15 November 1297 (see Document VI above). By 
Bartholomew of Capua. 


vir 


1301, 15 April, Indiction XIV. At Palma. 

Archivio di Santa Maria di Montevergine, vol. xcviii, n. 4. 

dn none, etc. Nos Epiius de Mustarcla miles dominus Terre Palme wishing to help che 
needy, etc. (as in Document VI) pro salute anime mee et progenitorum meorum et ut divina 
offcia in cappella constructa per nos in dicto monasterio celebrentur, infrascriptas terras et posses 
Sones notras curs iwribus et prtinentis eorumdem, francas et liberas ab omni prorsus bonere sero 
futis exemptas, nec non et infrascripta iura dominii et proprietatis quod vel que babemus in sub- 
scripts terrisquas subscript bomines tent a nobis ad pastinandum et subscripts census pannuarit 
4 gallinanuns annuati nobis dare et redderetexntur, iam dito manasterio pro elemosina in per= 
Petuum donamus et donando concedimus nichil nobis in cis vel nostris successoribus reservemus 
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habendum, and ies possession will be protected on pain of twenty ounces. The boundaries 
of the lands and details of the services comprised in the grant follow, with the names 
of the men who perform them, All appear to be in or near Palma. 

This public instrument written by Jordannus de Milo notary public of Nola, Cicala 
and Palma, and signed by three witnesses: 


Tadeus de Jordano Palme Iudex 
dopnus Manuel de Palma 
Guillelmus de Jordano 


Four who cannot write make the sign of the cross: 


dominus Herricus de Formillerio miles 
Thomasius Pontararius 

Addenulfus de Rogerio 

Leonardus de Raffo de Palma, 


x 


1305, 13 March, Indiction IV. At Venticanum,3® in the house of Amaury de Sus, 
“Archivio di Santa Maria di Montevergine, vol. vil, 115. A seventeenth-<century copy. 


In nomine, ete, In the presence of Jacobus Spaanus judge of Montefuscolo, Peter, 
notary public of Montefuscolo and Venticanum, and of the following witnesses, 
dominus Robertus et dominus Nicolaus gallict cappellani domini Americi de Sus, Iudex Andreas de 
Mutala magister terrarum et bospitii ipsius domini, et domnus Petrus de Venticano, who testify 
through the present public instrument made apud locum Venticani in domibus magnifici viri 
dominius Americius de Sus dominius eiusdem loci. The said Amaury considering the condition 
of human nature and wishing to lay up treasure in heaven, for the remission of his sins 
and those of his ancestors, hands over to the monastery of Montevergine and in manibus 
videlicet religiosi viri domini Santori monachi ciusdem monasterii, et prioris obedientia Sancti 
Ioannis de Marcopio libere recipientis ad partem, et vicem venerabilis et religiosi viri domini Guil~ 
emi Dei gratia eiusdem monasterii Abbatis, et monasterii antedicti, pro quadam cappella, quam 
idem dominus Americus babet in dicto monasterio, in qua elegit sibi et suis successoribus ecclesiasticam 
sepulturams, uncias aur quatuor ponderis gral solvendas anno quolibet priori eiusdem monasterit 
in festo Sancte Marie de mense Martii, de pecunio passaggit et super passagginm de platearis situ 
‘prope Montemfuscilum, quod pascaggivo idem dominus Americus tenet a Regia maietate, sic quod 
predicte quatuor uncie auri sive ius percipiendi ipsius quatuor uncias auri scilicet ut predictus in 
predicto festo sint in dominio et potetate supradictidomint Abbatis et memorati monasterit, He gives 
them full powers over the tolls, and invests the Abbot and monastery, in the person of 
the said Santorus, Amaury binds himself and his heirs to ensure that this grant shall 
always hold good, and for greater security judge Andrew of Mutala takes oath on the 
Bible on behalf of the said Amaury. The witnesses sign, except domnus Petrus, who makes 
the sign of the cross. 


11 [have been unable to identify ths place near Montefuscolo. 
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x 


1306, 24 April, Indiction IV. At Candictium. 

Giles of Montreuil, Magister Panicterius of the kingdom of Sicily, makes his (second) will. In the will 
sade at Naples on the 20 December 1294 be insticured as heir in all his goods except those otherwise men- 
tioned Peter de Soisy (Peru de Sessze), son of his lave sister Yearca; this arrangement is not to stand if, at 
the time of his dest, he leaves a sn ox daughter or pregnant wife. Ocher legacies inthe frst will are ao 
cancelled. Numerous new bequests are detiled: he leaves twenty ounces for building his tomb in his 
chapel in Moncevergine, an for painting his tomb and that of his late wife Philippa di Gesualdo, there 
buried; to members of his household and others he leaves money, armour, and other personal belongings; 
to the King, a sword; to seven churches in Naples and on or neat his lands, sums of money; to the forty 
‘ounces left by his father for sending 2 knight to the Holy Land he adds another forty, the knight to be 
chosen by the Abbot of Se. Maur-des-Fossés and Peter de Soisy, co whom is also committed the building 
of a chapel ix cdilibur nds in France. To his wife Isabella ae left various mebiliz, and provision is made 
for her dower. He also proves forthe execution of the will of his fst wife Philippa, and names the piece 
of land, a fief in Cairano, Aversa, and S. Vitaliano called pleadum domine Sibilic, which is to be sold if the 
money he Jeaves is insuficiene for all the legacies. As executors he appoints Bartholomew of Capua, 

chete and Protonotary, Novellone de Svilla (who is to have Boiano if he die childles, and to be 
ballius i€ he leaves 2 minot), Gilberr Saleanus, William Caprinus, and judge Peter of Boiano. Eleven 
mere 

‘Archivio di Sanca Maria di Montevergine, vol. boxy, n. 244. Parchment, 51 .em.X79 em. There 
are some holes near the leftchand edge and a crease 4 cm. from the left-hand side. On the back is written 
(@) in the same hand: Testamentum nobilis domini domini Egidii de Mustarola (8) in 2 later hand: 
‘Testamentum quondam domini Egidius Mustarolas in quo legavic monasterio montis Virginis quod pet 
sos execurores emeretur terra una quod reddat annuatim dicto monasterio ducatos novem(2). Sub anno 
domini MCCCVI. 

In nomine Domini nostri Tesu Christi. Anno ab incarnacione Eius millesimo tri- 
centesimo sexto, regnante domino nostro Karulo Secundo Dei gratia magnifico Rege 
Terusalem et Sicilie Ducatus Apulie et Principatus Capue Provincie et Fulchalquerii ac 
Pedimontis Comite, regnorum eius Ierusalem et Sicilie anno vicesimo secundo feliciter 
amen. Die dominico Vicesimo quarto mensis Aprilis quarte indictionis apue Can- 
dictium.4® Nos Sergius Perarius civitatis Nole et Cicale index, Deuchiludedus Perarius 
puplicus eiusdem terre notarius et testes subscripti liteerati ad hoc specialiter vocati et 
rogati, presenti scripto puplico notumfacimus et testamus quod costitutis nobis in pre~ 
sencia nobilis ec egregii viri domini Egidii de Mustarola militis regni Sicilie Magistri 
Panicterii1%® sane mentis recteque locutionis existentis et vigentis plena corporis sos- 
pitate, quia ipse dominus Egidius premeditavit et premeditat humane fragilitatis con- 
dictionem et causas fortuitas que possent mortalibus evenire, ut anime sue suisque posteris 
cautius provideret et nulla post eius obicum posset aliquatenus dubitacio exoriri, volens 
testatus decedere suum condidit testamentum in hunc modum. Quia testamenti caput 
est institutio heredis, quia ipse dominus Egidius nullum habee filium seu filiam nec 
aliquamdedescendentibus, sibi heredem instituit in omnibus bonis suis exceptis infrascrip- 
tis legatis, ordinacione et mandatis predicti domini Egidii, nobilem virum dominum 
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Petrum de Sessiaco 4 nepotem suum filium quondam domine Yearcie sororis sue, quem 
dominum Petrum in testamento olim per eumdem dominum Egidium facto apud 
Neapoli de mense decembris vicesimo eiusdem octave indictionis anno dominice in- 
carnationis millesimo ducentesimo nonagesimo quarto heredem insticuit prout ipse 
dominus Egidius confexus est coram nobis, cuius domini Petri insticutionem in pre- 
dicto testamento olim condito per eumdem, ut diccum est in presento testamento, ipse 
dominus Egidius sic voluit effectum habere si tempore sue mortis prefatus dominus 
gids mull relingere lium seu filam sex wxorem pregrantem, quod si moti sue 
tempore filium seu filiam seu uxorem pregnantem ipse relinqueret, voluit et mandavic 

xredictus dominus Egidius ut dicta institucio heredis de predicto domino Petro nullam 

bet roboris formitatem, ita quod pro non facto habeatur. Set voluit et mandavit quod 
ipsius domini Petri heredis insticucio cassata, rupta et vacua habita, dictus filius vel 
ffi portumus sea ventura tat eu! heredes in oonnubus bonis gui, quets fiw aca liam 
vel postumum ex nunc in presenti testamento heredis instituit in omnibus bonis suis. 
Et quia in iam dicto testamento olim condito per eumdem dominum Egidium infra- 
sctiptis personis videlicee quondam domino Goftido de Vernelio,4®8 Johanni de Tot- 
ciaco,!94 Thomasio de Villeriis,197 heredibus Ragalini de Cauda, Simoni de Ruzeriis, 
Gerardo Guillelmo Falconerio filiis Thomasii Barberii, Gebarde, Follie Gerrerando, 
Johanni de Archadia, Peroctino, Guarino, presbitero Guillelmo olim cappellano suo, 
domino Lancellotto de Sancto Marco quedam legata seu fidei commissa reliquit, ut in 

redicto testamento plenius continetur. Quia noluit ipse dominus Egidius prefatos 
Figaarioe ct det; cotmiseasion fpea lege acu Set 'cotamissa babes, peopests, pee 
dominus Egidius bone sue voluncatisa prefatis legatariis superius nominatis adherrat legata 
predicta, volens ipse dominus Egidius ut pro non scriptis et relictis ipsa legata seu fidei 
commissa haberentut, Insuper prefatus dominus Egidius voluit et mandavit quod pro 
male ablatis dentur et solvantur per infrascriptos executores et distributores uncie 
centum illis personis a quibus apparebit ipsum dominum Egidium aliqua iniusce 
habuisse, quod si apparere non potitur ipsi executores et distributores secundum pro- 
visionem [et}* ordinacionem eorum distribuant inter pauperes et loca religiosa huius 
regni, et prout eis melius videbicur pro anima ipsius militis expedire. Voluit etiam et 
mandavit ue pro sepulcro suo construendo in cappella sua monasterii Montis Virginis et 
pro depifnge}* ndo sepulcro ipso et cappella ipsa ac sepulcro quondam nobilis mulieris 
domine Philippe de Gisualdo consortis sue,1#% dentur uncie viginti. Item pro cera pro 
faciendis luminariis in funeratio suo, uncie duodecim. Item legavit domino Regi ensem 
suum, Tassino uncias quattuor et equum unum valorem sex unciarum, eidem Taxino 
annuum redditum librarum duodecim super quinta bonorum suorum que ipse dominus 
Egidius habet in Francia propter grata servicia que idem dominus Egidius asseruit se 


‘witness tothe first grant made to Montevergine by Giles, 
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Fossés end Montreuil 

38 Durriew includes Adam, Bernardus, Guilleimus, 
and two Johannes de Vernolio, also a Giletus de Vernulio, 
allin the French form de Verneuil. This Godirey was 8 





Dunieu has Drivo de Villeris and Estienne de 
‘Villers; de Villiers, 

18 Philippa, we learn farther on, was the sister of 
‘Nicholas di Gesualdo, eldest son of the famous Elia. 
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recepisse a patre dicti Tassini, quod legatum duodecim librarum voluit idem miles 
dictum Taxinum habere si idem dominus Egidius tempore mortis sue nullum relinquet 
filium seu filiam aut wxorem suam pregnantem.199 Item legavit Johanni de Aspramonte 
equum unum valorem quattuor unciarum, Manesserio uncias tres, Odonetto coco 
tuncias tres, Item Ancelletco de Lupinetto #0 uncias decem et equum unum valorem 
cto unciarum, eidem Ancellotto super quinta bonorum suorum que habet in Francia 
libros sexdecim annuatim, si ipse dominus Egidius tempore mortis sue non telinqueret 
filium seu fliam aut uxorem pregnantem. Item domino Lancellocto de Sancto Marco 
legat ac relinguie totum residuum dicte quinte bonorum suorum si ipse dominus Egidius 
tempore sue mortis nullum habuerit fium seu filiam vel relingueret consortem suam 
regnantem, quia si tempore mortis sue apparuerit flius sew filia, set consors ipsius 
domini Egidii peegnans apparuerit, voluic et mandavit idem miles quod predictus domi- 
nus Lancellotrus de Sancto Marco, Tassinus et Ancellottus nichil habeant de dicta 
quinta, set cota ipsa quinta perveniat ad diceum filiam filiam seu postumum ipsius 
domini Egidii. Icem legavit Margarite mulieri relicte quondam Guillelmi de Foresta 141 
tuncias quattuor, notario Nicolao de Nola uncias quattuor, Rogerio de Andria si in- 
venietur morari in serviciis ipsius domini Egidii tempore mortis sue uncias duas, 
domino Herrico de Servilleriis *#* equum unum valorem unciarum tres, si tempore 
mortis ipsius domini Egidii inveniecar morari in serviciis dicti domini Egidii. Item 
ecclesie Sancte Marie de Pode Palme pro emenda terra uncias duas, maiori ecclesie 
nolane taenos quindecim, fratribus minoribus Nole pro edificando ecclesie tarenos q 
decim, ecclesie fratrum minorum Sancti Laurencii de Neapoli tarenos quindecim, 
ecclesie Sancti Dominici fratrum predicatorum de Neapoli tarenos quindecim, ecclesie 
Sancti Bligii de Neapoli tarenos quindecim et lectum unum apparatum. Item ecclesie 
in qua corpus domini Egidii sepelerecur uncias quattuor, ecclesie Sancte Marie Maian, 
de Palma pro reparacione ipsius ecclesie tarenos quindecim. Item Johanni de Rocca 
unciam unam, Guillelmo de Bergi # Castellano Palme equum unum valorem quattuor 
unciarum, Perrino 14 filio dicti Guillelmi uncias duas, Galotto uncias duas et armaturas 
quas habet, Johanni de Ledri barberio suo uncias duas, Guillotto camerario suo unciam. 
unam, robbam unam de melioribus, Petro de Clari #45 uncias duas et armaturas suas, 
Gualterio Falconerio uncias duas, Andree maniscalco de Aversa uncias tres, Gualterio 
Mailioterio tarenos quindecim, Jobanni Forrierio tarenos quindecim, Johanni fratri 
ipsius Johannis Forrierii tarenos quindecim, Desperato tarenos quindecim, Philippello 
‘tarenos quindecim, Fratri Paulo de Casoria unam de robbis suis, Thomasio de Parisio 
robbam unam de robbis suis, Matteo de Gelardo unciam unam, Lorino tarenos quin- 
decim, domino Guillelmo Grappino ensem suum munitum argento, dominoNovellono 18 
equum unam et ensem suum Ec quia quondam dominus Philippus pater 
ipsius domini Egidii legaverat pro uno milite eligendo per ipsum ut dixit mictendum in 
subsidium Terre Sancte uncias quatraginta, voluit prefatus dominus Egidius ut ipse 
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quatraginta uncie et quatraginta alie dentar uno militi mittendo in subsidium Terre 
Sancee quis miles nominetur et eligacur per rligiosum virum Fratrem Johannem de 
Braya Abbatem Sancti Mauri de Fossatis 4 ec dictum dominum Petrum de Sassiaco, et 
si non nominatur et eligeretur per ipsos voluit et mandavie quod eligacur per subscriptos 
executores testamenti sui, que uncie legate pro ipso militi dentur et solvancur de bonis 
que idem dominus Egidius habet in Francia. Item voluit et mandavit [quod]}* costru: 
tur una cappella in sedilibus suis que sunt in Francia,!48 ubi melius et habilius costrui 
potitur, et hoc relinquatur arbitrio et provisioni dicti Abbatis de Fossatis vel dicti 
domini Petri de Sassiaco et quod in constructione dicte cappelle erogentur uncie octua- 
gina super bonis sufi]s * que haber in Francia, et si iam dicta cappella esset incomputa, 
voluit et mandavit quod perficiatur in totum. Item voluit quod emacur tanta terra per 
subscriptos executores quod annuos redditus ipsius terre ascendat ad summum unius 
tuncie et tarenorum quindecim per annum et terra ipsa detur et ass[igl'netur per ipsos 
executores monasterio Montis Virginis, Item voluic dictus dominus Egidius ut si tem- 
pore mortis sue non superstititur filius sew filia ex eo nec relinqueret consortem sam 
pregnantem quod vir nobilis Novellonus de Salvilla habeat terram suam Boiani cum 
hominibus iuribus et percinentibus omnibus, si vero apparuerit filius sew filia.ex ipso 
domino Egidio seu relinquerit diccam consortem suam pregnantem, voluic quod dictus 
dominus Novellonus careat dicto legato ipsius terre Boiani, et terra ipsa perveniat ad 
dictum filium sew filiam vel postumum suum, Item voluit et mandavic quod nobilis 
mulier domina Ysabella 49 consors sua habeat omnes robbas et iocalia que sunt de cor- 
pore suo, leccum unum paratum, pallafredam quem equitat, mulos duos, cuppam unam 
de argento in auratis cum coperculo, sturellas de argento octo et urteos de argento duos, 
aque urtei, cuppa {cum ‘] operculo et sturelle octo sunt ut asseruit penes ipsam consor- 
tem suam. Item voluit quod quilibee scaceriorum qui invenientur in servicio tempore 
mortis sue et non sunt in presenti testamento nominati, habeant unciam unam et 
{quod}* uncie octo diseribuancur inter alios familiares suos, de quibus nulla est facta 
mencio in testamento, Item confexus est et recognovit quod tempore contracti matri- 
tronil ior jpeom ex parce una et dlewn dominant Yeabellam consortem scam exaler, 
Constituieeidem consort! sue teeiariam seu dotfarium super omnibus bonis suis; pro 
quibus terciariam et dotarium dedie sibi terra Sarconi sicam in Tusticariatu Basilicate, 
pheudum Casale Candicte situm in Cicala et pertinentis suis, integrum prout fuit ex 
anciguo, et ipsum tenuic dicts quondam dominus Philips pares dict demini Eid 
fet omnia]? pheudalia que quondam dominus Guillelmus de Palma tenuit in 
Aversa, Casale Casorie de ceiticoriis Averse, bona quondam Tallacocti, bona quondam 
magiscri Vitalis et bona quondam domini Marini Capicis sitis in Aversa,!®° villa 
Casignani, olivule et arbustuli de dictis territoriis Averse, cum hom [inibus, terr}is 
cultis et incultis, iuribus et pertinentiis cerrarum et casalium predictorum. Reservavit 
tamen sibi dictus dominus Egidius quod si tempore mortis sue relinqueret filium filiam. 

+ Hole Dynasiaco, was the daughter of Willam Bola, 


‘Marshall of the kingdom of Sicily and Cecilia de Sabran; 
this Cecilia was the daughter of Ermeagan de Sabran 
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by his second wife Alistasia, and therefore, if della Marra 
and de Lellis are correct, she was the fll sister of Bustace 
of Hardicourt. 

380 See above, p. 181, note 107. 
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seu dictam consortem suam pregnantem et partus ad lucem pervenerit, voluit quod dicta 
consors sua habere debeat tantum pro dictis docario et terciaria dictas terras Sarconi, et 
pheudum Candictii integrum sicut dictum est et predicta alia bona pheudalia revertantur 
ec sint dictorum filii fie seu poscumi prout in instrumento inde confecto plenius cin- 
tinetur, Teem prefatus dominus Egidius confexus est et recognovit quod olim tempore 
contracri matrimonil inter ipsum ex parte tna et quondam nobilem mulierem dominam 
Philippam de Gisualdo consortem suam exalteram habuit et recepit dotis nomine pro 
parte sua a quondam Nicholao de Gisualdo fratre ipsius quondam mulieris uncias sexcen 
feas}t, de quibus prefata quondam domina Philippa in ultimo testamento suo legavit et 
reliquit sibi domino Egidio uncias ducentas et certas alias quantitates residuis quadrigentis 
tunclis legavit ecclesiis et personis in ipso testamento distinctis et in reliquo institut sibi 
heredem propter quod prefatus dominus Egidius voluit et mandavit ut subtractis dictis 
ucentis unctis sic sibi legatis uc predictis, de reliquis quadringentis unciis satisfatillis 
pprius quibus satisferi debet secundum formam  testamenti dicte quondam domine 
Philippe et de iure fuerat25! Icem ensem suum de parisius legatus superius dicto domino 
Novellono adhereat sibi et in locum ipsius ensis legavie sibi ariense quod fui dicti 
domini Philippi patris ipsius domini Egidii et ipsum ensem legavit domino Giliberto 
de Salcanis. Item legavit iudici Petro de Boiano pultriem unum de pultris aratrie sue. 
eem iudici Petro omnes terras domos et persones que fuerunt quondam notarii Petri 
‘Symonis et Adde de Raone fratrum de Boiano scitos tam infra tenementis Boiani quam 
tius territoriis ica quod teneatur dare anno quoliber illi qui fuerit dominus Boiant pro 
solario tarenum unum. Insuper prenominatus dominus Egidius confexus est et recog- 
novit se debere dare infrascriptis personis infrascriptas pecunie quantitates, videlicet 
heredi quondam domini Odoni de Prassi 18 quas asseruit se habuisse de bonis ipsius 
domini Odonis post mortem suam uncias viginti sex et tarenos viginei, Alysane mulieri 
relicte quondam Thomasti de Valerio quas sibi mutuavit de pecunia filioram suorum ut 
dixit in auro uncias viginti, heredi quondam Guillelmi de Sentinis 8 facto computo 
cum ipso herede deductis omnibus uncias viginti et tarenos viginti quinque, Sarraceno de 
Africca mercatori de Neapoli facto computo cum ipso de omnibus receptis et liberatis 
per ipsum nobis pro pannis habitis ab ipso Sarraceno pro indumentis nostris, militum 
et familiarum nostrorum, uncias viginti novem tarenos septem grani-,? voluit autem et 
mandavit ut facto compato cum familiaribus suis solvantur eis gagia que inveniuntut 
deberi recipere tempore mortis sue. Item voluit et mandavit prefacus dominus Egidius 
tut predicta legata seu aliquod predictorum legatorum in dicto testamento codicillis 
sew aliqua voluntate per ipsum dominum Egidium conditis non sint propterea duppli- 
cata, nec dupplicata solvantur, set tantum solvantur et petantur pro ut superius indi- 
catum et relictum est similibus legatis in aliis voluntatibus relictis habitis et non relictis, 
ct ne circa celerem executionem presentis ultime voluntatis per ipsum dominum Petrum 
in ea causa ubi fil deri Epidii'non extarene super predicts Sie postumium seu ven- 
turam ubi tempore dicte morris sue superessent heredes, negligencia aliqua committi 
preset seu fraus que procul ab executione testamenti esse debet, propterea pre{fat}fus 


1307 A, fol 62,238, in de Lalli, ‘Notamenta’, TV, part, 
Gigaed 3307. 
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dominus Egidius pro celeri executione et expeditione omnium relictocum per eum 
constituit fecit et ordinavit suos executores et distributores nobiles viros dominum 
Bartholomeum de Capua Logothetam et Prothonotarium Regni Sicilie, dominum Novel- 
Jonum predictum, dominum Gilbercum Salcanum, dominum Guillelmum Caprinum et 
predictum iudicem Petrum de Boiano quemlibet eorum insolidum, quibus executoribus 
et unicuique ipsorum insolidum aliis eorum consociis cum distributoribus absentibus 
vel presentibus requisicis vel non requisitis potestatem et licentiam dedi prefatus 
dfominus}* Egidius habere suas, siqui certis absentibus vel presentibus requisicis vel non 
requisitis propria et presentis testamenti auctoritate, nullius decreto mandato et potesta- 
tis magistratus baiulorum et iudicum intervenientibus vel expectatis bona ipsius domini 
Egidii mobilia [er}* se se moven{tia}* bona pheudalia que habet in Cayuano, Aversa et 
Sancto Vetillano et fuerat quondam domine Sibilie et vocatum pheudum domine Sibilie 
et omnia pertinencia ad ipsum pheudum intrandi, capiendi, vendendi precio quo potitur 
meliori insolidum dandi et satisfaciendi pro predictis omnibus [legJatis et dimissis ac 
relictis proue superius particularicer sunt expressa, mandans ipsis heredibus ut quicquid 
per eorum distributores seu executores de bonis suis pro predictis omnibus exequendis 
vel ipsorum alterum facta certa rata habeantur et firma. Voluic autem ec ma(ndJfavie 
dictus dominus Egidius ac honeravit prediccum dominum Novellonum ratione predicti 
sibi relicti de predicta terra Boiani, ut ipse adimpleat et adimplere teneatur totum de- 
fectum qui superesset in executione et expeditione omnitum predictorum legatorum et 
maxime si r{en}'dicis predictis bonis mobilibus omnibus se seque moventibus et dictis 
bonis pheudalibus que fueranc quondam dicte domine Sibilie at vocantur pheudum domine 
Sibilie, pecunia recepta ex vendicione ipsorum non suffceret pro executione presentis 
testamenti et legatarum [iffn ipso, et si facere recusaverit potestatem habeant dicti dis- 
rributores quilibet eorum insolidum iura redditus et proventus dicte terre Boiani auctori- 
tate propria ipso domino Novellono in requisito intrare capere, et vendere er satisfacere 
exinde creditoribus et legatariis supradictis. Insuper voluit quod si predicta omnia non 
sufficerent pro executione presentis testamenti et exolvendis legatis ac creditis, voluit 
quod omnes fructus bonorum suorum omnium que habet in Francia percipiantur per 
predictos discriburores seu alrerum ipsorum per bref Jinium et exinde satisfiat dictis 
credicoribus et legatariis supranominatis. Voluit autem ut satisfacerent omnibus aliis 
creditoribus qui probare poterunt quod ipse dominus Egidius eis in aliqua teneretur. 
Voluit autem diccus dominus Egidius et mandavit quod si presens testamentum non 
valeat nec valere potitur iure testamenti valeat et iures obtineat iure codicillorum, 
epistole, et cuiuslibet alterius ultime voluntatis. Testantes nos prefati iudex notarius et 
testes in ordinacione et composictione predicti testamenti iuris ec facti sollempnitates 
omnes servatas et adimpletas fuisse que in testamentis ordinandis et componendis re- 
quiruncur a iure. Voluit autem at mandavit ut de predictis omnibus tria similia testa- 
‘menta scriberentur, quia unum secum ferre volebat ec unum assignari executoribus pre- 
dictis tenendis per ipsos seu alterum ipsorum et aliud in aliquo loco cuto relinquere ad 
cautelam. Unde ad futuram memoriam et tam predicti domini Egidii quam predictorum 
heredum et aliorum legatarium et fidei commissariorum et omnium quorum interest et 
interesse potitur in futurum predicta tria testamenta de voluntate domini Egidii scripra 
et conferta sunt per manus mei predicti notarii Deuchiludedi signo meo signata, sub- 
Hole * Onacrckand much rubbed. 
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scriptionibus mei qui supra indicis et subscriptorum testium subscription roborata. 
Icem voluic et mandavit quod si in tempore mortis sue relinqueree filium sew filiam in 
minori etate sew consortem suam pregnantem quod dictus dominus Novellonus sit 
ballius et administrec balliatum. Que scripsi ego predictus Deuchiludedus puplicus 
civicatis Nole et Cicale notarius qui rogatus interfui et meo consueto signo signavi. 
0 qui supra ius index 

gp Guincin Feber miles ei sum 

Ego Robertus de Palma miles testis subscrissi 

Ego Henricus de Sorvillerio miles testis subscrissi 

Ego iudex Petrus de Boiano testis sum 

Ego Macarius Paulus de Summi de Nola testis subscrissi 


Ego iudex Petrus Umgarus testis sum 
Ego Jacobus de Namaco presbyter testis sum 
Ego iudex Iohannes Sancte Marie testis subscrissi 
Ego dopnus Manuele de Palma testis subscrissi 
Ego Guillelmus de Aczulin testis subscrissi 


XI 


1316, 8 December, Indiction XV. At Naples. 

Record of an agreement becween the proctors of Ilaria de Sus Countess of Sant'Angelo and the 
proctors of the Abbot of Santz Sofia at Benevento. 

Archivio Socio Provindale de Benevento, Pegxmene di = Sots, vos, no. 48. Parchment 
7-19 cms. X $149 ms. ce is in at the edges, and there 
SORSEAIILEL Ta ae el a es 

In nomine, etc., Thomasius Runkellus Judge of the city of Naples, and Jacobus Ronzonus 
of Naples, by royal authority notary public throughout the whole kingdom of Sicily, 
declare quod in nostri presencia constituta magnifica et egregia mulier domina Ilaria de Sus Comi- 
tissa Sancti Angeli relicta quondam viri magnifici domini Philippi de Jamvilla comitis Sancti Angeli 
Ture Francorum vivens, asseruit se usque mume babere tenere et possidere et ab bactenus tenuisse et 
babuisse locationis titulo seu in emphiteosim ad viginti novem annos completas e tempore locationis 
ipsins ad certua annsum censum a pene Monasterii Sancte Sopbie de Benevento, Castrum Cantalupi 
situm in Justiciariatu Conia ‘lim concessumn quondam Sexes Flordelisie de Stipite matri sue a 
arte [monasterii supradicti* per fines infrascriptos cum vassallis éuribus tenimentis et pertinenctis 
suis ad ipsum Hebcaipie ure pean Take domina considerans et adducens Fegitaten 
conditionis bumane pro remissione peccatoruem suorum et parentum et antecssoram suorum et anime 
sue salute one [ius quod) sibi conpetebat ex locatione iamdicta seu in empbiteosim concessione in 
Castro ipso, vassallis iuribus continentiis et pertinentiis suis et ex quacungue alia causa a modo 
cungue religiosis viris domino fratri Bartholomeo Abbati dicti monasterii et fratri Johanni de Sancto 
Jobanne in Gualdo monacko et proceratori yconomo et nuncio speciali monasterii supradicti, donavit, 
Cissit, eb renuncievit expres in manibus eorumndem pro parte manastrii supraditi fecendo cos 
exinde nomine quosipra procuratores in rem suam prout in instrumento publica inde facto per manus 
‘mei notarii supradicti predicta alia plenius continentur. Verum ps domina asseruit se non 

“Hole. *Tlegile. 
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modicum affctione pessssionem castri predicti cum vascallibus inribus et pertinent suis omnibus 
prefatis domino Abbati et proceratori nomine quo supra assignare et non posse ad presns ad 
presenciam swam personaliter accedere ad assignanduam possessionem castri predicti cum asallis 
et iuribus supradictis eisdem domino Abbati et procuratori nomine quo supra aliis suis negociis 
ccupata set confdens de fide prudentia et Izgalitate diseretoruns virorum abbatis Symeonis Archi- 
presbyteris de monacho Leonis et Corradi de Sancto Mauro, she made them her proctors for 
the pape of giving possession of the said Castrum to the said monastery, and promised 
to abide by their actions, 

This document made by Jacobus de Rongonus notary as above. Witnesses who sign: 


Thomasius Runkellus, Judge [ Tt & Bonito 
Petrus de Carapellus 
Jacobus de Casale Jobannis. 


XI 


1317, 15 June, Indiction XV. At Cantalupo. 

‘The Abbot of Santa Sofia at Benevento takes possession of the castrum of Cantalupo. Public instru- 
ment containing rescripts of: (¢) a letter of Thomas Roger of Salerno, Justiciar of the Capitanata, 10 
James of Casa Giovanni, roal commissary, and (6) royal leer of 15 January 1317 othe sid Thomas 

*eirchivio Seacico Provincisle, Benevento, Pergamene di Santa Sofia, vol. ii, n. 20. 

In the presence of many witnesses and of the Universitas especially convoked by man- 
date of the notary Jacobus de Casali Jobannis regius commissarius, the said James read aloud 
letter of Thomasiis Regerius de Salerno Justiciar of the Capitanata to the said Jacobus amicus 
seus, which letter contained a royal letter recently assigned to him on behalf of the Abbot 
and Convent of Benevento: Exposuit nuper in Curia nostra religiosus vir Bartbolomeus Abbas 
monasterii Sancte Sophie fidelis noster, quod nobilis mulier Ylaria de Sus Commitissa Sancti An- 
(gli fidelis nostra Castrum Cantalupi de deceta tibi provincia titulo lcationis facte ad certurn ten 

de Castro predicto Floresie de Stipitis matri sue bue usgue tenuit et possdebat, cumaue tempus 

cationis huiusmodi iam sit fnitum, ut preponitur, and thus the said castrum has devolved into 
the hand of the aforesaid Abbot, and in order that he may hold it reasonably, etc., being 
assured by the men of the same territory, we command you that you make sure that the 
said castrum is rightly devolved to the said Abbot, and then, the men having taken an 
oath of fidelity co us, they shall do so also to the Abbot. Naples, by Bartholomew of 
Capua, 15 Jan., 1317. Accordingly (goes on the lecter of Thomas Roger of Salerno), 
having established that the said castrum does belong to the Abbot, go to the castrum, cake 
‘oaths, and have two public inscruments made, one for the Curia, and one for the Abbot. 
‘At Civitate, 15 March. These leccers having been read and inspected the oaths were 
daly taken. 

Hole 
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